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\O an hiftorian that is curious to obſerve 
the ſtriking variations of national cha- 
racters, and to a philoſopher that is de- 


1 lighted to note the advancements of the human 


mind in ſentiment and knowledge, the great and | 

recent change in the hiſtorical genius of Scotland 
muſt appear equally remarkable and pleaſing “. * 
Accuſtomed as the Scotch have for ages been to 
believe implicitly in a fictitious and fantaſtical _ 
hiſtory,” they have lately emancipated their minds 
from the bondage, and in a great meaſure re- 
nounced the fabulous tying: of their anceſtors, 


Fl * Of Scotland, as fo called, or the country 
to the North of Forth and Clyde. 
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2 THE GENUINE HISTORY OF 
The deſpicable forgeries of their lying annaliſts 


are now no longer obtruded upon us, by the zeal 
of miſtaken patriotiſm, for the truths and realities 
of hiſtory. They are either brought forward with Eh 
a diffidence that betrays its own convictions of 
their falſhood, are mentioned meerly to be con- 
demned, or are entirely paſt over in a contemptu- | 
ous filence. And that enlarged and maſculine | 
turn of thinking, which commenced near two 


ceenturies ago in England, has happily extended 
its influence among the mountains of Scotland. 
Ihe monſtrous creations of a Geoffrey and a 


Fordun, or the authors that they plundered, the 
wild ſpectres and goblins which had for ages ho- 
vered in the gloom of our earlier hiſtory, are now | 

chaced away by the day-light that is diffuſed over 
the face of our annals. The Grecian and Roman © 


writers are allowed to be the only ſtandards of 


hiſtorical truth. And the whole Iſland is now for 2 
the firſt time united! in the IE of its genu- 
ine hiſtory. | = 
The 3 mind, however, even in its detec- 
tion of the greateſt falfities, 3 is continually checked 
In its operations by the feebleneſs of its own efforts, 

and is perpetually ſtopt in its progreſs by the con- 


tractedneſs of its own views. Its views are gene- 


rally limited to a ſingle point. And its efforts are * 
; generally too weak, even when they have triumph- 


ed over ſome of its own prejudices, to countera&t 


the full force of national vanity, and to ſupprels 
the whole powe of hereditary credulity, i in itſelf 
or 


Fon ISO 
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or in others. Ireland remains to this day ſuperſti- 8 


tiouſly devoted to her antient hiſtory, ſullenly turns 

away from the light of reformation that is ſpread 
cover the neighbouring iſland, and wraps herſelf in 
the gloom of her own legendary annals. And the 


genius of Scotland has ſo greatly vitiated her judg- 5 


ment by the long indulgence of her fancy in hiſ- 
_ tory, that even now, when ſhe is reclaimed from 
her former extravagancies, ſhe ſeems ſtrongly 
_ inclined to wanton excurſions in the regions of fact 
and incident. That national vanity which origi- 
_ nally generated, and afterwards ſupported, the 
miſ-ſhapen brood of her former fictions, appears 
_ equally active at preſent among the hiſtorical wri- 


ters of Scotland, and has equally a tendency to 


_ diſtort. and diſguiſe the genuine hiſtory of our 
iſland. And this is particularly obvious in the 
repeated attempts that have been recently made by 

them, to new-model the antient accounts of Ire- 
land and the Scotch, and to faſhion them to the 


fantaſtic ſtandard of their own popular caprices. 


The antient hiſtorians ſpeak of Ireland as the mo- 
ther of the Scots, and Caledonia as the parent of 
the Picts: and the preſent Scotch muſt therefore 8 
be the deſcendants of Iriſh emigrants, who ſettled 


amongſt the Caledonians, and communicated their 


own name to them. But this, it ſeems, the 
Scotch diſdain to admit. And in that ſpirit of 


humourſome pride, which had originally loaded | 
the hiſtory of their country with all the imperti- 


nence > of _ the whole current of hiſtory is 


B : to 
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= x0 be violently oppoſed, the Ireland of the Romans 
is to be interpreted into the preſent Scotland, and 
the Scotch are to be made the Aborigines of Cale- 
donia. I'his conduct reſults from ſuch a littleneſs 
of ſoul, and betrays ſuch a vulgarity of prejudice 


and oaifion, that candour would gladly heſitate to 


believe, if fact did not convince her of the truth 


of it. 
The firſt appearance of this way ward folly was 


in the writings of Sir George Mackenzie, the firſt 
Scotch author, I think, who dared, however 
gently, to reject all the ruder and earlier fictions 
of the national hiſtory x. The adhering remains 5 8 
of the legendary ſpirit of the times, it appeared 555 
cCoœœval with the fi ſt dawn ef hiſtorical liberty in 5 

Scotland, and has remained the companion and 
the diſhoncur of it to the preſent period +. And 
e eee e „„ 


» 115 bis eignes of the oat lins. of Sobel. 


1685, in anſwer to Bp. Lloyd's Hiſtorical account of 
Church-government, 1684, and in his Further De- 

fence, 1686, in reply to Bp. Stillingfleet's Animad- 
| verſions prefixed to his Origines Sacrz, 1685. Sir 

George was aſſiſted in theſe works by Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, Sir James Dalrymple, and ſeveral other Scotch 

antiquatians (See Dalrymple's Collections, 1705, p. 1. 
Preface). And Sir George, in p. 359, &c. vol. I. 
of all his works, repeatedly but ſilentſy rejects all the 
long accounts of the Scots before Fergus I. and ſo 
| boldly cuts off a whole millennium from their 


| hiſtory. | 
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the ſame ſpirit has been particularly cultivated, 
within theſe few years, by two gentlemen of real 
learning and conſiderable talents. One of them, 
James Macpherſon, Eſq; to whom the friends of 
poetry and hiſtory muſt acknowledge themſelves 
greatly indebted, for calling out the Poems cf 
Oſſian from their original obſcurity in an unknown 


language and an unviſited corner of the iſland, 


and for giving them to us in a verſion that ſeems to 
be at once bold and faithful, all animation, har- 
mony, and grace; this gentleman, in his prefaces 
and notes to thoſe poems, revived and enlarged the 
ſyſtem of Sir George, purſued and invigorated his 

attempts, and violently engaged the Caledonian 
| bard in the conteſt, Mr. Macpherſon was ſeconded 
in the year 1768, by John Macpherſon, D. D. a 

miniſter in the iſle of Sky, and the author of 
Critical Diſſertations on the Origin, &c. of the 
antient Caledonians, the Picts, and the Scots. 


This work, the intended publication of vrhich 


Was repeatedly announced to the world; ſome 
: you before its APPFArAnce, in a a ſtrain of high 


5 5 1693, 3 in | Gibſon' 8 Condon: 696 in Sir James | 
= Dalrymple' s Collections for the Scottiſh hiltory, 1705 
in Dr. Mackenzie's Preface to his Lives of Scots wri- 


ters, vol. III. fol. 1708; in Dr. Abercromby's Martial 


Atchievements of the Scots nation, in vol II. fol. 
1711; and in Mr. Malcolm's Caledonian Leu. tn. 


= about 17 * I think. 
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commendation by Mr. Macpherſon *, ſeems to 
have een alſo reſcued by him from the fate often 
incident to poſthumous productions, and was, I 
| ſuppoſe, actually prefaced by him. And, in theſe 
i agrecable and ſenſible diſſertations, an intimate 
acquaintance with the Highland language, and no 
inconſiderable knowledge of antient hiſtory, have 


been made the inſtruments to wreſt the hiſtorical 


accounts of the antients from their true baſis, and 255 
to puſh aſide the whole ſyſtem of the Caledonian = 


and Iriſh Hiſtory from its fixed and natural center. 
And Mr. Macpherſon has lately cloſed the attack 


- in a regular and formal diſquiſition upon the ſame _ 
principles. With a knowledge of the Highland 


: language ſuperior to the Doctor's, and with a 
much deeper inſight into antient hiſtory, he has 


” brought the whole collected weight of evidence 
5 eder and * concentrated al the ſcattered 


» I the deter to yol L of Oflian it is kid: « It 
was at fiſt intended to prefix to Oſſian's Poems 
+ 2a diſcourſe concerning the antient inhabitants ob 
Britain; but as a Gentleman in the North of Scot- 
« land, who has thoroughly examined the antiquities | 


« of this iſland, and is perfectly acquainted with all 


the branches of the Celtic tongue, is juſt now 


„ preparing for the preſs a work on that ſubject, the 


curious are referred to it. And in the Diſſertation 


prefixed to vol. II. are theſe words: This ſubje& 


„ I have only lightly touched upon, as it is to be 


« diſcuſſed with more perſpicuity, and at a much 


"iy: greater length, by a Gentleman, who has tho- 


% rough'y examined the antiquities of Britain and 


s Ireland 0 P: xix. 
rays 
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rays of the argument into a ſingle point. With a 


faculty of thinking uncommonly vigorous and 
lively, and with a flow of language peculiarly ele- 
gant and ſpirited, he has given ſuch additional 
ſtrength to the argument, and has thrown ſuch an 

attractive gloſs over his reaſonings, that to meer 
modern innovations he lends all the ſemblance of 


antiquity, he perſuades us where he does not con- 


5 vince, and bribes us over to his party with all hiſ- 
tory and reaſon againſt him. N 


In the only volume of the Hiſtory of Mancheſ;- 


ter, which has yet been publiſhed, ſome defire had 
deen ſhewed, and ſome pains had been taken, to 
_ elear up the original annals of Caledonia and Ire- 
land, and to reſcue both from the folly of antient 


ACtions on the one hand, and from the wildneſs of 


modern perverſions on the other. But Mr. Mac- 
| pherſon s Introduction, which was publiſhed = WA 


three weeks after it, has thrown us back in the 


5 progreſs of hiſtorical knowledge, and has once 
more involved the annals in all the ſophiſtry of 
fiction and fancy. This therefore is a peculiar 


call upon me, to vindicate the notices thus indi- 


rectly attacked by Mr. Macpherſon, and, what is 


of much more conſequence in itſelf, to aſſert the 
violated principles of hiſtorical faith, to protect 
the inſulted cauſe of antient hiſtory, and to eſta- 


bliſh the annals of Caledonia and Ireland upon 


their former baſis. And I willingly obey the call, 
With all the deference that is due to Mr. Mac- 


Pherfon, as a gentleman of genius and ſentiment 12 


B 4 EY Thhall | 
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I ſhall regularly purſue his accounts and his rea- 
ſonings, as they ſucceſſively preſent themſelves in 
his pages. Diſdaining the little artifices of con- 
troverſy, too honourable, I hope, to create the 
faults that I cannot find, and too candid, I truſt, 
to urge ſtrongly the meer failings of humanity ; I 
| ſhall not expatiate upon little inaccuracies of ex- 
_ preſſion, and I ſhall not triumph over little miſ- 
takes in facts. I ſhall confine myſelf to the tran- 
ſactions of the Britons before and after their ſet= | 

tlement in this iſland. And I ſhall not meerly *' 
refer to the pages in Mr. Macpherſon, for the | 
if paſſages that I mean to combat. This mode of 
1 proceeding, not being ſufficiently diſtinct and 
'F accurate with regard to the erroneous words and 
F obnoxious aſſertions, is frequently the cauſe of 
various miſtakes in the writer, and is almoſt ſure 
to leave the reader in a maze of uncertainty 
and doubt. Not to counteract my own purpoſes, 
I ſhall conſtantly produce Mr. Macpherſon' s argu- 
ments in his own words. Not to injure Mr. 
Macpherſon's reaſonings by maiming them, I ſhall 
give them in the quotation all the extent and force 
that they have in the original. And I ſhall place 5 
my reply at the foot, and point it directiy at the — 
cart of cach. 
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CHAP, 15 


CONCERNING THE FIRST COLONY 
THAT MR. MACPHERSON BRINGS 
INTO. BRITAIN, . 


| AG. 7, 8. The Phocæans founding Mar- 
| ſeilles, „ when the elder Tarquin is ſaid to 
have held the reins of government at Rome, 
the improvements introduced by the Phocæans 


4 “had a great and ſudden effect upon the manners 
; « of the Gauls. Agriculture, before imperfectly _ 
c underſtood, was proſecuted with vigour and 
S ſucceſs. The means of ſubſiſtence being aug- 
ce mented, population increaſed of courſe ; mi- 
* “ grating expeditions were formed, to caſe the 
: country of its number of inhabitants, 
Spain, Ialy,—were filled with colonies from 
WR *« Gaul,” . 
5 _ Here the vigorous proſecution. of agriculture, N 
and the augmented means of ſubſiſtence, are con- 
ſidered as the original cauſe of emigrations. But 
ö 


. 5 ſurely this is aſſerted in oppoſition equally to ſound 
= reaſoning and-univerſal experience, The increaſe 

in the population of any kingdom, ſo far as it is 
B 5 | occa- 
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ac meerly by the increaſe i in the means of 
ſubſiſtence, will only be in an adequate proportion 
to it. The immediate cauſe, and the immediate 
effect, will be exactly equivalent. And conſe- 
quently the improvements in agriculture can never 
be productive of migrations. This is obvious 
reaſoning, embarraſſed by no intricacies, and ob- 
ſcured by no refinements of thought. And the 


uninterrupted experience of the world confirms 


the truth of it. The wretched proviſion that is 
| furniſhed to the common people of Ireland and 
the Highlands, is continually impelling them into 
other countries. And the infinite multiplication 


of the neceſſaries and comforts of life in England, 


is as continually drawing the lower ranks of both 
Into Southern Britain, 


But I proceed to the 
hiſtory. IV bens 


The original incident in | this long chain of 


events, the ſettlement of the Phoczans j in Gaul, 
is fixed to the reign of the elder Tarquin. The 


communication of their improved ag:iculture to 


the neighbouring Gauls, the general adoption of 
it by all the various and military tribes of that 
_ extenſive country, the augmentation in the means 

of ſubſiſtence, the increaſe in the ſtate of popu- 
lation, and this riſing at laſt to ſuch an extreme 
degree, that they, who before only © wandered 


after their cattle or game over the face” of the 


country'® 85 were obliged to diſburden themſelyes 
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by detaching large colonies into the neighbouring 
regions; all theſe ſucceſſiye events, even in the 


moſt ſudden and rapid conſecution of incidents, 


muſt neceſſarily have taken up one or two ages. 

And yet the migration into Italy particularly is 
fixed, by the very authority that Mr. Macpherſon 

quotes for it, in the very reign during which the 


Phocæans are ſaid immediately before to have ſet- 
tled in Gaul. De tranſitu in Italiam Gallorum 


OE hæc accepimus, fays Livy in Mr. Macpherſon's 8 


own note: Priſco Tarquinio Rome regnante,— 
| Ambigatus,—exonerare pregravente turba regnum 
| cupiens, Belloveſum ac Sigoveſum —miſſurum e 


eſſe in quas Dii dediſſent auguriis ſedes oſtendit. 


Belloveſo in Italiam viam Dii dederunt. And 


Mr. Macpherſon thus explicitly aſſerts the ſame in 


p. 9, © The G.u!s—hirſt entered Italy, according 
„ to Livy, in the reign of the elder Tarquin.” 
"Theſe migrations therefore were actually coxval 


with the ſettlement at Marſeilles,. and could not 


de occaſioned. by any remote conſequences reſult- 
ing from it. And the expedition into Italy, par- 
ticularly, was actually undertaken before the ſet- 


tlement of the Phocæans in Gaul. It was begun, 


and Belloveſus had already advanced to the fot of 
- he Alps, when the news arrived cf the Phoczan. 


deſcent at Marſeilles. And this appears even from 


the account to which Mr. Macpherſon has referred 
us for the contrary. Belloveſus—, profeCtus i ingen 
tibus peditum equitumque copiis, in Tricaſtinos 
venit. Alpes ind oppoſitæ erant —. Ibi quum 
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velut ſeptos montium altitudo teneret Gallos, cir- 
cumſpectarentque quanam per juncta cœlo juga in 
alium orbem terrarum tranſirent, — allatum eſt, 
advenas quærentes agtum ab Salyum gente oppug- 
nari. Maffilienſes crant hi, navibus a Phocæa 


profecti æ. And Mr. Macpherſon's firſt principle 


is entirely overborne by the weight of his own 


authorities, and by the force of his OWN acKnow- | 


ledements. | 
"And another objection of the fame nature ſeems 


to lie as ſtrongly againſt it. Mr. Macpherſon 
ſcems to have written this part of his diſſertation 
with all the haſty vivacity of a man of genius, 
| purſuing a train of new and ſplendid ideas, but 
not rigidly examining their uniformity and agree- 
ment w:th each other The ſame civilized Gre- 


cians, that are ſaid to have ſettled in Gaul, and to 


have thereby introduced a more improved agricul- 
ture into it, are equally ſaid to have previouſly 
ſettled in Italy. The Pelaſgi of Peloponnefus 
& and the iſland of the Archipelago were the firſt 
of the European Nomades who quitted the 
ambulatory life of their anceſtors, and applied 


e to the arts of civil life. Improving 


their navigation by degrees, they ſailed to the 
« weſt, ſeized upon the neareſt coaſt of Italy, 


« and moving into the heart of that country, met 
« with the Umbri, and roſe into a mixed nation 


6c under the name of Latins. Fanz their : | 


5 * Ling, 1 v. C. 34. 
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THE BRITONS ASSERTED. 13 


The earlier Pelaſgi therefore muſt have introduced 


the arts of civil life into Italy, as the later did 
into Gaul. And an improved agriculture muſt 
have been brought into Italy ſome time before it 
was carried into Gaul. The earlier Pelaſgi alſo, 


actually ſettling in the heart of Italy, and actually 


mixing with the natives in it, muſt have had a 


much greater communication with the Italians 


than the Phoceans could have had with the 
Gauls, and muſt have propagated all the arts of 
their country with much greater ſucceſs. And 
the conſequences deduced by Mr. Macpherſon 
from the introduction of the Grecian agriculture _ 
into Gaul, muſt have been equally and more early 


the conſequences of it in Italy; and the 
migrations occaſioned by it muſt therefore have 


been, not incurſions from Gaul into Italy, but 
expeditions from Italy into Gaul. This muſt ob- 
viouſly have been the caſe, according to Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's own repreſentations and reaſonings. And 


the foundation of his ſyſtem is here a ſecond time 
deſtroyed by th the * hand that! is eee in es 


ing it. | 


. navigation ſtill further, the Phoczans made 
« an eſtabliſhment on the coaſt of Gaul *.“ 
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1 THE — HISTORY OF 


* "IEPA 5 The Scythian of the weſtern Eu- 


ee rope were, for the firſt time, mentioned under 


ee the name of Celtæ, by Herodotus, in tge 


« Eighty-ſeventh Olympiad. To inveſtigate the 
* origin of that appellation, we muſt return into 
a period of remote antiquity. The Pelaſgi of 
| Peloponneſus—ſailed to the weſt, ſeized upon 
5 the neareſt coaſt of Italy, and—made an eſtabliſh- 
ment on the coaſt of Gaul — The improve- 
ments introduced by them had a great and ſud- 
be den effect upon the manners of the Gauls, 
6 Agriculture— was proſecuted . Population 
* increafed—; migrating expeditions were form- 
ed to caſe the country of its number of inhabi- 
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c tants, and the regions of Europe — received 


'£ 


_ $6 ſucceſſive ſwarms of Gallic emigrants. — 
„This revolution in the north of Europe ex- 
<« tended to the greater part of its inhabitants, 
e the appellation of Celtz, which i is an adjective 

derived from Gael, the aboriginal name of the 
e jnhabitants of antient Gaul. I 


The original and primary cauſe of the Gallic Bo. 


 emigrations, | is here plainly aſſerted to be the im- "IJ 
proved agriculture communicated to them by the 2 , 
| Grecians. This had a “ great and ſudden effect 
« upon the manners of the Gauls,” producing 
migrations. And therefore the Gauls, according 5 
to this repreſentation, had never formed any mi- hs 


_ grating expeditions before. Rut in p. 9, immedi- Ap 


oy aſter, the words above, we are told, that 
v6: * though 5 
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THE BRITONS ASSERTED. 15 
dough the expeditions of the Gaul, ſubſe- 


0 quent to the ſettlement of the Phocæans in 
their country, are the firſt mentioned in hiſtory, 


t e have reaſon to believe that they pervaded 
« Europe with their migrating armies in a more 


remote period of antiquity.” And ſurely theſe 


two repreſentations will not mingle and unite toge- 
ther. The introduction of an improved agricul- 


ture by the Grecians either was or was not, in 
Mr. Macpherſon's opinion, the original and re- 
motely efficient cauſe of the Gallic migrations. 
If it was, Mr. Macpherſon can have no reaſon to 


believe, that the Gauls pervaded Europe with their 


| . migrating armies in a remoter period of: Antiquity. 
And if it was not, the great and ſudden effect, 
which it is here deſcribed to have kad upon the 


manners of the Gauls, is all a delufior ion and 
viſion. 
This hiſtory of * 88 refinenients im- 


i ported into Gaul, and producing migrations from 
it, is given us in order to account * the name 


of Celtæ being affixed to the gencral body of the 
Weſt-Europeans. And the migrations occaſioned 
by the improved ſtate of agriculture, are ſaid to 
have carried the colonies and the name of the 


Gael or Celtæ over many of the regions of Europe. 
Yet © we have reaſon to believe,” as we are told 


in p. 9, „that the Gauls pervaded Europe with 
«their migrating armies in a more remote period 
« of antiquity.” And therefore, according to 


Mr. Macpherſon himſelf, they muſt equally, in a ; 


more 
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1 THE GENUINE HISTORY Or 
more remote period, have planted the colonies and 


| the name of the Celtz | in many of the Tegions of _ 
Europe. | 


Thus does this ingenious writer go on, appa- 


rently counteracting his own purpoſes and refuting 
his own poſitions. And I wreſt nothing. I wiſh 
to give every paſſage its full import. And I deſire 


to put an end to the examination, when 1 ceaſe to 
| ORE it with CANGOur. | 


Dp 6-96 The nopellaticn of 8 an ad- 
« jective derived from Gael, the aboriginal name 
<« of the inhabitants of antient Gaul.”  _ 
I feel a little reluctance in myſelf to enter the 
85 field of Celtic etymology with Mr. Macpherſon. | 
A gentleman, who was bred, I apprehend, in the 
| boſom of the Highlands, an author, who, as the 
tranſlator of Oſſian, muſt certainly be converſant | 
with the beſt and oldeſt writers in the Erſe, ſhould 
naturally command ſuch a clear and extenſive view 
of the language, its principles, and its genius, as 
to deter any mere Engliſhman from the unequal | 
conteſt. But, to be deterred by ſuch reaſons, is 
to betray an ignorance in the workings of the 
human heart. A conſciouſneſs of ſuperior know- 
ledge, in any department of literature, almoſt 
always ſeduces a writer into a careleſſneſs and in- 
i . in the exertion of it. 
In the Hiſtory of Mancheſter I have endeavoured = 
to inveſtigate the origin of the name of Celtæ. IS 


have 
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have there proved it, I think, not to be an adjec- 
tive derived from Gael, but to be equally a ſub- 
ſtantive, and actually the ſame word, with it. 
And, as it is neceſſary for the ſolution of the pre- 
| ſent difficulty, and will be ſerviceable for the diſ- 
cuſſion of ſome future doubts, I ſhall here go over 
the argument again, and contract it into a ſmaller 
compaſs. —The Iriſh and the Highlanders recipro- 
cally denominate themſelves by the general title of 
Cacl, Gael, or Gauls. They alſo diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, as the Welſh originally did, and as 
the Welſh diſtinguiſh them boch at preſent; by 
the appellation of Guidhil, Guethel, and Gathel. 
And this is certainly the origin of the other. 
The intermediate TH being left quieſcent in the 
pronunciation, as it is in many words of the 
Britiſh language, Gathel would immediately be 
formed into Gael. And Gathel is actually founded _ 
like Gael by both the Iriſh and the Highlanders at 
preſent. The appellation of Gathel therefore was 
e the ſame with Gael, and the parent of 
But this is not all. The quieſcent letters in 
Britiſh - are frequently transferred from the middle 
to the concluſion of the word, where they are no 
longer quieſcent; and as Needle is popularly 
TH changed into Neeld in Lancaſhire, and Kathair is 
formed into Carth and Garth, ſo Gathel is changed 
into Galath, Galat, Galt, and Celt. And we 
ſee the fact directly exemplified in the Gael of the 
Continent being univerſally denominated Galatæ 
and Celtæ by the Grecians, and Gallt and Gallta 


— 
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by the Iriſh. The apyellations thienfare of Ga- 1 
thel-i, Gall-i, Galat-æ, Calet-es, An-Calit-es, 
and Celt-æ, are all one and the fame denomina- 
tion, only varied by the aſtoniſhing ductility of 
the Celtic, and only diſguiſed by the alterations 
ever incident to a gn that has been meerly 5 
oral for ages * 


p. 8, 9. In conſequence of the Phocmin ſettle- 
ment at Marſeilles, Spain, Italy, — and the 
4 Britiſh Iſles were filled with colonies from Gaul, IF 
"<> in whom the old inhabitants, if they differed 5 5 
* originally from the Gael, were loſt.” _ 8 
And in p. 26, where the ſame ſubject i is re- 

15 4 Mr. Macpherſon ſpeaks thus, — << The 
6 Umbri, who were the moſt antient inhabitants 
of Italy (Umbrorum gens antiquiflima Italia 
c exiſtimatur, Plin. lib. iii. Umbri antiquifimus 
Italiæ populus. Flor. lib. i.), were the poſterity 
of Gauls who penetrated into that country long 
before the commencement of hiſtory ( (Bocchus 
abſolvit Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros 
eſſe. Solin. lib. viii. Umbri prima veterum Gal- 
„ lorum proles. Auguſt. in Sempron. Umbros 
veterum Gallorum eſſe propaginem Marcus An- 
& tonius refert. Servius in Æneid. xii.), We 
© may naturally ſuppoſe that the Gauls of Belgi- i 
um would have found leſs difficulty i in e 1 
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THE BRITONS ASSERTED. 19 


a very narrow channel into Britain than their 
* countrymen at the foot of the Alps in clamber- 
; . « ing, with their wives and children, over the 
v « vaſt ridge of mountains which ſeparated them 
4 from Italy. It may therefore be concluded, 
that Britain received very. conſiderable colonies 
&« from the Belgic diviſion of Gaul as early, at 
> « leaſt, as the Gael of the Alpin regions ſeized 
upon Italy under the name of Umbri.” 

e- In theſe paſlages are contained two aſſertions 
= concerning the firſt population of Britain, one 
3 urged as probably true, and the other produced as 

ed certainly ſo. According to the former, the na- 

_ *X tives of Gaul ſettled in BY under the name of 

=> Umbri, long before the commencement of hiſtory, 

and may therefore be concluded to have tranſported 
1ts 25 themſelves as early into Britain. And the latter 
iz 7 declares the Britiſh Iſles to have received a colony 
ws of the Celtæ, in conſequence of the Phoczan 
27 ſettlement at Marſeilles. I ſhall confider both of : 

ne theſe attentively. . 

5 The opinion here advanced by Mr. Macpher- 

"20 ſon, concerning the Umbri, has been advanced 

| 2 by ſeveral writers before, in that ſtrange humour 

= which has been taken up by ſo many antiquarians, 
of magnifying the glory and extending the poſſeſ- 

We ſions of the Celtæ. But the notion appears to be 

- 7 chimerical and groundleſs. _ 

Te Umbri are affirmed by both Pliny and 

Florus, as Mr. Macpherſon himſelf has quoted 

them, to be the moſt antient people in Italy, or, 


very 
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in other words, to be the progeny of the fir? 5 

And 
if the Umbri were a race of men derived from 
Gaul, Gaul muſt have been inhabited ſome ages 
before Italy. So acceſſible as the latter is acroſs 


coloniſts that came into it after the flood. 


the ſea from Dalmatia or from Germany by land, 
and therefore lying much more obvious than 
Gaul to the great colonies of the Noachidæ, as 
they converged to the Weſt; it muſt, according 
to this repreſentation, have never received any 

colony at all, till Gaul diſcharged its ſuperfluous 
numbers into it. 


 culiarly invited the ſpreading hords of the Eaſt, 


as puſhing its whole length in one vaſt projection = 


into the waves of the Mediterranean, and there- 


fore lying very happily central betwixt the three 
great diviſions of the globe, is here ſuppoſed to 


| have continued totally wild and deſolate, even for 
ages after Gaul was inhabited, till the Celtz ? 


had gradually ſpread themſelves over all Gaul, 


till they began to increaſe in numbers, till they 3 
were obliged to diffuſe themſelves into other 
countries, and till they were compelled even 


„ to clamber, with their wives and children, over 


the vaſt ridge of mountains which ſeparated 5 
This is ſuch an account, as 


them from Italy.“ This is 
confronts every ſuggeſtion of reaſon, and out- 
rages every principle of propriety. The bands, 


that filed through the foreſts of Germany into 7 
Gaul, muſt equally have found their way through 


: the vallies of the _ Tyroleſs | into Italy. The 


tribes, 


A country that muſt have pe- 
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THE BRITONS ASSERTED. "I. 


ore of Holy As the great tide of em n 


5 ural courſe of cauſes and effects, no country 
Could have been primarily inhabited from the 

Weſt. And Italy peculiarly could not, open as 
Sts northern mountains remarkably pierced with 
2 eing compleatly cloſed up and barricaded by 
only point in which it borders upon Gaul. As 
the natives of Gaul therefore can never be ad- 


priginally a colony from Gaul. And Mr. Mac- 


the moſt antient people of Italy, or admit them 
1 ot to have been originally derived from Gaul. 


And the reaſoning is happily confirmed by an 


it, as Piſtorian of the _ reſpectable character, and 


out- pith whom, in a comparative eſtimate of authen- 


into Z re but meer flutterers in the regions of hiſtory. 
ough || Livy aſſerts the firſt and earlieſt migration of the 


The 


Hauls to have been only in the reign of the elder 


Tar- 


4 Pos of rolled directly from the plains of 
Shinar to the verge of the Atlantic, in the na- 


it is on the Eaſt and its collateral points, having 
valley through the whole breadth of them, and 
its natural ramparts on the North-Weſt, the 
mitted to have been the firſt planters of Italy, 
the Umbri can never be allowed to have —0 
1 pherſon muſt either deny the Umbri to have been 
This reaſoning is ſufficient to eee 


even he aſſertions of ſuch authors, as Mr. Macpher- 
over fon has produced in ſupport of the opinion. 


city and knowledge, Mr. Macpherſon's writers 


a ee 
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| Tarquin, and about 600 years before Chriſt | 
And he is uncommonly accurate and circumſtan- 
tial in his account. Gallos—eos qui oppugna- 
verunt Cluſium non fuiſſe qui primi Alpes tran- 
ſierint, ſatis conſtat. Ducentis quippe _ 
antequam Cluſium oppugnarent urbemque Ro- 
mam caperent, in Italiam Galli tranſcenderunt.— - 
De tranſitu in Italiam Gallorum hec accepimus. 3 
Priſco Tarquinio Romæ regnante,—Belloveſo— I 
in Italiam viam Dii dederunt.—Profectus i ingen- 0 
tibus peditum equitumque copiis, in Tricaſtinos 
venit. Alpes inde oppoſitæ erant, quas inexſu- | Þ 
perabiles viſas haud equidem miror, nulla dum | 
via (quod quidem continens memoria ſit, niſi 4 
Hercule fabulis credere libet) ſuperatas. Croſ- 
ſing the Alps, fuſiſque acie Tuſcis, haud ocu 1 1 
Ticino flumine—condidere urbem, Mediolanun | 
appellarunt. Alia ſubinde manus, — Elitovio 
_ duce, — favente Belloveſo, quum tranſcendiſſet Ag 
Alpes, ubi nunc Brixia ac Verona urbes ſunt— bp 
conſidunt. Poſt hos Salluvii — circa Ticinum | 85 
amnem. — Deinde Boii Lingones, — quum jam 
inter Padum atque Alpes omnia tenerentur, Pado # 
ratibus trajecto, non Etruſcos modo, ſed etiam 5 bf 
Umbros, agro pellunt. Tum Senones, recentiſ- 
ſimi advenarum, attacked Cluſium and burnt 7 
Rome. And the regular detail of ſuch an 
hiſtorian fixes the point beyond all poſlibility lf 5 
doubt. The Gauls firſt entered Italy about the - 2 


year 600 before Chriſt, when the n wall 3 
compleatly inhabited from end to end. 5 
. v. c. 3335: 5 7 
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* But the authors quoted by Mr. Macpherſon have 
been wronged in the application by him. The 
Umbri might be the deſcendants of antient Gauls, 
and even the firſt inhabitants of Italy ; and yet 
not be derivatives from Gaul. As the great 
body of the Celtæ puſhed by land or coaſted by 
ſea for the ſeat of their future Empire in Gaul, 
a part of them might divide from the reft, 
and make a ſettlement in Italy. And this ap- 
pears, I think, to have been actually the caſe. 
That the Umbri were really Celtz or Gauls, is 
22 aſſerted by ſuch authorities, as, however inſigni- 
= ficant in themſelves, we cannot in juſtice reject 
| without a ſuperior authority to the contrary. 
And the remains of Celtic or Gallic appellations 
among the Umbri, is a ſtrong confirmation of 
their aſſertions. I ſhall mention only two, becauſe 
they muſt both have been prior to any migration 
of colonies from Gaul. And theſe are their own 
national and original appellation of Umbri, and 
the ſimilar appellation of their originally princi- 
pal river, the Umbrio, both evidently the ſame 
with the Umbri and the Humber in Britain; the 
| generical appellation of the Celtæ in Italy and 
in this iſland being communicated by both to a 
great æſtuary or river in their country, and our 
= Humber being therefore written and * 
= Chumber formerly Fo 

= A migration then from Gaul into 10 be- 
fore the reign of Tarquin the Firſt, is precluded 5 


* Carte, vol. 1. p 17. 4 
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by the poſitive voice of hiſtory. And all in- 
ferences derived from the ſuppoſition mult equally 
fall with it to the ground. A migration frem 


Gaul into Britain, as early at leaſt as the other, 
is inferred from it by Mr. Macpherſon. And the 


concluſion is reaſonable .in itſelf. But the pre- 
miſes have been here proved to be falſe. And 
Mr. Macpherſon muſt refer his firſt colony from 


Gaul to the ra of the e n 8 


in it. 


The former opinion was given. to us s only as 


3 85 probable. This is preſented as certain. And 
it challenges for its ſupport the authority of 


„ and. the teſtimony of Tacitus, Tacitus is 


quoted thus, In univerſum tamen æſtimanti Gallos 
vicinum ſolum occupaſſe, credibile eſt ; and Cæſar 
thus, Britanni non multum a Gallica differunt 
conſuetudine. But one of theſe authorities is not 
quoted fairly. The latter, which is here applied 
to the Britons in oppoſition to the Belgz , and 
haas the word Britanni added to it in order to 
make it applicable, actually relates to the Belge 
in oppoſition to the Britons, is actually referred 
to the Belgæ by Mr. Macpherſon himſelf in 
P- 33, and actually relates only to the Belgæ of 
Kent. And even if both theſe paſſages were 


fairly quoted, they very obviouſly determine 
neither the fact nor the period of the Gallic 


1 in on. N prove indeed the 


® | Te 20 and 3d Sefions of this 3 


very 


* 


* 
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: 0 very high probability of a Gallic colony originally | 
ſettling in the iſland: but they evince not the 
Y © certainty of it. And they do not give us the 
= leaſt intimation conceining the particular æra of 
5 7 the ſettlement, Mr. Macpherſon, deriving the 
=E ſerclement in a long conſecution of cauſes and 
effects from the Phoczan eſtabliſhment in Gaul, 
fixes the ra one or two centuries after the efla- 
bliſhment, and about 400 or 500 years before 
Chriſt. But Mr. Macpherſon alſo fixes the era 
exactly at the period of that eſtabliſhment, as 
he ranks the migration into Britain coæval with 
the expedition into Italy, Tacitus and Ceſar, 
however, lend not the ſmalleſt ſanftion to either 
part of Mr. Macpherſon's chronology, And, 
even if Mr. Macpherſon's authority could be of 
any moment on a ſubject of this nature, its own 
contradictorineſs muſt deſtroy itſelf. Bs 


This is the whole of Mr. Macpherſon's argu- 
ment with reſpe& to the coming of the firſt co- 
== loniſts into Britain. And I am ſorry to obſer.e, 
on reviewing the whole, that, in the progreſs of 
the argument, Mr. Macpherſon ſeems to be un- 
happy in every movement. And the period and 
he fact of a Gallic colony originally ſettling in 
Britain, which are the firſt great points in Mr. 
. Macpherſon's hiſtorical ſyſtem, are left ab olutely 
doubtful and undetermined —But as theſe are 
o particulars of ſome conſequence in the hiſtory 


— of 
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of Britain, the great deſign of the ſin: work, | 
to enlighten the dark period of i its earlier 8 
naturally leads me to endeavour to aſcertain them. 5 
It muſt be hazardous indeed to attempt, where 
Mr. Macpherſon has failed. But it can be no di. 


| | j grace to be baffled, where even he has been un- M 
| ll | WWW 8 _ 
It The derivation of the Britons from the 'Gaul: Y 
| 1 | does not depend, as Tachus and Cæſar have 5 
K 1 placed it, upon any precarious reaſonings from 
| = the vicinity of the two .countries and a filr 
N in the two nations. It may be grounded upon 'B 
Ng — better principles. And.it is clearly demonſtrated i 3 
I! | by the national appellation of Gauls which I have | 


already ſhewn in part, ane ſhall fully ſhew hereaf- © 5 
ter, to have been formerly, or to be at prefer 3 
retained by the Britiſh inhabitants in every quar- 
ter of the iſland. This proof is equally ſhort and | 4 
: deciſive. But the period in which the Gauls firſt 
1 croſſed. the channel into Britain, is much more | 5 
difficult to be aſcertained. It may, 1 think, be ſet- i 
tled in this manner. 21 
The firſt migration of the Gauls that is re. 
: corded by hiſtory, as | have already ſhewn, was 5 : 
made in the reign. of the elde Tarquin, and 
about the year 600 before Chriſt. This was a 
Tel ! double one, an expedition into Italy, and an in- | 5 
11100 vaſion of Germany“. And this was clearly after E 
in Britain had been peopled by the Gauls. As long i 


| 48 3 
9 


. 2 
AP 


* Livy, l. v. c. 33. 
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as the Gauls had a vent for their growing num 
bers into the uninhabited regions of Spain or of--- 
Britain, they could not have been obliged to 
turn back upon their progenitors behind them. 
© The great current of European population, which 
bad fallen for ages into the Weſt, could not have 
been compelled to return upon itſelf, till it had 
filled the whole extent of its intended channel, 
2 and till it found itſelf ſtopt in its progreſs by in- 
YM ſuperable barriers. And the Gauls would cer- 
tainly not have choſen to enter Italy and invade 
Germany, where they were ſure to encounter op- 
5 poſition, and where their ſettlements muſt be pre- 
cCaarious from the uncertainty of their ſucceſs, and 
expoſed to danger from the remoteneſs of their 
countrymen; u hen all the region of Biitain, in 
particular, lay open to them, was ready to receive 
- 6rd g 5 heir colonies, and by its daily appearance to the 
eye ſeemed actually to invite them into it. At this 
3 Ys the iſland of Britain was cer- 


i SY When the Gauls ert ho to Abe their 
| ang dumbers into Britain, the ifland would naturally 
„„ |rve as the great refervoir of the continent for 
in in- es. Gradually as the people multiplied to be 
alter roubleſome, they would all find a ſafe and eaſy 

jonveyance into Britain. And Gaul could not 

begin to be overburdened with her progeny, till 
1 e population of Britain was nearly compleated, 
; G1! the uninhabited parts of the iſland were too 


C 2 | remote 


I, mencement of population in the iſland, and io 
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| remote ſrom the continent, or till the illanden I 
were. obliged, in their own defence, to forbid 7 
any future migrations into the country. Thi; 
muſt have been the actual ſtate of populati=n in 
Britain, for ſome time before the expeditions of Þ = 
Belloveſus and Sigoveſus from Gaul. And freſh E E AF | 
_ colonies, for ſome time before, muſt have ceaſed 
to find their way into Britain. The tribes of 
Gaul were now pent up within their own conti. 
nent. And as the multiplication continued, und] 1 
-4}l--the-. former reſources - were exhauſted, they 
were obliged at laſt to recoil upon the more 
_ eaſterly colonies, to explore an unpractiſed way 
cover the ſnows and mountains of the Alps, and 
to open to themſelves a new receptacle among the | 
iphabitants of Italy and Germany. A long time 
therefore muſt have elapſed, before the ſuper- 3 
ſſwuous numbers of Gaul could have filled up the £8 
greater part of the iſland, and could have ar 
occaſion to prohibit the entrance of any mort ; 
into it. And ſome time muſt have intervencdſ 
before the effect of this prohibition could hauf 
appeared upon the continent, and more, befor 
it could have burſt out in the great and 0 
migrations into Germany and Italy. Four or fl 4 
centuries muſt have paſſed betwixt the com. 3 


Fra of thoſe migrations ron the continent. Arz E 
the poſition is ſtrikingly confirmed to us by th the ” 
parallel hiſtory of Ireland, this iſland in a lat Z 
10 ſerving n as a „ droin to Britain, au 


9 


the population of it not being compleated in leſs 
than 500 years“. 
This reaſoning ſettles the firſt inhabitation of 
1000 years before Chriſt it is actually fixed by 
* | hæc tempora cultam & habitatam primùm Bri- 


years before Chriſt the progreſs of population, 


with the argument to ſettle it J. From the one 
reaſon it may be concluded, that the iſland was 


And the coincidence of two ſuch arguments, that 


derived from the ſtate of population on the conti- 


nent, and this deduced from the progreſs of popu- 


all to one common point of time, give us as much 
certainty on the ſubject, as we muſf ever expect 
in enquiries of this very remote nature, and fix the 


Aae 440—442. E. 30. + Hitt. of Manch. 
laid W nd 466 66, 2 8 3 28 15 P. 7 
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Britain about 1000 years before Chriſt. About 
fome of Richard's authorities: A. M. 3000, circa 
tanniam arbitrantur nonaulli, And about 1000 


as far as it can be traced in the iſland, concurs 


firſt inhabited no leſs than this number of years 
before the Chriſtian æra. And from the other 
it appears highly probable, that the iſland could 
not have been inhabited many more before it. 


lation in the iſland, the concurrence of both with 
the authorities of hiſtory, and the convergence of 


firſt migration of the Gauls into Britain, with as 
much preciſion as the difficulties of the queſtion 
1 will admit, about a thouſand years before the 


80 85 


y th - * Go Hiſtory of 3 p. 433437 and 
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coming of our Saviour, or about the reigns ot 
David and Solomon among the Jews. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND COLONY THAT 
MR, MA CPHERS ON BRINGS INTO BRITAIN, 


AG. 10. : « 1 he domeſtic improvements 


Which, in the beginning of their progreſs 


in Gaul, enabled the inhabitants of that coun- 


OM try to overrun. the regions of the Weſt and 
North, had arrived at ſome degree of maturity 
6 


long before the Ramans penetrated beyond 


the Alps. Inſtead of wandering in ſearch of 8 


foreign ſettlements, the Gauls found it more 


«« convenient to cultivate thoſe which they al- 1 
ready poſſeſſed. The ſpirit of conqueſt retired 
further towards the North; and the tide cf 1 
migration which had for ages flowed from Gaul, 
returned upon itſelf. —The German Celtæ re- 


4 


MN 


** paſſed the Rhine.” 


The improvements in agriculture a are here, and 
in p. 8, ſaid to have conſequentially occaſioned 1 
the migrations of the Gauls. But here they are 


equally ſaid to have put an end to them. And the 
ſame natural cauſe has two different and contra- 
dictory effects attributed to it.— The 1mprove- 


ments in agriculture are declared to have occaſioned 


migrations in the beginning of their progreſs, 
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and in their advancement dels. maturity to 
have given an abſolute termination to them. And 
| the ſame natural cauſe, that in its weaker and com- 

mencing operations produced one effect, in its 
| ſtronger and more perfect influence produced ano- 
| ther and the oppoſue. — All this, I think, 1 is clearly 
| aſſerted together in the preſent ex tract. The 
| « domeſtic improvements—, in the beginning of 
Ky their progre's in Gaul, enabled the inhabitants 


to overrun the regions ow the Weſt and 
« North—.” When they © had. arrived at 
ſome degree of maturity—, inſtead of wandering 
in ſearch of foreign ſettlements, the Gauls 
found it more convenient to cultivate thoſe 
which they already poſſeſſed,” Nor is this all 
the inconſiſtency which this extract ſeems to con- 
tain. Thoſe improvements, which in their infant 
ſtate impelled the Gauls to relinquiſh their country, | 
in their maturer condition not only induced them 
to ſtay at home, but even brought foreign emi- 


grants into the country. © The tide of migration, 


which had for ages flowed from Gaul, returned 
upon itſelf.” 


That multiplied population, which was s the | im- 


mediate conſequence of the commencing improve- 
ments in agriculture, obliged the Gauls to diſcharge 


themſelves in colonies into the neighbouring coun- 


tries. That infinitely greater population, which 


muſe have equally reſulted from the improvements 


being more generally diffuſed, more experiment- 


3 ply. known, and conſiderably heightened i in their 


4 e 
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influence, and which maſk have obliged the Gauls, 
man infinitely greater degree, to diſcharge them- 


{elves into the neighbouring regions; this, it ſeems, 


did not oblige them at all, this actually prevailed 


upon them to ſtay at home, and this abſolutely 
invited others into the country. Thus does this 
hvely and valuable writer again ſeem to be engaged 


at croſs purpoſes with his own argument. 


. More than three centuries prior 


to the Chriſtian æra, the German Celtz, 


under the name of Cimbri, ravaged all the 
regions lying between the Rhine and the Ionian 
ſea (Hz ſunt nationes que tam longe ab ſuis 
« ſedibus Delphos proſectæ ſunt. Cicero pro 
„ Fonteio, xx. ).“ 

The paſſage, here cited by Mr. Macpherſon, 


aQually ſtands in a ſtriking oppoſition to his doc- 


tine. It refers not to the Cimbri, or German 
. Celtæ, at all. It refers ſolely and abſolutely to 
the Proper Celtæ, or the natives of Gaul.— 


Cicero, vindicating the conduct of Fronteius in 


his government of Gaul, Provinciæ Galliæ M. 


Fronteius præfuit, and, like a mere advocate, 
catching at the popular prejudices of the Romans, 
ſays thus of the Gallic tribes. He ſunt nationes 
quæ tam longe ab ſuis ſedibus Delphos uſque, ad <7 
| Apollinem Pythium atque ad oraculum orbis terræ 
: vexandum ac ſpoliandum, brofedæ ſunt. 40 „ 5 


iiſdeu 


EY 
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5 Jiſdem gentibur—fe eſſum 1 Copitolium. | ': 
WD we ſee no mention of the Cimbri, and no inti- 
mation concerning the German Celtæ. All that 
is ſaid is ſpoken merely of the real and abſolute 


| plundered Delphi. And Mr. Macpherſon's quo- 
ation, not only does not prove the ſpirit of con- 
queſt to have retired from Gaul towards the 
North, and the German Celtæ to have ravaged all 
the regions ly ing between the Rhine and the 
lonian Sea; but actually evinces the contrary, 


* 


: very aQtive in Gaul, and appropriates theſe 
ravages to the Native Celtæ. 5 


6 from the Gauls to the Celto-Germanic colonies 


to „ agroſque debellatorum a ſe occuparunt. Diod. 
— „ Sic. lib. v.)—The German poſterity of the 
in “ Gauls, under the name of Cimbri, traverſed 


AJ. the vaſt regions between their own country and 
e, „ the fea of lonia (Cimbri contraQtis und! que 
183 & copiis, ad Ianicum mare converſi, gentem Illy- 
zes“ riorum, et quicquid gentium ad Macedonas 


ad © uſque habitat, imo ipſos Macedonas oppreſſere. 
r WR © Pauſ. Attic, iv.). About half a century after 


Ab | 1 the death of Alexander, they poured irreſiſtible 
en = DE Cog. w 
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| Gauls, of thoſe who ſacked Rome as well as 


+ : ſhews the ſpirit at this period to have been ſtill 


* ab; 5 29. The ſpirit of conqueſt paſſing 


beyond the Rhine, the latter pervaded Europe 
“ with their armies (Cimbri magnam Europe nec 
n Xt exiguam Aſiæ partem fibi oibotariorh fecere 
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ar mies into Greece, Thrace, and Macedonia — 
(Gens aſpera, audax, bellicoſa, domitis Pan- 


nonis, et hortante deinde ſucceſſu diviſis ag- 
minibus, alii Græciam, alii Macedoniam, om- 4 
nia ferro proterentes, petivere, Juſtin. lib. 


% xxiv.)—Some of them, paſſing the Propontis, 


filled the leſſer Aſia with their colonies (Tantz 
fœcunditatis juventus, ut Aſiam omnem velut 


examine aliquo implerent. Juſtin, lib. xxv.); 
cc 


and ſpread the terror of their name far and 


wide by the invincible fortune of their arms 
(Tantus terror nominis et armorum invicta fe- 
licitas. Juſtin, lib. xxv.). The irruption of 


the Cimbri was not merely depredatory. Ter 


leſt colonies in their conquered countries (Agros 


debellator um a ſe occuparunt. Diod. Sic. lib. 
n | ES 


I have cited this paſſage immediately after the 


former, that Mr. Macpherſon's argument may 
enjoy the full force of the authorities produced in 
its favour. And, in both theſe extracts, by the 
fame over-ruling influence the Germans are regu- 
harly ſubſtituted for the Gauls, They were the 
natives of. Gaul, and not the nde of ef 5 


BS 


time. - or ons half a century ig 4a the death 1 
| Alexander, as the preſent more accurately, though 7 
_ contradiQtorily, fixes it, ravaged all the country | 3 < 
to the ſea of lonia. In the year 279 before Chriſt, 
the Gauls ſent out three armies, which ravaged Þ 


very ſtrange, But it is actually true. 

Diodorus, ſpeaking expreſsly of the Gauls, but 
conſidering them as cxtended 47e pixgs Tn; Txvbls, 
ſays thus. Hi—funt qui Romam ceperunt. Hi 
= templum in Delphis expilarunt. Hi enn Eu- 


_ 1 ropæ partem g &C. Ot 804 66 vn EU Pwpary edoilig, 70 
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bs ef. To; EM I DoX n EAAHNO-TAAATAI xaneile;, 
K 


> cf Europe, and no inconſiderable portion of Aſia, 
je 2nd ſettled on the lands of the conquered, were 
y WE not Cimbri, though Mr. Macpherſon has unwarily 

> interpolated the name in his quotation; were not 


terpreted his own inſerted name of Cimbri to 
= mean; but were Gauls, the ſame that took Rome, 


were denominated Gallo-Grecr. 
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Pannonia, Greece, Macedonia, and Aſia, plun- 
dered, or attempted to plunder, the temple at 
Delphi, and ſettled colonies in ſome of thoſe 
countries. And even the authorities, here cited to 
confine theſe a ions to the Germans, all concur to 
appropriate them to the Gauls. This muſt ſeem 


I hoſe therefore who reduced a conſide: able part 


Germans, as Mr. Macpherſon has arbitrarily in- 


the ſame that plundered Delphi, and the ſame that 


Pauſanias in his Attica ſays thus. Walti 
extremis Europæ oris ad vaſtum mare accolunt.— 
Verùm ut Galli appellarentur, non niſi ferd uſus 
== obtinuit. Celtas enim, quum ipſi fe antiquitus, 
tum alii eos, nominarunt. IIi contraQtis unde- 
cunque copiis, ad Ionicum mare converſi, &c. 
| „ „ {5-7 


under the name of Cimbri. 


11 
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And here Mr. Macpherſon appears in his quotation 
to have inadvertently dropt the words Galli and 
Celtz, and to have planted the word Cimbri in 


their place. Pauſanias does not aſſert the German 


poſterity of the Gauls to have ravaged the country 


up to the ſea of Ionia, And Pauſanias does pet 
aſſert any nation to have committed theſe ravages 


: Gauls, and the Gauls only, to have made this 
: expedition. And he declares them to have paſſed 
under their own . denominations of 


| Galli and Celtæ. 


Juſtin is the other author ray quoted.” "And be 3 


is ſtill more ex preſoly againſt the purpoſe for which 
Mr. Macpherſon has produced him. 
thus. Galli, abundanti multitudine, cam eos non 
caperent terre que genuerant, ad ſedes novas quæ- 
rendas velut ver ſacrum miſerunt. Ex his portio 
in Italia conſedit, que et urbem Romanam captam 
incendit, et portio Inyricos ſinus — per ſtrages 


barbarorum penetravit, & in Pannonia conſedit; 


gens aſpera, audax, bellicoſa—. Hortante deinde 
ſucceſſu, diviſis agminibus, alli Greciam, alu Ma- 
cedoniam, omnia ferro. proterentes, pelivere. 


28 antuſque terror Gallici nominis erat, ut — ſolus | 


| ren Macedonia Piolemæus adyentum Gallorum 
in- 


He declares the 
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WT ;ntrepidus  audivit. —Igitur Galli, duce Belgio, 
attacked and defeated Ptolemy.—Interea Bren- 
8 nus, quo duce portio Gallorum in Græciam fe 
effuderat, audità victoria ſuorum qui Belgio 


duce Macedonas vicerant, —Delphos iter vertit “. 


And in another place Juſtin ſays thus. Gallorum 
| ei tempeſtate tantæ fœcunditatis juventus fuit, ut 
Aſiam omnem velut examine aliquo implerent. 
| Denique, neque reges Orientis ſine mercenario 
Callorum exercitu ulla bella geſſerunt, neque, 

pulſi regno, ad alios quam ad Gallos confugerunt. 
Tantus terror Ga/lici nominis et armorum invidta 


felicitas 7. And here Mr. Macpherſon appears, 
in the ſame ſtrain of inadvertency that is noticed 


before, to have left out the word Gallorum in 

8 one of his quotations, and Gallici in another, 
and to have applied all three in direct oppoſition to 
Z 7 big L expreſs and W e 3 of che whole, 


= into T ce; Deane, REY Macedonia, he Joes 


not aſſert to have been Germans, and he does not 


Z affirm to have been denominated Cimbri. He ex- 
© plicitly declares them to have been Gauls. He 
directly derives them from their native country of 

Gaul. And he repeatedly makes them to have 

been a part of that national body, which took the 
city of Rome, and marched to plunder the temple 

: W Veiphi. 


: J. Xxiv. e. 4, 5, 6. 
9 0 1 XXV. c. 2. 
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Fach of theſe long extrats reflects a light upon 
the other. And. from the united luſtre of all we 
may clearly ſee, that Mr. Macpherſon has been 
ſtrangely led away by his own. prejudices, has 
preſſed into his cauſe arguments that are all in a 
natural combination againſt him, and, in a ſpirit | 
of involuntary piracy, is even fighting under falſe 
colours. The total omiſſion of ſome expreſſions #7 
that muſt have diſproved the application of the 
paſſages, the careful diſcharge of all hoſtile words 


from the quotations, and the officious interpolation Þ 


of ſriendly in their room, faQs that appear evident 


upon the face of the extracts above, certain]y 


give an unhappy aſpect of diſingenuouſneſs to the 0 
whole, and may ſeem to diſcredit the inregrity Þ KL 
and honour of Mr. M icpherſon, But any one that 2 
has felt in his own breaſt the prevailing bias * Þ 
either ſyſtematical or national prejudices, and can a 
therefore make the proper allowance for the force 
of both together, will eaſily acquit Mr. Macpher- 
ſon of any intentional frauds, and will refer all to 
its immediate cauſe, to prepoſſeſſions which have 

enſlaved the ſtrongeſt intellects, and to weakneſſes 
which are the rouadwork. 1 all the Patriot Vir» 
2 tes, | 


P. 1612. 60 The German Celiæ 8 delta ſive | 
„ Galli quos Cimbros vocant. Appian, in Illyr. 
) repaſſed the Rhine, committed terrible de- 
5 6c vaſtations, and—extended their conqueſts to 
D « Spain.—| 
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A cc Spain—. The Luſitanians, according to Dio- 
, dorus Siculus, were the moſt warlike branch of 
6C. the Cimbri (aMx4puarele {hv £40k 0b. . Aucirö. 


4 Diod. Sic. lib. v.)“ 


= ceding articles.— The paſſage in Appian, which 
is here applied to the German Celtæ, belongs 
= to the Native Gauls in the original. Eoſdem 


Luſitanians a branch of the Galli, and has actually 


Galli, or Proper Celtæ, in p. 6—10, and of the 


ir: much later migrations of the Cimbri, or German 
| Celtæ, i in p. 10— 12, Mr. Macpherſon in p. 8, g, 
{aſſerts Spain to have been filled with a colony from 
Gaul, as he here aſſerts it to have received another 


ſive from Germany, and actually brings the ſame 


Iyr. Jie of A as a proof of both. When he 


5 to | Eh » 5 1106, Araſtel. 1670. 


| Here we meet with the ſame ſtrain of falle quo- 
tation, as we have already remarked in the pre- 


"= [Autarios] Celtaſque, quos Cimbros vocant, ad 4 

"7 : Delphos poſuiſſe caſtra : 5 evlovg x KEATOIE, To | 
Kg Aryopuerc,. EIT AEA®OIE EYETPATEYEAL ®, 
The Gauls, we ſee, who are ſaid to have been I 
denominated Cimbri, were actually Proper Celtz, 

and were abſolutely the very Gauls that encamped 
againſt the temple of Delphi.—And the paſſage 
bere cited from Diodorus, to prove the Luſitanians 

4 ; a branch of the Cimbri, is equally cited by Mr. 
ce Maepherſon only four pages before, to prove the 


no reference to either. This is as aſtoniſhing as 
it is evident. Speaking of the migrations of the 
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is to evince the Cimbric or. Celto-Germanic ſet- 
tlement from it, as here and in p. 30, he quotes 
it thus, axxiurale {ty os a XENS evot Avoirœvoi, 
and, omnium Cimbrorum fortiſſimi ſunt Luſitani. 
But when he is to prove the Galic, he«cites it 
| thus, | aAX1AWTHAIO ty TON DTAAATQN o #&A2p 
Abri. Mr. Macpherſon's prejudices and inad- 
vertency throw any colour over the paſſage, which 
the nature of the preſent argument calls for. The 
ſame portion of hiſtory is adduced by Mr. Mac- 
pher ſon, and once only within four pages, to prove 
two abſolutely oppoſite points. It is adduced 
three times; and the principal word in the origi- 
nal, which would kave vindicated the paſſage from 
the miſapplication, is ſtudiouſly omitted every 
time. And the main eſſential words in the quo- 
tation are twice interpolated, and are both times 
different. The paſſage, in ſhort, that has been 
thus applied to the Galli and the Cimbri, has not 
the leaſt connexion with either. It refers only to 
the Iberes: TQ N AE IBHPQN UN AWT A10k er ETvv o 
a ,j,a Aber, ſays Diodorus, all along dif- 
 tinguiſhing the iberes from the Celtæ. And, to 
compleat this group of inaccuracies and contra- 
dictions, this very part of Diodorus's hiftory is 
referred to by Mr. Macpherſon in p. 86 and 


87, as containing an © expreſs teſtimony,” that Þ | 


the Iberians were a = 2 prope” from the 
: Celiz. i 45, 


P. 10—12, 
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5. 10—12. « The German Celtz (1mm; &. 


repaſſed the Rhine, committed terrible devaſta- 
« tions, and acquired a juſt title to the name of 
Cimbri, which ſignifies a band of robbers. 
Kubo; waftA N Tec 785 An5 as. Plutarch in 
* Mario. Anrgirer eve; & cc Tm 04 KH. a 
4 bo, lib. vii.) ®. * 

This irruption of the 8 Celtz is fixed, 


Sand dropping his ſword with terror at the appear- 


himſelf ſo formidable to his countrymen. Ives 


* 80 Dr. Macpherſon interprets Cimbri, 8 
and from the ſame incompetent authority, p. 1 12. 
F V. II. p. 532. Bryan. — Valerius Maximus in his 


occidendum in privata domo Minturnis clauſum fer- 


vus publicus, natione Cimber, et ſenem et inermem 


et ſqualore obſitum, ſtrictum gladium tenens, aggredi 
non 1 (uſtinuit, ſed claritate viri obcæcatus, abjecto 
3 | bee 


8 
N 

8 
r 


radarng To yore, n Ke Plutarch in Mario 1 


das I have noted before, more than three centuries 

prior to the Chriſtian æra in p. 11; and in p. 28, 
about half a century after the death of Alexander, 
Zor about the year 273 before Chriſt, But as a 
Eproof of the irruption, Mr. Macpherſon quotes 
the well-known paſſage of Plutarch, that relates 
the ſtory of a Gallic or Cimbric horſeman being 
ſent to murder Marius in the priſon of Minturnæ, 


ance, addreſs, and name of a man, that had made 


at 1 70 v. 7 Kg, v—_— vag operon . 
But 


account of this incident ſays thus —Miſſus ad Marium 
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But this paſſage evidently relates to that incurſion | 
of the Cimbri, which happened near two cen- 
turies after either period, which was made across 
the Rhine about 112, and was terminated: by! Marius 3 f 
about 101, before the Chriſtian æra. 9 
And the intimation here given, that the Ger. = 
man Celta acquired the name of Cimbri after 
they had paſſed the Rhine, and after they had“ 5 4 
committed terrible devaſtations in Gaul, appeais 
for its authority to another paſſage of Plutarch, I 
which ſays not, that the name was given on the 
Gallic ſide of the Rhine, but on the German, 
which ſays not, that the Gauls conferred the 3 : 
_ appellation upon them, but that the German; 
: uſually called a robber a Cimber. So much | is the 1 
5 prove 1n N ition to the point 5 = 


re N 
5 * * 92 
e 
r 
be vo 
. 8 
= 
25 


P. 28, 49. 95 The Gam poſterity of te ; 
. Gauls, under the name of Cimbri,—cut to : 
: c pieces all the intermediate nations between their 
; uy original ſeats and the. Helleſpont (Extorres 
410 inopià agrorum, profecti domo, per aſperrimam 
Illyrici oram, Pæoniam inde et Thraciam, pug: : | 
„ nando cum ferociſſimis gentibus, menſi has“ 7 
* terras CONE e lib. xxxvñi.).“ | | 


8 


ferro, attonitus 1. ac tremens fugit. Cimbric 
nimirum calamitas oculos hominis perſtrinzit, de 
; victæque ſuæ gentis interitus animum comminuit | 
etiam Diis immortalibus indignum ratis, ab uno eju 
Nationis interfici Marium, quam totam | deleverar 3 


= th ©: 10. 5 25 6. Detphia. 
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have produced this paſſage again with the new 
Fquotation annexed to it, to point out another in- 
Nance of the ſtrange inaccuracy which runs 
through the preſent work. In p. 24, we are told, 
that the Gael of the continent extended their 
„ name with their arms into all the regions of 
„ Europe; and we have this quotation to con- 
firm it, “Ferox natio Gallorum pervagata bello 
e prope orbem terrarum. Livius, lib. xxxviii.” 
The former citation is brought to prove the ir- 
fuptions of the Cimbri or German Celtæ, in oppoſt _ 
ion to the Gael or Native Celtæ. The latter is = 
produced to prove the irruptions of the Gael or 
Native Celtæ, in contradiſtinction to the Cimbri 
= German Celtæ. And yet the two paſſages, 
3 hat are thus applied to two different nations, are 
Aually parts of one and the ſame account, and 
Fre directly ſpoken of one and the ſame people. 
The whole paſſage runs thus. Manlius in Gallo- 
Præcid bellum geſſit . Hi Galli, —ſeu inopiâ agri 
zu prædæ ſpe, nullam gentium, per quas ituri 
ſent, parem rati, Brenno duce, in Dardanos per- 
Fenerunt— Non: me preterit, Milites, ſays Man- 
bus to his ſoldiery, omnium que Aſiam colunt 
pentium Gallos fama belli preflare. Inter mitiſſi- 
mum genus hominum ferox natio, pervagata bello 
prope orbem terrarum, ſedem cepit,—Semel primo 
rongreſſu ad Ailiam olim fuderunt majores noſtros: 
A = tempore per ducentos jam annos, pecorum 
erat. Sen conſternatos cædunt fugantque . Et 
= 5 „ i, Fe, | 
have 


illis 
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illis majoribus noſtris cum haud dubiis Gallis in 
terrd ſud genitis res erat. Hi | jam degeneres ſunt, 
mixti, et Gallo-Grac; vere quod appellantur— 
 Extorres inopia agrorum, profedi domo, pet 
aſperrimam lllyrici oram, Pæoniam inde et Thra. 
ciam, pugnando cum ferocifſimis gentibus, emenſi, 
has terras ceperunt. But now manſuefacta ct F* 
feritas“. What Mr. Macpherſon has given in 
one place to the Native Gauls, and in another to 
the German Celtz, relates only to the former | f 
we ſee. And the inconſiſteney in the application 


is a remarkable inſtance. of inattention in the | 
author. 1 


p. . 2. „ The German Celtæ (Celtæ iy 
Gali quos Cirabros vocant. Appian. in TIlyr 
4 InTw; de Taxa; re yur, n Rico, Plutarch 
Mario.) repaſſed the Rhine,—acquired a ju 
title to the name of Cimbri, which ſignifies 
| 4 band of robbers (Ki emrevoualeo% Tsepecvor TY | 
| ANF a5. Plutarch i in Mario. Ne ole; xc. TAG! "= 
„ O Kiucew. Strabo, lib. vii.) —, and,—more that CY 
„e three centuries prior to the Chriſtian Zr 
„extended their conqueſts to-—Great BriÞ 
„% tain,—And the Welch retain, in their nam 
an undoubted mark of their Cimbrie extra 
$6 tion.” 
And in p. 30, hn When ſome of ti f 
Cimbri appeared on che frontiers of Graf 
* E. la, 16 and "7. 3 0 
: « other 2 f. 
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others drove the antient Gael from the Belgic 


1 ortos ab Germanis Rhenum antiquitus tranſduc- 
" tos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi conſediſle z 
h, Galloſque qui ea | loca incolerent, expuliſſe. 
| Lib. tt): 


I have brought theſe two lin together, in 
order to exhibit by both the whole of Mr. Mac- 


er, Pherſon's aſſertions ard authorities upon this ſub- 
on ect. Mr. Macpherſon frequently goes over the 
2 N ame points again in the progreſs of his diſquiſiti- 
: pn, and very ſtrangely neglects to give authorities 


or his aſſertions in the firſt inſtance, but produces 
hem in the ſecond. And the three great parti- 
&ulars contained in the extracts are theſe. "That 
| 11 he German Celtæ repaſſed the Rhine more than 

0 or (p. 28) about 270 ;ears before Chriſt 3 


ymri, the indigenous appellation of the Welth 


£0 Zat preſent, is a full proof of the German Celiæ 


havi a large colony 1 ita 
K ng paſſed over in a larg y into Britain. 


1 Each ſhall be the ſubject of a diſtinct paragraph. 


ame That the German Celtæ repaſſed the Rhine 
2 . 7 5 ae 
irac zinto Gaul at the one or the other of the periods 


mentioned above, is the firſt point in Mr. Mac- 


— 
DT, 
Cl 


pherſon's deduction of the ſecond colony into Bri- 
eecel! tian. It was this which gave the firſt motion to 
the great maſs of matter on the continent, and 
22 occaſioned thoſe vibrations that were ſo ſenſibly 
* elt! into the ms. And Jets by a ſtrange unhap- 
50 . pineſs, 


diviſion of Gaul—{reperiebat Czfar Belgas eſſe 


— 


"A Ne 
— L. ——— W 7 
. US rhe a ber a doe hug 


—  — 


8 | That the name of Cimbri was peculiarly given on 
„ ecaſion of this expedition into Gaul; and, I hat 
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netrated into Britain, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, no 


with Mr. Macpherſon's Cimbri. The Belge never 
2 e all the Tegions}ying between the Rhine Þ 
LY * and 


W . * REPLY 
* n +2 7 r . . 
. , A EN IF, -FY 
f 2 F * 
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g pineſs, the alledged fact does not carty the ſmal;. 1 
eſt appearance of a proof where it is firſt ment. 
oned, and carries only the appearance of one where BY 
it is mentioned again. The four firſt quotations are 
not intended to authenticate the fact at all. Two of © 
them only aſſert the Gauls to have been denomi- 9 | 
nated Cimbri, and the others only intimate the - 
Cimbri of Germany to have been actually rob. 
bers. But none of the four in the leaſt aſſerts the 
remigration of the German Celtæ into Gaul at 1 
this period. And in p. 30. the only authority for 
the fact is the paſſage from Cæſar, which rum 
thus in the original: Reperiebat pleroſque Belga f 
eſſe ortos a Germanis; Rhenumque antiquitu FF 
_ tranſduQos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi conſediſſe; 
Galloſque qui ea loca incolerent expuliſſe. But this BY 
is no proof, any more than the quotations before, 
that the German Celtæ repaſſed the Rhine at this EF 
period under the name of Cimbri. He ſhews not the 
Belgæ to have been German Celtæ at all. It ſhews "2 
not the Belgæ to have been ever denominated Cim- |} 
bri. And it ſhews them not to have repaſſed the, “ 
| Rhine either 300 or 270 years before Chriſt. The | 
| Belgz indeed croſſed the Rhine into Gaul many 
rears before either of theſe periods, ſince they pe- 


Teſs than 350 years before Chriſt. And the Belgzx 7 
certainly were not the people, that Mr. Mac. |" 
pherſon here intimates them to have been, and 

that they muſt have been if they were the ſame 
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and the Tonian ſea,” never © poured irreſiſtible | 
« armies into Greece, Thrace, and Macedonia,” 
never cut to pieces all the intermediate nations 
between their original ſeats and the Helleſpont,” 
never“ filled the leſſer Aſia with their colonies,” 
9 ; N30 never ©* extended their conqueſts into Spain.“ 
N heſe magnificent actions are attributed before to 
dhe German Celtz in general, under the name of 
Cimbri. They are now attributed to that body of 
0 Ye Germans which was particularly denominated. 
es. And I have previouſly demonſtrated that 
8 belonged to neither, but were wholly the 
Exploits of the native Gauls or Proper Celte. 
Nor was the name of Cimbri given to the Bel- 


3 
5 
+ HS 
3 


Us 2 15 
er, on occaſion of their expedition back into 
is Þþ & Paul. That the Belgæ ever bore the appellation, 


$as not yet been proved by Mr. Macpherion. And 
| 4 was never the mere appropriated title of the 
ho Perman Celtz | in general, or of any diviſion of 
gem in particular, It was the general and com- 
1 on denomination of the whole collective body of 


the [2 he Celtæ. And ſuch it appears very early on the 
2 1 Continent. «4 he natives and reſidents of Gaul, that 


Fave previouſly ſhewn to have broke into Greece, 
; Þ have attacked Delphi, and to have ravaged Aſia, 
ese appear to have been denominated equally 
: 'M Celtæ, Cimmeri, or Cimbri. The Celtæ, 

Who are called Cimbri, ſays Appian, encamped 
N Fin Delphi: : Kg, 10% Agyopnvois KH role, £T;, 
Y ſos ourareca. . en of the Teutones 


— — A OS A EASE ⁊ 2 — 


. — ey — 


and Cimbri, Plutarch ſays that the Cimmeri 
vuvere firſt known to the Greeks in former ages, | 
- Kipppptgtay To fe g D EXAnvur Twy 7%A% yroo0i\u . | 
The Gauls, lays Diodorus, who in antient times 
over-ran alt Aſia, were denominated Cimmerii : » I! 
roc T%Auions Xporci TE AS, anacuy xaladpapomts, wn EH 
N 0 Kiyepiz F. And the Galatæ of theGreeks, 8 
ſ aysJoſephus,were formerly calledGomarians; vu 
voy v EMO Taxula; *, Touape Aryoperest, F be : 
Celiæ of Germany therefore muſt, equally with 
the Celtz of Greece and Aſia, have carried the 
name into all the countries that they conquer. 
ed. And it was not any appropriated diſtinQion |} 
the Celtz in Germany or in Greece from the 
Celtæ in Gaul. It was the ſtanding ſignature oi 
the original derivation of both from the ſtock d 
the Cimmern in Gaul. And it was obviouſly the 
firſt and original charatteriſtic of that great natio| 


: living, as | ſhall ſhew hereafter; they muſt natural F- 


CO RS — — — — — 
* - * 
— — 


of Joſephus, Mr. Pezron has very juſtly remarkaff 
that ſeveral others of the antients have aſſerted 1 


SGomer, Galatæ - and 1 in bis Gomer, « ex oy Z 
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nal family, which was afterwards denominate( 
Galli and Celtz. Diſtinguiſhed by the epithet 
of Galliand Celtæ from their mode and manner a 


: M1} 
ly have been diſtinguiſhed before by ſome prime] 


ol. fl. p. 495. 5p. 355. 1 
Tant. lib. i. c. 7. And in confirmation of this poſi Þ 


fame, Fuflathius of Antioch in his, Teusp of oO 4 
Tug vn Taalas, ab>:5now—Jerom in his, Sunt autc 


Galatz, 1d eſt, n 
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ua and finn appellation, by ſomething that 
carried the note of their deſcent from the great 
patriarch of their line. And ſuch appears to be 
the name of Cimmerii, Variouſly written Cim- 
= bri, Cimmerii, Cumri, Gumti, and Gomerite, 
it bears all the marks of an original and hereditary 
ſignature, and points fully, as it is expreſsly refer- 
red by biſtory“, to the patriarch Gomer, —The 
name therefore did not commence about three 
Fcenturies before Chriſt. It had been a name for 
ages before that period. The denomination was 
not given to the German Celtæ by the Gauls, for 
no 3 heir re-entrance into Gaul at that period, and as 
Za mark of ignominy for their devaſtations in it. 
It was at that time the hereditary denomination of 
the Gauls themſelves. And the appellation was 
not borne by the Belgæ, or any or all of the Ger- 
atio man Celtæ, as the appropriated name of the Ger- 
ele mans; becauſe it was borne equally by the Gauls 
then of Greece, the Gauls of Macedonia, and the 
er d Vauls of Aſia, and was the one comprehenſive 5 
ura Mitle of . 
mr This directly accounts 6 the el of * 
Fame name in Britain, without calling in the extra- 
mY agant and unwarranted ſuppoſition, that the Cel- 
rk of North-Germany ſettled in the iſſand. That 
dus his luppoſition | is void of VINE ſupport i in aa bb is 


= * Joſephus Ant, lid. Le. 7. The name is written 
x qu Gumri by Llowarch He. 1a the fixth Sony's ſee 
1 Ia 8 Alchæol. 1 5 | 5 
9 obvious 
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obvious from the management ef Mr. Macpher 2 
ſon himſelf, who grounds it only on the nam, x 
„The Welſh,” he ſays p. 12, © retain in their 
e name an undoubted mark of their Cimbric ex. 
8 tradlion. In Britain,“ he ſays p. 30, 6e their 
- 1. ory name remains, with their biood, in the 
40 Cimbri of Wales.“ But I have already ſhewn the 
name to have not been the appropriated appellatior 2 . 
of the German Celtæ, but the one univerſal title ! 1 5 
he Gallic, the German, the Græcian, and the“ 
Aſiatic Gauls. The fixed indigenous denominati.“ 
on of the Gauls at home, it was carried with their 
colonies into the Faſt, into Germany, and ino 
Britain. The fixed indigenous appellation of be 
Gauls abroad, it was retained by them, equally a, 
.the general title of all, and as the particular deſig- 
nation of ſome. Thus one third of the Gael cr 
the Continent was particularly denominated Galli, 
and one third of the Celtæ in Gaul was diſtinctive. 
ly denominated Celtz, in the days of Cæſar f. 
And the Gauls of Aſha Minor were called Cimme 
rians, or Gomerites, in the Days of Joſephus |, 
Thus, when all the German Celtæ were denomi- 
' nated Cimbri or Cambri, there was a nation off 
Si-Cambri upon the banks of the Rhine, and i 
tribe of Cimbti within the peninſula of Jutland *,| 
And thus the common appellation of all the tribe Y 
of Britain, is ſtill retained by the deſcendants , 
: three of them in Wales, The Welſh therefore 1 


1 = 1 Au. ib Le. 7. 
Is or, of Mancheſter, p- 427. 
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1 preſerve no mark of their extraction from the 
= 5 | German Celtz, in their preſent denomination of 

I Cymri, It is the ſign only of their original deri- 
vation from the Cimmerii of Gaul. And Mr.“ 
23 5 Macpherſon's whole ſcheme, of a Cimbric or 
Celto- Germanic eftabliſhment in the iſland, ap- 
0 pears to be entirely hypothetical and groundleſs, 


; p. 12, 13. The firſt irruption of the nati- 
| «*« ons of the Northern Germany happened, as we 
* have already obſerved, more than three centu- 
== « ries before the commencement of our preſent _ 
* ra. About two ages after, the Celtz beyond 
« the Rhine threw another fleece of adventurers, 
under the name of Cimbri, into the regions of 
© the South (Sexcenteſimum & quadrageſimum 
annum urbs noſtra agebat cum Cimbrorum 
| « audita ſunt arma. Tacit. Germ. 37.).” 
l have produced this extract, merely to point 5 
1 out, how unfriendly and hoſtile Mr. Macpherſon's 
= own quotations would be to his ſyſtem, if they 
were not a little garbled by him.— Of the two 
2 ircuptions here aſſerted, the authority adduced 
ſor the latter entirely precludes the former. The 
27 paſlage is crippled in Mr. Macpherſon' s quota- 
tion. In the original it runs thus. Proximi 
Oceano Cimbri, parva nunc civitas, ſed gloria 
ingens . Sexcenteſimum et quadrageſimum an- 
num urbs neſtra agebat, cum Franc Cimbrorum 
. . audita 
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avilits ſunt arma. T his therefore was the firſt 
irruption of the Cimbri into the South of Europe. f 
And Mr. Macpherſon” s own quotation, when it is I 
reſtored toits original perfection, exprovly- n 2 
it to have been the firſt, C 


Tus are all the parts of Mr. ſor 1 
great argument in favour of a German- Celtic "0 
colony ſettling in the iſland. And every part, we F 
ſee, aſſerts ſome fact that is not true, or deduce = | 
ſome reaſoning that is not juſt. The whole there. I 
fore is one ſyſtem of Error. And the exiſtence of | 1 
a ſecond colony in Britain, as diſtin from the | = 
| Gael of the firſt and the Beigæ of the third, ap- 7 
pears to be totally ungrounded. In all the argu. 1 
ments but one, Mr. Macpherſon has endl 4 
the German with the Proper Celtz, though the Þ 
very ſcope and- purpoſe of his arguments neceſſi. 
* led him to diſtinguiſh accurately between then. i 
And in that one Mr. Macpherſon has confoundel| 
the Cimbri with the Belgæ. Having accompani uy 
cd the German Celtæ, or the Cimbri, in all tei 1 
| imaginary expeditions acroſs the continent of Fu} 11 
rope, we find them at laſt dwindled down into che 8 
| Belgz, who had never been mentioned befor: B 


and to whom the preceding quotations, even as In d 
terpolan 8 


2 & 4 
r ur; VO RAG ens oe rr — 
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: terpolated and garbled by Mr. Macoherfon' s own 
5 inadvertency and prejudice, have not the ſmalleſt 


and in ravages which they never committed, Mr. 


"XZ Macpherſon at laſt attributes them to a ſmall body 
= of Germans, the Relgæ, whoſe only incurſion was 
from the German to the Gallic ſide of the Rhine, 
and whoſe only ravages were confined to a corner 
of Gaul. And the whole account, as the reader 


muſt already have obſerved, is ſupported by a train 
| of the moſt extraordinary inaccuracies, involuntary 


Ml miſquotations, unintended perverfions, and miſ- 
"= taken reaſoning, that perhaps ever occurred with- 
I in ſo ſhort a compaſs, in the writings of a man of . 


ded 3 1 learning, taſte, and diſcernment. 
re. 
of b- 


MM | cock Tas THIRD COLONY. THAT 


dem.“ 3 MR, MACPHERSON BRINGS INTO BRITAIN. 
4% 5 


dan!“ : 
ther T : 
Fol 


0 the} 
efort, i 
as 1 
ola E | 


reference. Having through various pages engaged. 
the Germans in incurſions which they never made, 


AG. 30. e The Cimbri who remained in 
11 Gaul became [came] afterwards [after 
the paſſage of others into Britain] to be diſtin- 
% guiſhed by the name of Belge. As that appel- 
by lation carries reproach in its meaning, it is lixke- 
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6 


"0 ly that i it was impoſed on that warlike nation b 
«ac 


„the Gael whom they had expelled from their 


"= territories, Balge or Balgen, in- the ancient 
7 


Celtic, ſignified a ſpotted or party-coloured herd, 
and, in a metaphorical ſenſe, a mixed people, 
or an aggregate of many tribes, The name 
© alludes either to Belgium's being peopled pro- 


40 miſcuouſly by the German tribes, or to the un- 
*k 


avoidable mixture of the Celtic colonies beyond 


« the Rhine with the. Sarmatæ of the Faſt and 
„ North,” 5 5 
Mie are told Vale, is in p. 10, 11,6 that the Ger- 2 
man Celtæ re- paſſed the Rhine, committed ter- 
rtible devaſtations, and acquired a juſt title io 
the name of Cimbri, which ſignifies & band | 
of robbers.” And we are here told, that the 
Cimbri were diflinguiſhed i in Gaul by the name 


of Belgæ. Ihe Gael, that had been expelled 


from their own territories, mult have been the . 
perſons that gave them the appellation of Cimbri 
or Robbers. And yet they are here repreſented as | 
giving them the name of Belgæ. The former | 


was a ſtrong brand upon their national character, 


and a lively maik of the reſentment of the injured 
Gael. And yet it is here ſuppoſed to have been 
| ſuperſeded ſcon afterwards by a title from the ſame MY 
" injured people, that carries little or no reproach * 
with it. But this der. vation of the names of Cim- | 
bri and Belgæ is all as imaginary, as the reſting a 
momentous point of hiſtory upon ſuch precarious 
_ deduQtions is weak and triffing. The German BY 
Celtæ, 5 


1 . * Vp Cots * 
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cke, as I have ſhewed before, muſt neceſſarily 


| "q bees to have "IR yy in of Ceſar | 
3 Ws, pleroſque Belgas eſſe ortos a Germanis, Rhe- 
numque antiquitus tranſduQos — ibi conſediſſe, 


— | © have borne the ſame appellation on the German as 
- 4 on the Gallic ſide of the Rhine, And, wherever it 
o vas given or aſſumed, it was certainly no title of 
4 reproach, becauſe the Belgæ appear univerſally 
e | acknowledging i it: for their own.on the Continent,. 
p in n and in Ireland... . Thin therefore « entire- 


4 See hereafter forthe beige. 


: 2 © Galloſque—-expulifle : u here we have not the 
9 leaſt intimation of any change i in the name upon 
their paſſing into Gaul, and where they ſeem to 


its meaning. And the name 1 be detived from 
ſome principle of diſtinQion, that was admitted 


their migration into Gaul, immediately on the 
I German fide of the Rhine. And as they and their | 


— — — nap — A — ET 
— — — . —˙*Vd' . — — —.— 
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in Gaul, and muſt therefore have been the fame 
| in Germany = They had ſeized no leſs than one | 
third of all Gaul 4: And they mult therefore have 
been very conſiderable for their power in Germa- 
ny. And the name of Belg ſeems to have been 
highly charaCteriſtic of their greatneſs, as Balc in 
Iriſh ſignifies Strong or Mighty. This Etymon 8 
at leaſt does not, like Mr, Macpherſon's, violate "8 
any proprieties of criticiſm, It confronts no evi- 
dence of records. And it is not made either the "I 
buttreſs or the baſis of vor 92 5 ſtem in 1 
hiſtory. 1 


YT 32, 33. © The Celto- Girmanie bes who 

« had driven the old Gael from Belgium, ſettling 7 
* in that diviſion of Gaul, roſe, in proceſs of 1 
time, into a variety of petty ſtates, Each of 1 
theſe, ſome time before the arrival of Cæſar, 
«* ſent colonies into Britain, — It is difficult to 
« aſcertain the is of this third OSS. from Is 
6c the continent,” - 
The Belgæ are aſſerted by Mr. Macpherſon to 
have made iwo migrations into Britain, and to 
have ſettled two colonies in the iſland, one under 
the name of Cimbri, and the other under the ap- 
pellation of Belgæ. The exiſtence of the former . 
incident I have already demonſtrated to be merely #7 
viſionary. But "oe latter! Is real. Mr. enen 


-Þ Cafar, p. 34- t Car, p. 3 
however, 
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however, in dividing one migration and one colony 
into two, has even thrown an air of fiction and fal- 
90 over the truth. 


| formed a len of petty 8 And this 
is confirmed by Cæſar's account of them. When 
7 be rr of the Rhemi AY their oy 


f Y © mis eſſent, et quid in bello poſſent, ſic reperiebat, 


of their civitates or tribes were derived from Ger- 


WW \ cromandui, and the Atuatici ; and that the other 


the Belge, to reduce them into various fates, 
ee reduced, they therefore ranged as diſtin 


Fg fates ſend colonies into Britain. The number 
er 


. the number of Belgic colonies in Britain was only 
er 8 
A 5. Theſe were the Cantii of Kent, the Regni 


P. 33 and 34, 


3 pleroſque Belgas eſſe ortos a Germanis, that moſt 
many, the Bellovaci, the Sueſſionee, the Nervii, : 
and the Attrebates, the Ambiani, the Morini, the 
Y . and the Caletes, the Velocaſſes, the 
4 3 ſtates were native Germans, Courier, Eburones, 
1 Cæraeſos, Pæmanos, qui uno nomine German! 


Tor nw. * here was no need therefore of 
any interval of time after the invaſion of Gaul by 


: 1 ribes in Germany, and therefore ſettled as diſtin 
communities in Gaul. Nor did each of theſe 


of Belgic communities in Gaul was 12. And 


0 . the Proper Belge of. * and 


§² lr. 
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Wiltſhire, the Dorotriges of Dorſetſhire, and the 1] 
Damnonii of Devonſhire. And theſe afterwards 
| Planted a new colony, under the name of Trino- 

vantes, in the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex ME 


p. 33. © It is difficult to aſcertain the æra f 
this third migration from the continent. We 2 
«6 ought to place it perhaps half a century prior | 
* to the arrival of Cæſar. Divitiacus, King off 
the Sueſſiones, who flouriſhed before that great 
commander, may probably have tranſplanted = 
from Gaul thoſe tribes i in Britain over whom 5 
„ he reigned.” ---- 5 
When the Belgæ made FED imaginary has ” 
on into Britain, under the name of Cimbri, about 
three centuries before Chriſt, they are ſuppoſed io 
have paſſed over into the iſland immediately after 
their arrival in Gaul. Deſcrying, from their 7 
* new ſettlements, the iſland of Britain, they paſ- 
« fed the narrow channel which divides it from the 
4 continent *.“ Their ſecond migration into Bri 3 
tain, under the name of Belgæ, is puſhed two 
_ centuries lower, in order to make it diſtin and E] 
ſeparate from the other. But as they only made 
one of theſe expeditions into the iſland, fo this wa 
begun as early as 34 centuries before Chriſt. Thai 

' invaluable colleQor of antient notices, Richard of Þ* 
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WT cireaceſter, here throws a remarkable light upon 

© the dark period of the Britiſh hiſtory. A. M. 
: 1 3650. Has terras intrarunt Belgæ and, EjeQi a 
: 'I hve Britones . And the Belge were certainly 
© not tranſplanted: by Divitiacus into Britain. "They" 

Thad been ſettled! about 250 years in the iſland, 
when Divitiacus came over into it. Apud Sueſſi- 
i| ” ones, ſays: Cæſar, fuiſſe regem noſtrà etiam me- 
e 1 # moria Divitiacum, totius Galliz potentiſſimum,. 
x Ya, quum magnæ partis harum regionum, tum 


of ©Zetiam Britanniæ, imperium obtinuerit l. He ac- 
at el the ſovereignty of the cont'nental and the 
illand Belgæ. And, bringing over a large rein- 
forcement of the former, he enabled the latter to 
extend their poſſeſſions into the in eriour regions 
ol the country. Cum exercitu in hoc regnum 


ed | 22 


tis 
ut tranſiit Rex Æduorum [ Sueſſionum] Divitiacus, 


5 WE 


| to F magnamque ejus partem ſubegit 1. The poſſeſſi- 
ons of the Belgæ, before the coming of Divitiacus, 
in all probability extended, as I- have ſhewn alcea- 
dy in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter, over Kent and.a 

| ſmall part of Middleſex, over Suſſex, and the 
greateſt part of. Hampſhire: and Wiltfhire, over 
Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and a part of Cornwall. 


ter 
zeit 
"als 
the 
Br BY 


tw0 = 
and“ And he ſubdued the reſt of Middleſex, and all 
wy Eſſex, all; Surrey, the reſt of Hampſhire, and the 


adjoining parts of Berkſhire, the reſt of Wilt- 
ol © ſhire, the remainder of Cornwall, all Somerſet- 
i ſhire, and-the South- Weſt of Glouceſterſhire. 7. 


e 
p. go. 1 P. 34. 1 b. o. 5 
4 Hiſtory of Mancheter, p. be, 61, anc 412, 15. 
75 
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The era of the Belgic migration into Britain then ' | F 
is here aſcertained, and ſhewn to have been, not | 
half a century,” but three centuries, * prior to 
e the arrival of Cæſar.““ And Divitiacus is ſhewn 5 4 
not to “ have tranſplanted fram Gaul thoſe tribes | 
te in Britain over whom he reigned,” but only to | 
have brought over an army, and to have only | 1 
made ſome additions to the previous poſſeſſions of | 7 
the — VVV Le. —_ 


This is the Mott fin of My Macpherſon | lt 
arguments for a third colony in Britain. As te 
proof of a colony of Belgæ in the iſland, tbe 
argument carries every conviction with it. But as T 
the proof of a third colony, as a proof that the | 5 
5 Belgæ firſt ſettled in Britain under their own name 
about a century only before Chrift, it 1s 6 equaly | 
erroneous and trifling. 
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"EU 4a 3. i 


"motions of Mr. Macpherſon's Celtæ on the 


| Loy I have demonſtrated his account of 
"them, I think, to be one groſs perverſion of the 
real hiſtory. And I ſhall now follow him into 
the iſland. By diſproving the incidents and rea- 
ſonings, from which he deduces the origin of 
ite colonies in Britain, I have diſproved the 
Zexiſtence of them already. But I ſhall til] purſue 
him through all his reaſonings and facts in the 
iſland, and endeavour to unravel the one and to 


verthrow the other, with the ſame reſpe& to 


I. con- 


\H U 8 far T have 4 mlouraly. to the : 


Ir. ee and wilh the ſame fidelity to 
ET ruth, 
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THREE COLONIES 1 BRITAIN 


FAG. 32. When the Romans carried their | 
arms into Britain, the whole iſland wa: 
— © poſſeſſed by three nations ſprung originally, Z 9 
* though at very different moos, from the e Gael = 
©« of the continent.” | By 
Let us examine this polling by the account of Ti 
| him, who was the firſt Roman that carried hu 
arms into Britain, and who is the moſt accurate 
diſtinguiſher of the general diviſions of the Br 
tons. Britanniæ Pars interior, he ſays, ab is 3 
incolitur, quos natos in in ſulæ 1 ip memorid proditun | 
dicunt: maritima pars ab iis qui=ex Belgis trau. 0 
ſierant v. Here we ſee the iſland, not partitioned, |» 
like Gaul, into three diviſions, but broken only "2 
into two. Here we ſee the iſlanders, not divided 
as Mr. Macpherſon has divided them, into Gael | 
Cimbti, and Belgæ; but diſtinguiſhes rely imo 


.* Ceſar, | p. 88. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF MR. MACPHERSON's | 
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Yves and Aborigines. The Belgz were known 


all of them immemorially, ſettled in the iſland: 
The aſſertion of Mr. Macpherſon, therefore, is 
Fairedly i in the face of hiſtory. And, when the 


' ZRomans carried their arms into Britain, the whole 
7 _ was poſſeſſed _ by two — diviſions of 
23 — The 0 FEY —retiring from he Sy" 


ly, a. * of theſe new invaders [the Belgæ], poſſeſſed the 


ac! = 10 country to the Weſt of the Severne, and that 
I * which extended from the Humber to the Tweed. 
of | The Gael, under the general name of Caledo- 
hi 3 2 5 nians, inhabited the reſt of the Wand to the 


rate Þ 3 * extremity of the North.” 


55. EY The whole ſouthern region of the iſland, "AE 
mz Ide Britiſh Channel to the Humber and from the 
tun Severne to the German ocean, is here conſigned 


Tan- 
ned. 
oo 
ded, 
J Zach 
£ ino 


over to the Belgz. And this is done, equally 


Jed in the time of the Britons, muſt know this 
to be utterly falſe. Cæſar, as I have quoted 
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© to have paſſed lately and recently from the conti- 
Trent, in compariſon with the Aborigines, though 
Yet came 300 years before Cæſar. And the 
Aborigines had been all of them many ages before, 


- en 
—_—_ n 
. ˙ m ̃ —F1— 


I ——U— 4——— — —yü— amet 


4 without any pretence of authority, and in direct 
oppoſition to proof. Any perſon, that has the leaſt 
Facquaintance with the interior diſpoſition of the 


"© immediately above, expreſsly aſſerts the Belgz 
to have been confined to the ſouthern coaſt. 
Britannia Th 
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Britenhie pars interior ab! is quos natos in inſult Y 
ipso memoriã proditum dicunt : Maritima pars ab 1 
lis qui—ex Belgis tranſierant. And ſo far were „ 
the Belgæ from advancing their poſſeſſions up io 
5 the Humber, that they own, carried them 
very little beyond the Thames *. Thus unhappy © 


SES 


L 
is Mr. Macpherſon in every ſtep that he takes, SY 
on his entrance upon the Interior vey of 17 77 
Britain. 5 


. 33, 34. « 1 his ſuperior civilization: Tof u the F 2 
-« Belgæ] rendered them objects of depredation- 
© to the Cimbri . They made frequent incurſions | 
into the Belgic dominions; and it was from - 
that circumſtance that the Cimbri beyond thi 1 
« Humber derived their name of Brigantes, which I 1 
« ſignifies a race of freebooters and plunderer 4 
« (On lui donna ce nom a cauſe des pillages qu'il] 
« faiſoit ſur les terres de ſes voiſins. BRIG AND 4 
& ou BRIGANT, Brigand, Pillard, Voleur de 
« Grand- Chemin. Bullet Memoires ſur la lang -” 
Le” SE og 1 
The only reaſon, for Mr. Macpherſon” 8 Gain * 
the Cimbri between the Humber and the T weed, . 
as well as in Wales, was obviouſly the antient and 5 
preſent appellation of Cumberland in one pan B 
| of it, And the only ground, for Mr. 2" 


8 . 


0: See Hiſtory of e p · 412, 413. . 
4 So in Dr. Macpherſon the Brigantes are inter 
preted Robbers, p. 112. | 3h 


for 1 
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3 le aſſerting the incurſions of the Cimbri into 
1 . dominions of the Belgæ, was the appellation 
e of Brigantes in another, Upon ſuch ſlight ſprings 


0 1 goes the vaſt machine of this hiſtory move. But, 


m 8 s the Belgæ never extended their poſſeſſi ons to 


" . the Humber, the Cimbri beyond it could not 
8 b make incurſions into them. And, even 
of they could, as thoſe invaſions were made equally 

y their brethren of Wales as by them, their 
Frethren muſt equally with them have obtained 


8 77 AY 


e opprobrious appellation of Brigantes. 


4 om any incurſians to the South of the Humber, 


0 hey made none that appear in hiſtory, Able as 
ON [ we are to diſcover their expeditions into Lan- 
th Shire, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Anandale, 
ich d Cheſhire *, we have not one trace of any into 
0 the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. And 
my de name was not peculiar to the Britons of 


| { me of Mr. Macpherſon's Belgæ to the South of 


eacſi, all that united in the great revolt under 
ae by the general name of Brigantes: 


. Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 8, * 104, 105. 
4 e 316. Amſtel. acd lee p. 190 allo, | 


ſon'Þ Y nare 


| But the Brigantes were not denominated at all 


> 
——— wr > = 


1 Torkſhire and Durham. It was equally the name 
ſome of the Celtic ſettlers on the Alps +, of 


4 de Humber, and of all Mr. Macpherſon' "Gael 


| © the North of the Tweed. Galgacus, a native 
Piton, calls the Iceni, the Trinovantes, and the 


2 | Festes, femina duce, cx expug · 
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them all Brigantes T. 


with the Lceni and the: Cal. under the qonen ; 


nare Caſtra, & c... And Pauſanias, ſpeaking of %. 


the whole body of the — e call „ 


This name then could not poſhbly be given to 


the Britons of Yorkſhire, becauſe of their: fre- 4 
quent incurſions to the South of the | Humber | | 


They made none, And the name was given 0 
equally to others, and even to Mr. Macpherſon BY 


own plunde red Belge. It was in truth the general! 
appellation of the Aboriginal tribes of Britair. 'B 
The name of Cymii was brought with the firlt | 

coloniſts into the iſland, the hereditary appeilation ff. 
of their anceſtors on the continent. But the name 


of Brigantes was conferred upon them in con- 
ſequence of their paſſage into it, and was the 


natural ſignature of their ſeparation from thei! & 
| brethren in Gaul. - And it was therefore the t 
equal appellation of thoſe Celtæ, who had mi- 


grated from the reſt by croſſing the channel into | 


- Britain, and of thoſe. who had ſequeſtered them: the 


ſelves from the reſt among the mountains and 
vallies of the Alps. — Nor was the name of Bf - 1 
gantes confined merely to the Aboriginal tribes | 
the iſland. It was extended equally to the com. 
| munities of the Belgz within it. The Belg 
Trinovantes are included by Galgaeus, togeth«] 


* Arie. Vi « 31. . 
+ Hiſtory of Mazcheſter, p. 9, 10, and 454. 
1 Hittory of RNs p. . 


deſi : 
; 
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; 2 1 ignation of Brigantes. And all the tribes of = | 
e Belgz in Britain were therefore expreſsly | 

1 1 as a nation on the continent, that 

Jas incloſed on three ſides from the reſt of the 


- Pauls by the Soane and the Rhone, equally was, 
r. de , or the ſequeſtered and ſeparated 
n Gauls * 

lt is an abvious truth, but it has been liule 
al ended to by the tribe of etymologiſts from 
r. Pochart to Mr. Macpherſon, that names deſcrip - 
& e of national manners cannot poſſibly be the 
on Higinal appellations of any people. They reſult 
me] dom the intercourſe and experience cf the ſtates 
on- ound them, and are the natural expreſſions of 
the | their paſſions and feelings. And they muſt there- 
cir Ire, in their own nature, not be primary, but 
EÞfterior, denominations; not the names under 
ich the nations originally ſettled in their own 
ſeſſions, but thoſe which were impoſed upon 
em afterwards, when they encroached upon 
1 2 poſſeſſions of others. Hence the name of 
igantes came to ſignify, on the continent and 
the iſland, a turbulent plundering race of 
en +. Hence the name of Cimbri acquired 
Þ 2 ſame ſignification in Germany T. And thus 
W names of the Celtic Ambrones and Gael 


{ See Hitory of Mancheſter, b. 9, and Calar, 
W4and 6, 


# See Strabo, p 316 * and Camden, b. 35. 
Wit. 1607. 5 


7 Plutarch, p- 495: vol. We: 


finally 
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finally ſunk into mere words 4 reproach, and 2 
came to import, even among the Celtæ and the 
Gael of this land, the ho erocious and the Stray 1 
. ger. | | Fr 


© to the Weſt of the Severne, and that which L 40 
extended from the Humber to the Tweed. The F 
„Gael, under the general name of Caledonian; 


inhabited the reſt of the iſland to che 1 7 
of the North,” © * 


- the iſland to be directly contrary to hiſtory, as ic 


prove it equally n, as it 9 neg the Cimbn 3 
” and the Gael, 3 F 


propriated, as our author has appropriated then Y 
from the beginning. Gael was not the diſtin 
guiſhing appellation of the Caledonians from the 75 
Cimbri and the Belgæ. And Cimbri was not th. 


Brigantes from the Belgæ and the Gael. MM 


brones: and the Iriſh call A ſtranger and an e 1 
5 Gael at protons. p 


P. 32. © The Cimbri—poſſefſed the count 


I have already Jermeb rte this diviſion d 3 


reſpects the Belge, I ſhall now endeavour 


'The names of Gael and Cimbri were not aps * , 


diſtinguiſhing appellation of the Welſh and th | 
Macpherſon's Belgæ were denominated Cimbii 't 


and Mr, Macpherfon's Belgz and Cimbri wen , 
eee Gael. _ & 


» See Hiſtory of Ae er p. 429. for AnME 


1 ha 
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a 1 have averioully ſhewn the name of Cymri to 
he Save been the great hereditary diſtinction of the 
n. Pauls upon the continent, and to have been carried 
ith them into all their conqueſts. There 1 
L dave ſhewn it to have been retained, equally as 
He general title of all their tribes, and as the 
tn ern deſignation of ſome. And it was not 
uch fetained in our own ifland, as Mr. Macpherſon 
Tue pppoſes, merely by the natives of Wales and the 
ans Pritons of Brigantia. It was equally the name of 
all 1 | vation in the South-Weſt of Somerſetſhire and 
pe North-Eaſt of Cornwall. In hoc brachio, 
1 d : j uz [quod] intermiſſione Uzdis amnis Heduorum 
as it Eeioni protenditur, ſita eſt regio Cimbrorum *. 
r Ind the name appears plainly, not to have becn . 
ſi Continued as a particular appellation from the 
Dcginning, but to have been taken up at different 
1 riods by different tribes, even in ſuperſedence of 
. eir own previous appellations, when they wanted 
J diſtinguiſh themſelves from their enemies 
Around them. Thus the Cimbri of Somerſet- 
| ire and Cornwall were poſleſt of the appellation 
Flore the Romans arrived in the iſland, becauſe 
Mey were cloſely ſkirted by their enemies, the 
| of Cornwall, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, and 
[bomerſetſhire +. The Voluntii of Brigantia in 
Ade 6th ag, when they were preſſed by the 
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; 14 Hiſtory of Manchefter, p- 6, and 413. 
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Sai ons from the aſl; laid 'afide the appellation Lg 
which they had been diſtinguiſhed for ages, 2. 
as the Welſh Cymri is colloquially 3 825 . 4 
Cumri, denominated themſelves Cumbri * z 
the principal part of their country is called * — 
berland at preſent. And the Silures, the Dimem 
and the Ordovices, of Wales, in the later fi 
of their Empire, when they were attacked by th 2 
| Saxons on every fide, threw off their form 
appellations entirely, and have ever ſince diu 
= themſelves by the generical appellation 4 
The names of yt and "of Gel ine boiſk 2 
qty the general deſignations of the Cel 
The former related only to the Patriarch of H 
Line; but the latter, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, . 
the reſidence of his poſterity among the vil 4 
and woodlands of Gaul. Denominated Gaff : | 
upon the continent, the coloniſts continued | . 
name in the iſland. And it furvives not, as 1 
Macpherſon uniformly | imagines, ſolely in M 
name of Gael which the Iriſh and Highland 
reciprocally give themſelves, It ſurvives, JM 
have ſhewed before, in the name of Gail 
which is equally pronounced Gael, and was ou 


Hence Llomarch Hean, a nobleman of Voluni 
and a writer of the th centur flying with mas 

others from the Saxons of the North into Shropſti 
calls it the paradiſe of the Cumbrians, Pouys MF 
mes Gum 1 yd's n LIo ward 


equa 
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Lou the Sppellation of the Irifh, the High- 
1 Li _ and the Welſh. And it ſurvives l 
in the name of Welſh, the whole body of the 
EP rovincials being repeatedly denominated in ge- 
eral Bryt-Walas, Wilfc, er Welſh, in the Saxen 
Chronicle; the Britons of Kent, the Britons of 
ö Per, the .Britors of Hampſhire, the Britons 
4 1. Pf Dorſetſhire, the Britons of Wiltſhire, the 
Britons of Bedfordſhire, the Britons of Somer- 
I ; Ie, the Britons of Cheſhire, and the Britons 
Sf Clydiſdale in Scotland, being all diſtinctly 
} articularized in the Chronicle as Wealas, Walen, 
br Bryt-Wealas; and the Britons of Galloway, 
e Wales, and Cornwall retaining the appellation a: 
ot Wreſent *®. Theſe are ſuch obvious relicks of the 
er ame of Gael, ſcattered over the whole face of 
| Jl E Ihe iſland, that it is very ſurprizing Mr. Mac- : 
- Gy 5 Fherſon ſhouid ever have thought of appropriating 
ed il 1 e name to the Iriſh and the Highlanders. 
3 W j * See Hiſtory WP) Mancheſter, p. 3 p. 
m tit "> Ir the Sax. Chron. the Britons are called Britiſh « or 
ande Wü, in p. 2 the Britons that oppoſed Cæſar's 
_ Waſſage over the Thames are called Brytwales, in p. 
ald the Provincials to the South of Severus's Wall 


Gau e named Brytwalum, and in p. 11 and 12. actually 
vas ond 1 | the Provincials, all from the Friths to the Britich 

I bannel, are denominated Brytwalas and Brytwalana. 
/olunil he Welſh of Kent are repeatedly mentioned in p. 
ch mu of Suſſex twice in p. 2 of Hampſhire | 40, of 
cop Worletſhire p. 25. (See Carte, p. 226. V. I.), of 
uys Mi iliſhire p. 20, of Bedfordſhire p. 22, of Somerſet- 
owa ire 1 39, of Cheſhire Þ 26+ and of IO: p. 

W 2nd 110. 
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Cymri are inferred by Mr, Macpherſon to be: 

diſtinct colony from the Gael, may with greater 4 
reaſon be inferred from their names of Gathe 1 
and of Welſh, to be abſolutely the ſame with! 


univerſally affirmed by the Engliſh criticks to h e 


as univerſally agreed by the Welſh to have ben? 
never acknowledged by their countrymen, aQual 4 
appears the acknowledged appellation of the regiu 
a8 early as the 6th ; and 1 in the . = | 3 
Welſh Bard : = 


* ue eee — 7 


diſtin, and were aQually very different, fron - 
the Gael, yet, being equally derived with then 
P from Gaul, hear equally the Or of Gat K 


Glamorganſkire. 


3 n A 
f e . 
"ks ET... 
2 0 i 5 ä 
18 rr -. 
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The Welh then, who from their name of 1 


them. And the name of Wales, which has ben 


been impoſed upon the country by the Saxons, and | 4 


Eu Ner : FY 1 : 
Eu hiaith a gadwant, 
Fu tir a gollant, 
705 Ond gvyllt Wala ; 


They mall ſtill praiſe their Maker, „ 
They ſhall ſtill keep their language, 4. 
They ſhall ſtill be deprived of their lands, 
E rcept uncultivated Wale 4 


The BY lg, who are ſuppoſed to be gin mot 7 


* Talieflin, as Cited by Mr. Wyane i in Gent. My ? 
for July 1770, and alſo in a Pamphlet on the We 
language printed a few yours ago at Cowbridge,! B 
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ine Belgæ being all eite in zeneral, like * 
tribe on the continent of Gaul, Allo- Broges, or 
T the Galli Brigantes, amongſt the antients ; and 
me Belgz of Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Dorſet- 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somerletſhire, being all 
Wt denominated Wealas in the Saxon 
Chronicle. The Cymri and the Belgæ are both 
denominated Gael, with the Iriſh and the High- 
anders. And Mr. Macpherſon's Belgæ I have 
*ſhewn before to have been alſo denominated Cim- 
pri, with the Welſh. The name therefore, which 
Nr. Macpherſon ſelects as the diſtinguiſhing mark 
of his 2d colony from his 1ſt and 3d, appears to 
I ave been common to his 3d and 2d. And the 
name, which Mr. Macpherſon aſſigns as the ſure 
bee of his iſt, appears to have been familiar 
do all A 
P. 35, 36.— The three great Britiſh Na- 
* tions, whoſe origin we have endeavoured to in- 
40 1 muſt have differed conſiderably from 

5 0 one another in language, manners, and cha- 
5 £ rater. Though deſcended from the ſame 
50 ſource, their ſeparation into different channels 
wolf was very remote. The Gael —, having paſſed 
W . from the continent before the arts of civil life 
ther ! © had made any conſiderable progreſs among 
Gat z them, retained the pure but unimproved lan- 
I guage of their anceſtors together with their 
t. My 


s, 


var 


rude ſimplicity of manners. The Britiſh 
> Well : a Cnnber derived their origin from the Galic 
idge, | Y | 
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Does FE RAS who, in remote antiquity, had ſeitle Þþ © 


* ture of the Sarmatæ, returned, in all thei . 
original barbariſm, into the regions of ! 


33 — —— apo es 


« period of advanced civility. —But—the r 


when they both retained “ the rude ſimplicit) 3 


* beyond the Rhine. Theſe, with a ſmall mix. = 


40 South. During their ſeparation from thei 4 
„ mother nation, their language and mann!? 
„ muſt have ſuffered ſuch a conſiderable change, # 4 
e that it is extremely doubtful whether then 3 
4 dialect of the Celtic and that of the old Prith J 


% Gael were, at the arrival of the former i E 
this iſland, reciprocally underſtood by bol, 
„“ nations. The third colony differed in ever | 1 
„thing from the Gael and Cimbri. Theiß ge 
„ manners were more humanized ; and the, 
” tongue, though perhaps corrupted, was mot, 


c copious. They had left the continent at jþ ® 


&« dical words uſed by all were certainly the 4 
“ fame,” 1 

Are the ſeveral parts of this Extract compleaij 
at unity with themſelves ? They ſeem to be a littk ! Y i; 
heterogeneous. We are firſt told, that the thre ö po 
nations mult have differed confiderably 1 in ther Nad 


language, and that it is extremely doubtful, wheWl 


ther the Cimbric and the Gaelic were reciprocal) [ 


underſtood at firſt : and yet we are afterwards told * 
that © the radical words uſed by all were certain, 


ce the ſame.” The Gael and Cimbri are ſaid t 2 
have differed conſiderably in their manne u 


hs their q 5 
58 
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5 * their anceſtors,” and, “ their original barba- 


Fa 6 riſm of manners, with a ſmall mixture of 
- « the Sarmate?” adhering to one of them. The 
l Cimbri are ſaid to have returned“ in all their ori- 


“ ginal barbariſm” into Gaul; though, * during 


their ſeparation from it, their manners muſt 
A. have ſuffered a conſiderable change.” They 
0 [7 $eturned only ©& with a ſmall mixture of the Sar. 


7 ther paſſages in the work ? The Gael are here 


1 4 Fimbri, who came over from Gaul ſome ages 


th Wterward, are repreſented as arriving here “ in a 


ES rude barbarity +,” and © in all their original 


eat 1 barbariſm.“ The Gael are brought into Bri- 


littk 4 Qin, before the arts had made any conf, zderable 


thre Foxes in Gaul, and conſequently after they 
weis Wd made ſome; as alſo in p. 33 the Gauls appear 


whe 
cal 
; told, . o left the continent three ages afterwards, when 
tainh Ie arts of civil life muſt have been conſiderably 


p have arrived at“ ſome degree of civilization,” 


aid u vanced, bring with them a rude barbarity of 
ers, Planners. The Cimbri are here waſted into the 
JJ and | 
_ ther 


1. . 


| 5 0 matæ' in their manners; and yet the change 
vas „ conſiderable.“ And are not the ſeveral 
Parts of this Extract in a ſtate of hoſtility with 


Fepreſented, as coming over from Gaul © before 
the arts of civil life had made any conſiderable. 
progreſs,” and as therefore retaining the rude 

| ſimplicity of their anceſtors: and yet the 


Kore the Gael left them : and yet the Cimbri, | 


Qauls appear to have arrived at“ ſome degree of ; f 
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| iſland in all their original barbariſm : and yet, be $ * 
fore the Cimbri came over, we find that “ the | 
* domeſtic improvements” i in Gaul © had arrived 3 
* at ſome degree of maturity}. ” In p. 24 the! 


« civilization,” and inp. 8 agriculture in part cu 
Jar appears to have been * proſecuted with vigeuÞ 
and ſucceſs,” before the Gael left the country: ; 
and yet the Gael are here ſaid to have retained the, 
rude ſimplicity of their anceſtors ; and inp. 4} be“ 
Gael, and in p. 33 even the more ſoutherly 4 
Cimbri, are both repreſented as totally ignorant o 1 
agriculture. But let us not ſcrutinize too niceh ? 

TI have repeatedly ſhewn the exiſtence of theſe; 
colonies, in the iſland, to be all the creation 18 
Mr. Macpherſon's prejudices. And that u 

Macpherſon's Gael, Cimbri, and Belge differ * 
very little from each other in their language a, 
manners, is very evident. The language of i 
mme three was exaQly the ſame ; as is plain to | 

demonſtration from the appearance of the ſan 

names of towns, of rivers, and of tribes amo, 
all. We have Camulodunum for the name 
a fortreſs among Mr, Macpherſon's Cimbri 
' Yorkſhire, and his Belgz of Eſſex ; Lind 
; amongſt his Belgæ and his Gael; and Venta if 1 

the Capital of his Cimbri in Wales, and of 
Belgæ in Hampſhire and in Norſolk; Urus 
Ure, the name of a river in Yorkſhire and! 1 


1 


P. io. 


r 
8 
Nenn 
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uten, and an appellative for a river in the Frſe 
Tat preſent f; and Alauna, Deva, and Devana, 
Zn three, rivers in the country equally of his 
7 Gael, his Belgæ, and his Cimbii; Novantes, a 
«pi tribe of his Belge and his Gael; the Damnonii || 


"| - and Cantæ among his Gael, * the Cantii and 
"EF ZDamnonii among his Belge ; and one tribe of his 
ur 


f Gael, and two of his Belgæ, equally denominated 
Carnabii. And the manners of the three were 
but little different. 
5 1 Mr. Macpherſon himſelf hall convince us, that 
mere was no great difference. The moſt huma- 
nized of any of the iſlanders, the Belgz, are ex- 
E prefsly mentioned by Mr. Macpherſon, in p. 33» 
do have arrived to this „ pitch of cultivation,“ 
5 har « they ſowed corn, they had fixed abodes, 
and ſome x. of commerce was carried on 
3 „ in their ports.” And, as ſome of the other 
i Britons equally ſowed corn, fo all of them had 
a . bxed abodes. Interiores plerique, ſays Cæſar, fru- 
nenta non ſerunt : ſome of them therefore did. 
E Peg alſo found towns, and exactly the ſame 
'F of towns, artiong the Aboriginal and the 
Pelgic Britons *®. And the only difference be- 
een the Belge and all the other iſlanders was 


11 See Mr. Macpherfon, p- 34. a note. 

k The Damnii of Valentia are called both Damoii 

10 nd Damnonii by Ptolemy. 

|? * 4 7 of N P 467. Ps 
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this, eventing to Mr. Macpherſon himſelf, that 
the former carried on * commerce from thei; = 


ports. 
Nor was the Kforance great in "itſelf betwixt 


the real Britons and the real Belgz. They both Þ 7 
h coœnſtrudted their houſes in the ſame manner, uſed Þ 4 
the ſame ſtated pieces of braſs or iron bullion for | 
money, had the ſame fondaeſs for keeping poultry | 


and hares about their houſes, and the fame avefſ. 


on to ſeeing them on their tables. They both Þ © 
painted their bodies, both threw of their cloaths | 3 
in the hour of battle, both ſuffered the hair ef“ I 
| their head to grow to a great length, both ſhavel] | 
all but the upper lip, both had wives in common, ö J 
ar q both profecuted their wars on the ſame prince. 
_ ples. Inall theſe particulars, the great and princi- | 3 
pal ſtrokes in the national character, the Bel 
and the Britons univerſally agreed. Several ofÞ 
the Britons likewiſe concurred with the Belge | 11 
their attention to agriculture, and in wearing ger 
ments of woollen, And the only diſtinction be. . 
twixt them was one, which was really no difference: 3 
of manners at all; that the Britons, being dis 
lodged from all that ſide of the iſland which w] 5 
immediately contiguous to Gaul and Spain, ard] 
the only part of it which was viſited by the foreig 1 
traders, were no longer able to purſue the com 
merce which they had previouſly carried on, Ani f 0 
were obliged to reſign it up to the Belgæ . 1 


{See Ceſar, p 83. 60.80 Hit, of Mancheſter. 5h g 1 | 
WI ; 
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p. 34-37. © SitLurss , Siol, a race of 


to their ſituation beyond the Severne.—Can- 
TIVM, Kent, Canti, end of the ifland. TRI“ 


ceſter, alluding to their ſituation on the banks 
of the Severne. — Ozanovicrs , Ord-tuavich, 


Wales.“ 


. 
e 
* 


Britiſh etymology wreſted out of the clumſy hands, 
in which a general ignorance of the Celtic had 


ſeldom gratified. And perhaps I expected more 
. [3 nan knowledge could ſupply. Mr. Macpherſon 


g 4 ames be ore us, 


LH 4 

p ; 
+ j* 

2 


> 
q Wn * - 
F- 7 


men, Urus, che river emphatically, in alluſion 


XOBANTES, Trion oban, marſhy diſtrièt; the 

inhabitants of Middleſex and Eſſex. —DoBuni, 
Dobh-buini, living on the bark of the river; 
they who of old poleſſed the county of Glou- 


northern mountaineers, the inhabitants of North 


Pefore I peruſed Mr. Macpherſon Differta- | 
ion, I was full of expeQation, 10 ſee the taſk of 


pitherto placed it. But ſanguine expeCations are 


pe owever appears plainly, l think, to have derived all 
his knowledge of the Celtic from the view meerly 
: pf one of its dialects. And he is frequently unhappy, 
| 2 apprehend, in his application of that. This 1 
have already ſhewn in the names of Celt, Cimbri, 
and Brigantes. And 1 1 to thew 1 it _ in the 
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Cantium, here reſolved into Cant-i, the end of be 
the iſland, mult be formed upon the ſame principle, FX 
as the appellation of the Cantæ in Caledonia, wo, 
reſided not at the end of the iſland, but lived along 
the eaſtern coaſt of it, and to the South of the? 
Frith of Dornoch +; and as the preſent name dc 
Cantire in Scotland, which is ftill farther from the? 
end of the iſland, and lies along the weſtern coaſt, Þ 7 
And the word is clearly Cand or Cant, an Head A; 
or Prominence of land, and actually appears in Po- 
lemy's names for the South-Foreland, Cantion et 
 A-Cantion, Promonto: y or The Promonteory|. | 
The Cantii and Cantæ equally borrowed their ap- 
pellation, from their poſition upon the headlands of Þ 
their coaſt, And Cantre; e Gynifies 1 
Headlanc. F 
The . of Trinobanies into Tie che Eg 
muſt appear very ſurpriſing, when we conſider, Þ 7 
that the tribe is denominated Novanei or NovantaſÞ 
In the coins of Cunobeline. And the interpretati : '? 
on of it into Marſhy Diſtri&t muſt appear equal) 
wonderful, when we reflect, that it was original) Ef 
the name of the dry gravel:y ſite of London, Þþ 
The Belgz of Kent puſhed acroſs the Thames, 
and ſcized the South of Middleſex, under the titk Wh 
ol Novantes or Neu. comers * This muſt hae 


+ See Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. „ 8 
See Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 407. 5 
d Hiſtory of Mancheſter, 5. 60, 62, and $15. 5 
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—_— a conſiderable period before the deſcent of 
j z = Czar, as they then formed a powerful kingdom to 
y 4 the North of the Thames *, and muſt therefore 
1 have then held all the territories that they aſter- 
wards poſſeſſed in Middleſex and Efſex. Upon 
> their irruption into the South of Middleſex, they 
dB ſelected the fine ſite of the preſent London, the 
be eminence betwixt the Thames and the Fleetbrook, 
for the area of a fortreſs; and the town, that was 
al Þ 2 deſtined to be afterwards the imperial ſeat of Bii- 
main, they called by. the local title of Lon- din or 
| I the Water-town, and by the national appellation 
a9 - ef Tre-Novantum or the forireſs of the Novan- 
ay a tes [. And, as they ſpread afterwards from-T,on- 
don over all Middleſex and Eſſex, they carried the | 
5 name of their original town with them, and their 
2 appellation of Novantes was e into Tri- 
BP: novantes. 3 
HDobuni, formed of Dobh- buini, and wie per 
ed the reſidents on a river, means undoubtedly, as 
it has been always rendered, the men of the val- 
z N ley. They are therefore called Dubni and Dum 

3 in the varying denomination of Cogi-Dubnus and _ 
idol, Cogi-Dunus 4, Dumni in the appellation of Togi- 
mes, Dumnus, and ackually and ex preſsly Boduni in 


| r Dio. A All theſe terms equally ſign: ty the Low- 
ad 5 


3 Trinobantes, prope firmiſiwa earum regionun. 
B civitas, p. 92. 

11 Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 412 _ 413. 
2. 1 Chir Infeription, and Tacitus. V 
ha. „ ES llanders. 
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landers. And the concurrence of all in one mean 
ing deciſively fixes it.— And Ordovices, here ana. 


Vices or Ordo- Vices, the Honcurable Vices, 


| Urd, the fame word with Ard, only varied by te“ : 


from too trifling and remote a circumſtance, ther? 
bordering upon the Severn in one part, or, as Mt“ 


Macpherſon expreſſes himſelf, their reſiding be? 


the ſame people. And the Silures had a juſt claim 


| erful tribe, and having ſubdued the Ordovices ande 


once poſſeſſed the Caſſiterides. The principal a, 


Iyſed into Ord- tuavich, and tranſlated Nortenſf 
Mountaineers, I have ſhewn, I think, to be OY 1 
the Great Huiccii F; as in the fifth es we 1 
have a Britiſh hero popularly denominated Fnemf 


pronunciation, and ſignifying Eneon the Honours Þ 


ple or Great 4 ; and as we have a promontory in : 
Scotland, bearing the equal appellation: of Uf 
and Ord Head at preſent. IE 


The etymon of Silures is eridemly deducy 3 


285 it. And the true etymon may perhaps be, 
, I or Ile, Ur, The Great Men. So we havf 
3 and Selgovæ in Ptolemy, as the name d 


to this magnificent appellation, being a very pou-þ 


Dimetæ of Wales. They appear alſo pretty pla 
ly, though they have never been ſuſpected, to har 


HE 42 =P ' 3 2 3 8 8 5 8 . 3 2 . p Re 3 , 
8 9 i n EE Gn ARES 


theſe iſlands is denominated Silura inſula by Soli 
as all of them are to this day denominated the 


Silley Iſles. | Richard has applied to the Silurel 


5 Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 148. 


des Carte, ol. i. p. 19. N 7 


vis 
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vat Solinus has ſpoken of the leb tent of 
Silura f. And Tacitus evidently carries the pol - 


| 7 © ſeſſions of the Silures to the Caſſiterides, by plac- 
1 ing them oppoſite to Spain: Silurum colorati vultus, 


2 & torti plerumque crines, & 725 tu contra Hupen 
e am, &c. I 
on 
the Þ 4 
ra ; Pp. 38. Alba or Albin, the name of [by] 


e 0 


lure 7 


4 Rhine f. And 127 came undoubtedly from that 


Wo tP. 2 
I. 26. 
vie 


. 


« which the antient Scots, in their native language, 
„ have, from all antiquity, 
= „ own diviſion of Britain, ſeems to be the foun- 


( tain from which the Greeks deduced their 
Albion. 
tr anſmigrated boi the ow plains of Baum, 
o call the more elevated land of Britain by a 
be, * name ex preſſive of the face of the country. 
hav „ Alb or Alp, in the Celtic, ſignifies High, and 
In, invariably, a country. EX 

aim RK That the Gael tranſmigrated from the bow 
pop 
s and 
plain-ſ 
bart F : pherſon himſelf, they came not from Belgium, 
pal of: F modernly ſo called; or Holland, but from the 
lin 2 


d the & 


diſtinguiſhed their 


2 plains of Belgium, is a mere aſſertion without 
authority; as the uſe of the word Belgium here 
is abſolutely equivocal. 


According to Mr. Mac- 


2 « Belgic diviſion of Gaul |,” which reached from 
the Seine and the Marne to the mouth of the 


= ie ur e 


11. 8 
DE Celar, P:- 


part 


- 
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part of the diviſion, which is the neareſt to Bri. 
tain, and from which they could deſcry the iſland, 
Mr. Macpherſon accordingly repreſents the mi. 
gration of the Gael, to have been“ in croſſing x 
very narrow channel into Britain 5. The fad 
therefore, of the Gael paſſing over into Britain 
from the low plains of Belgium, being unground- 
ed in hiſtory and contradictory to reaſon, the cty- 
mology which is founded upon it muſt neceſſarily 
fall with it. 
Inis or In is o far from ſignifying invariably a 


country in general, that, J believe, it invariably Þ 
ſignifies an iſland only. In its general acceptation þ 2? 


it certainly means only an ifland. And the ety- 


mology of a popular name, which ſtands in dire | 


oppoſition to the popular on nd the word, 
muſt for that very reaſon be wrong * 


What then is. the derivation of the name a FA 
Albion ? It is the ſame, I think, that has been 
already given in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter f. 
Not impoſed by the mere anceſtors of the Cale: 


Nor is the etymology juſt in itſelf . 


donians, as is here inſinuated; it was never im- 


poſed, "aſſuredly, by any of the reſidents in the =; 
country. As the ifland regularly roſe every morn- ” 
ing to the ** of the Gauls that inhabited along 


9 5. 26. 


80 in Dr. Macpherſon, p. 116, 117, we haye , 
the ſame interpretation of Albion, the ſame fallacy ! 
concerning Belgium, and the ſame derivation of the 


firſt Britons from © the low Plain of Belgium.” # 
TS 


) «Gat 
. 4 
5 
he 
14 8 
# 
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N 


79 Ine coaſt of Calais, and as its chan cliffs glitter- 

ed continually in the ſun, the Gauls muſt certainly 

have beheld them, and could not but have given 
them ſome appropriate appellation. This, it is 
| obvious, muſt neceſſarily have been the caſe, This 


ve muſt ſuppoſe to have happened, if no name 
had been tranſmitted to us that was characteriſtic 
of the circumſtance. And the coincidence of the 


71 reaſon and the name is a deciſive evidence of the 4 
. fact. As the Gauls beheld the heights appearing 
a on the other ſide of the water, they naturally diſ- 
ly 4 tinguiſhed them by a name, that was expreſſive 
only of the ſenſible appearance which they formed 
* "to the eye, and called them Alb-ion or Heights. 
Alb in the ſingular lengthens into Alb-an, Alb-on, 
d, | Alb-ain, or Alb-ion in the plural. And we have 
 Fthe fame word in the Gallic appellation of the 
of | mountains that divide Italy from Gaul. The 
- ia ſome ages before the days of Strabo, were 
called Albia; and a very high mountain, that ter- 
le- minated the Alps upon one ſide, was denominated 

im. Albius in his time 1. And, equally ſome apes be- 
ſore, the Alps were denominated Albia and Alpio- 
nia; and in his time there remained two tribes on 
the mountains, that bore the names of Albiœci and 
Albienſes |. The name therefore was the natural 


Co 
22 


1 p. 309 and 483, Strabo 

I sStrabo, p. 309 and 311 Orbeſe mountains were 
ot inhabited when Belloveſus croſſed them into Italy 
(Livy, I. v. c. 34.): and they were afterwards poſſeſſed 
| by many bodies of the Gauls aber p. 190. ). 
BB „„ Cele 
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Celtic term for heights or eminences. As ſuch, it 


was applied to the cliffs of Britain and the moun- 


tains of Gaul. And, as ſuch, it is retained by 


the preſent Highlanders for their own, very moun- f : 


tainous, diviſion of Britain. The firſt name 6 F 


the iſland, then, was given it before the Country 
was inhabited. Had it been given after that period, 


and from a view © of the face of the country; 
derived as the firſt inhabitants undoubtedly were, 
acroſs the narroweſt part of the channel, from the = 


bold ſhore of Calais, and ſo very level, in generd, 
as all the fouthern part of the iſland undoubtedl) 


is, they could never have diſtinguiſhed it by the 
name of Albion. But accuſtomed to ſee it dh, 
from their own. ſhores, and accuſtomed to call i ET 
the Heights, they foon paſſed over in all probabil. * 
ty from mere motives of curioſity, they perhapſ} 4 
| ſtocked ſome of the nearer woods with wild bead“ 
| for their hunting, and ages afterwards formed i» 
regular ſettlement on the Albion, that they had f v 
long ſeen, denominated, and viſited þ. FE 


-P. % © The Cimbri—arriving in Belgium 8 
and deſcrying Albion, gave it a new name «|= 


8 preſſive of the ſame idea which firſt ſuggelle ; 5 


74 The Nen therefore eh deſeribe Ab 
as a level country. Mela ſays, Siciliæ maxime fim, 
Plana, ingens, &c. (J. iii c. 6.). And Strabo my 


uf Ly 7 TAY TY; £198 HIESIAL (P. | 305. 


„ 
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the appellation of Albion to the Gael. Com- 
. q « paring the elevated coaſt of Britain to the fenny 
„ plains of the Lower Germany, they called it 
Ne . BRATT-AN, a word compounded of Brait 


0 * High, and An or In a Country +, _ 
The author has again impoſed upon himſelf by E 
od 11 the uſe of the equivocal term, Belgium. And he 
5 bas even applied it here in a double acceptation. 
re. As relating to © the fenny plains of the Lower 


the * Germany,“ it can mean only Holland. But as 
ral, a be place from which the Cimbri could“ deſcry 
Albion,“ and mark © the elevated coaſt of 
„ Britain,“ it refers only to Belgic Gaul. Britain 
ally may be ſeen from the cliffs of the latter, but can- 
It ö not be diſcerned from the low plains of the for- 
bil-Þ mer. Nor is the author quite conſiſtent with him- : 
hap ſelf! in this and the preceding account. The name 
calÞ of Britain, we are told, was ** expreſſive of the 
ed 4*ů ſame idea which firſt ſuggeſted the appellation 8 
d “ of Albion to the Gael.“ And yet Albion is 
laid to be © a name expreſBive of the face of the 
3 * country,” and Britain to be derived from its 
elevated coaſt.” But, even if theſe accounts 
Ieere conſiſtent, it mes ſurely a great want of 
Sang attention, to deduce the name of Albion from the 
ef appearance of the country to thoſe who had mi- 
gebe | Ferated into it, and the name of Britain from the 
aspect of the coaſt to * 140 inhabitants of 


Aubin 
\ a 4 80 Dr. Macpherſon, 5. 33 3, interprets Britain to 
FM | enz Hills. 

Gaul. 
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Gaul. This refers the ſecond name to the view 
of the coaſt, which ſhould naturally have given 
birth to the firſt ; and aſcribes the firſt to the face 

of the country, which ſhould as naturally hay 
been the cauſe of the ſecond. This lets the Gael 

who muſt have ſeen the cliffs of the ifland for age, 
totally overlook the denominating appearance of i | 


to the eye; and yet foices it afterwards upon the Þ 
Cimbri. And this fixes not a name upon the coun | * 


try before it was inhabited, though its appearance + 
mult neceilarily have compelled a name ſome age 
before; and afterwards fetches a name from ih 
appearance, when it had now been inhabited for : 3 
| ages, and when it had already acquired a nam“ 
from its nature. But it ſeems to ſhew ſomething FE 
worſe than inattention, to give neither the Gul j 4 
nor the Cimbri any other ideas of a country baſs 
merely the marſhes of Holland, to attribute h 
name of Albion to the Gael and of Britain to tit 
Cimbri, to have the former appellation impoſdÞ5 
after their ſettlement in the country, and to hat, 
the latter fixed before their migration into it; an, 4 
to advance all this without one ſingle argument a 
: authority, real-or pretended. —] proceed, om * 
to the etymology itſelf, 1 I 
In the Hiftory of Mancheſter I have flew 4 
from Pliny, that Britain was not the peculiar an, 
appropriate name of Albion g. It was common i. 
all the iſlands about it. Albion ipſi n nomen n fu Li} 


or. 9. 5 


cu 


N 
the Þ 


nee 


iges 


* 
have 
; and = be ſettled, when a body of Gauls had actually 
migrated acroſs the ſea with their wives and 
Fhildren into it, they would ſtill uſe the name for 
due country which they had uſed for ages before i in 
ſne ß 


nt ore 
veverſ® 
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2 Britanniæ vocarentur omnes f. And Mr. 
Macpherſon's etymology is overthrown at the firſt 
onſet.— In the Hiſtory of Mancheſter I have 


equally ſhewn from Richard, that Britain was not 
the name of the iſland originally 5. 


appellation of the iſlanders. Vocabulo gentis ſuæ 


WE tannin cognominaverunt . And Mr, Mac- 


* 


pherſon's etymology is again overthrown. 
Ihe real etymon ſeems to be what is propoſed. 
in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter ||. 

Partial to it as my own. 


g tdeavour to open it more fully, and to examine it 
fol E 3 | 


Perhaps 1 am 
And I will therefore en- 


ore attentively, than I did before. DT 
Albion is obviouſly derived from the view of the 


5 3 oaſt, before it had been viſited from the continent. 
Jad Britain therefore, as the ſecondary name, was un- 
tha ÞWoubtedly affixed to the country at or after the 
While it was only ſeen 
from the ſhores of Gaul, the name of Albion 


muſt have continued, as the moſt natural deno- 


rſt migration into it. 


mination of the country. And when it came 


ö aul; 3 and Albion accordingly remained the reg» 


ar and i 9 


non 1 L 
n ful I 1 


$L bs: c. 16. 
2 e 


lar 


It was the 


5 And ptolemy accordingly calls 
Ireland and Albion equally a Britiſh iſland. 


And n Fe ſays the ſame, 


3 
ö 
\ 
{ 
| 
! 


** 
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countrymen in Gaul, 


antients concerning us, 
have ventcd it{elf in ſome appellation of disjuntt- 
on, for the coloniſts that croſſed the Channel in 
And they could ſcarcely avoid calling . 
themſelves, and being called by their Ae ; : 
the Separated or Divided Perſons. 5 
therefore, expreſſive of this idea, mutt be the fut 


Britain. 
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lar appetlacion of the iſland. But the new colonilh 


would naturally be diſtinguiſhed, among their bre. 


thren and themſelves, by ſome denomination ex- 


preſſive of their remove acroſs the Channel, and 


of their ſeparation from the great body of tlicir 
The idea, of their disjunc- 
tion from Gaul, would naturally be the firſt that 
would preſent itſelf to the mind. 


that is ſought for by a judicious enquirer into the 
meaning of Britain. And any eafy ctymology, 


that is expreſſive of this idea, muſt for that reaſon Þ-* 


be ſuperior to every other. Such is the etymology, 
that is offered in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter. 


The primitive and radical word in the name d 
One of our. iflandes it 
is repeatedly denominated Brit-o and Britt-us H 
"a Named and 55 t by the ener Ti 


Britain, is obviouſly Brit. 


$ In Stukeley' O e * 


Rhine, and addreſſed Matribus Brittis. 
axon Faronlde, p. 15. Ke. 


then? 


% LEES ria 7 * _— 
r S +4 R 
- . 55 , S% 
ED N 


And the idea, „ 
of our ſeparation from the continent of Europe, F- 
always appears a leading one in the language of the 
This then muſt naturally 


p. 268, we bn 1 
two Roman Inſcriptions, found on the banks of thee 
And (ſr 


39 72 PPP 82 
vw r 


5 5 
bi? *. 
wy. 
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Shen is the original word. And this is the very 


| I ord which Mr. Camden has equally ſelected, but 


$24 


Z interpreted to ſignify Painted, and to allude to thie 
grvell-known cuſtom of the Britons. —Appellations 
geſcriptive of manners, as I have previouſly ob- 
© Ferved, are never the firſt and primary deſignations 
bt any people 


any are the reſult of attention 
Fo them, and the conſequence of obſervations up- 
pn them. And long before the untutored and 
WnrefleAing mind could catch the charaGteriftic 
Huality of a people, it muſt of courſe have taken 


© Ap with ſome ſenſible and exterior diſcrimination 
pf them. 
maediately from another, as the Britons from the 
| Gauls, and where the new coloniſts could have no 
 tommunication for ages with any but their bre- 
ihren in Gaul, there no names characteriſtic of 
manners could poſſibly ariſe. 
| &rity of manners, they could not poſſibly diſtin- 
Fuiſn each other by it. And the Britons muſt 


And where one nation migrated im- 


Having no diſſimi- 


ave brought the cuſtom of painting, as well as 


=) their other cuſtoms, originally with them from 


aul.— Nor does Brith properly ſignify Painted. 


This is merely the poſterior and derivative Ggnifi- 
9 kation of the word. 


It is Brith in Welſh, Brit 
Iriſh, and Breact $, Breac, and Bryk, in Erſe, 


| Fi, and Welſh; and primarily meant any thing 
1 


This 1 1s encentyrom: the preſent. mean- | 


e v. l. p. 210. . 
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ing of the word in many of its derivatives, in the 
Triſh Brioth a Fraction, Brath a Fragment, and 
Bracaim to break aſunder, in the Scotch Bris 2 ; 1 
Rupture, and in the Welſh Breg a Breach, ſÞ* 
Bradwy a Fracture, Briw a Fragment, Briwo o 
break into fragments, and Bradwyog and Bruyt 7 
Broken *. Carrying with it originally the ſinge #7 
idea of diviſion, it was afterwards, by the natural =” 
aſſimilation of ideas in the human mind, applied to . 
every thing that preſented the idea of a diviſion 4 
It was firſt applied probably, as in the Iriſh and 

Highland Breacan, to the ſtriped mantles « 
| Plaid. And, from the colours in regular diviſion > 

upon the plaids, it was transferred to objects that 
were but diſperſcdly marked with colours ; and 
Brith, Brit, Breact, Breac, and Bryk came 0 
ſignify Partieoloured, Speckled, and Spotted. Thü! 
Breac ſtands for any thing. ſpeckled or a Trout, . 

Breicin for a ſmall. Trout, Britineach or Brittin- *" 

nios for the Meazles, in the Irith at preſent ; Brech 
is applied to the Small Pox in Armoric; and Breok, 
Brethal, Brethil, or Brethel, are uſed for a Mack: 
erel, Brethyl for a Trout, and Brag-ado for 2 
pied ox, in the Manks, the Corniſh, the Arm 
ric, the Welſh, and the Mountain Spaniſh. And 
hence it came to ſignify a Painted object, but ſuci 


8o alſo in the Welſh, Breichio, to take part with a 
one, Brau and Breuol, Frangible, and Breuolaeth and 
Breuawd, Frangibility, and in our Anglo- Britiſh word 
27 SG ny 
5 al 


i F an one N as was plated EY by parts, | | 
ko This deduQtion plainly evinces the original and I 
*W primary idea of the word, and ſhews from the il 
u current meaning of it in all its derivatives, and i 
U from the regular analogy of all languages, that it 1 : 
Y could never have ſignified Painting, if it had not '| 
of firſt imported a Diviſion. This then is the true 
0 meaning of the word Brit. And it leads us direct- 
08. 50 to the natural appellation of a people, that had 
ny "migrated from their brethren, and were divided 


P : from them by the ſea. 


DE ; The original word appears above 4 to have been 
** equally pronounced Bri, Brit, and Brioth, 

ing Breact, Breac, and Brig; and appears from the | 
* Gale Breſche a b Rant. the Iriſh Bru to = 


. 


£ Yiments, a wg Coe Breizel, as wel - 


on Grethel, a Mackerel, to have been ſometimes 
4 boftened into Bris or Breis. And the word occurs 
4 ih all this variety of terminations in the Iriſh : 
=_ Breattain or Breatin, Britain, and in Breathnach, 
ri ®Briotnach, and Breagnach, a Briton; in the 


J Armorican names of Breton, Breiz, and Brezon- 
nec, for an individual, the country, and the lan- 
guage, of Armorica ; in the Welſh Brython and 
| Brythoneg, the Britons; and their language; and 
in the antient ſynonimous appellations of Brigantes 
and Britanni. Theſe I have previouſly ſhewn to 
de ſynonimous, by demonſtrating the Britons all 
over the land to have been, 88 805 with the 


mo | 
4 Britons 
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Britons of Yorkſhire and Durham, denominated 
Brigantes as well as Britanni. And in the Hiſtory 
of Mancheſter I have ſhewn the Brigantes of thoſe 
two counties, to have been e denominated 
- Britanni afo f. 

The national appellation of Brit therefore | im. 
ports, not the inſular nature of Albion, by which jee 
it was ſeparated from all the world, but merely is the 
disjunction from Gaul. The former could not be Br 
known for ages after the name muſt have been im. inte 
poſed. And the latter was an obvious and ftriking fore 
particularity. The Gael or Wealas of the cont: We 
nent paſſing over into Albion, they would natural) 
be denominated, as they are actually and repealed. 
| ly denominated in the Saxon Chronicle, the Bryt- 
Wealas or the Bryttas +. But how ſhall we length 
en Brit into Britanni and Britones ? We cannot 
with Camden call in the Greek vu, for a countij 
to our aid. And we muft not with Pezron and 
Carte adopt the equivalent Tain of the Celiic, 
The name of Britain, as I have ſhewn above, 
was the appellation of the iſlanders, before it wa 
the nemme of the iſland. And the wart 
of atentio the Genius of the Britiſh languaze 
has created I the difficulty. It inſtantly vaniſhe; 
the mom: at we : remark the manner in which the 


—— p. 10. + See p. 6d 18, &c. And th 
ſea, which they paſſed over into this iſland, apnea 
upon the ſame principle to have been called by the 
Britons, for ages afterward, Muir IQ, or the Gent 
Separation. See Uſher, p. 429. Edit. 1687. B 
. „ ; tit 
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Brit words ſhoot out in the Plural. Brig or 
F Brit is enlarged into Brit-on or Brit-an, and there- 


& fore, in the antient and modern uſe of the word, is 
ſometimes Brits +, Bracht, Brecht“, and Britt-i, 
E in the Plural, but more commonly Bryth-on , 

$ Brit-on-es, and Brit-ann-i, and, in the relative ad> 
. jectives, Brit-iſh, Breathn-ach, Briotn- ach, Bry- 
[5 thon-eg, and Brit-ann-1c-1. And the equivalent 
© Brag or Brig is formed, on the ſame principles, 


into Brig- an or Brig- ant in the Plural, and there- 
fore appears ſometimes as Brig-as, and Brog-es |, 
ſometime as Breag-n, and Brig- ian- i $, but gene- 
rally Brig-ant-es, and, in the relative adjeQives, 


1 and Brig-ant-ic |. 


Bra of Britain. It reſults from that ſtriking 
(peculiarity in the poſition of the natives, which 


Weign language, which could not poſſibly have 
Iny relation to the name, but flows natural and 
a 0 from the Celtic. 1 


[ kd Hiſtory of Manchelter, p. 9. 
k . e 


This is a plain and obvious derivative of the 


muſt neceſſarily have denominated the new colo- 
wiſts of Albion. And it is deduced from no fo- 


3 1 Hd. 20: ® Carte, V. I. p. 25. Aa note. 
Stephanus Byzantinus, Lugd. Bat. 995 * 455 | 
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P. 39. © This new name [Britain] never ex. 


tended itſelf to the Gael of North Britain; E 

and the poſterity of the Cimbri have loſt it H 

4 the progreſs of time. The Scottiſh and Irin 
c c 


Gael have brought down the name of Alba f 
Albin to the preſent age: the Welſh uſe W 


c general appellation. The era of its impoſition [4 
* ought to be fixed as far back as the arrival 1 4 


« the Cimbri in the iſland.” 


In the paragraph immediately preceding df . 


the name of Britain was impoſed upon the iſland 


when the Cimbri were yet in Gaul, and befor 0 
they migrated into Britain. The Cimbri- ! 
« arriving in Belgium, and deſcrying Albion 
c gave it a new name —, comparing the elevate 


« coaſt of Britain to the fenny plains of the Loa l 


* Germany.” But it is here fixed after th 
| Cimbri had for ſome time beheld the high land 


of Albion, after they had left Gaul, and ev FE 
after they had arrived in the iſland. « Try 
« xra of its impoſition ought to be fixed as i: 


c hack as the arrival of the Cimbri in the iſland. # 


How contradictory is this! 


And that the name of Britain never extent Mi 
itſelf to the Gael of North Britain, and is 


YES | 


among the Cimbri; and that the name of Albi 7 


is the only one, which has been brought down 


the preſent age by the Scottiſh and Iriſh Ga 


are all groſs miſtakes, miſtakes too in facts whe 


MY 

0! = 
* . 
y 
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5 would leaſt aupoct them, Ks a ke ſo 
| Weonrerfant in the Celtic language, who ſpeaks 
che Erſe as A native, and bas ſtudied it as 4 
eritick. With regard to the Iriſh and Scottiſh 
4 zel, the reverſe of Mr. Macpherſon's aſſertion 
is the real truth. They have brought down the 
name of Britain to the preſent age. And they 
Fthave not brought down the name of Albion. 
| i hey retain indeed Alban or Albain for the ap- 
pellation of their own country: but they are 
otally ignorant of it as the name of the whole 
land. And I have ſhewn before, that the ap- 
pellatives Britain and Britannic ſtill continue in 
he Erſe, the common language of the Scotch 
end the Iriſh, and in the words Breattain, Breatin, 
EBreatnach, and Briotnach. Nor is the name loſt 
mong the Welſh, the only part of Mr. Mac- 
Epherſon's Cimbri that ſpeak the Britiſh language 
It preſent. It was uſed in the name of Prydæn 
mong his Cimbri of Brigantia, m the days of 
Llomarch Hen *; and in the name of Prudain 
mong his Cimbri of Wales, | in the earlier days of 
abo 1. And it exiſts in the Welſh Prydhain 
ind the Corn:ſh Prydein, the Welſh Brython and 
EBrythoneg, and the Armorican Brezon and Bre- 
| to the preſent period. The new name 
K Britain, therefore, extended itſelf to Mr. Mac- 
ſhcrſon's Gael, oth in Caledonia and in Ire- 


{> Lhuyd, p 219. 5 
1. Mona, p. 158, ſecond Edit. 85 
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Land: as it remains in the common W of 
both to the preſent day. And the name of gt 
| tain muſt, for that reaſon, not have been impoſei - 
upon the ifland, by any body of coloniſts u 

were diſtin from, and even in hoſtility with F 
the Gael. It muſt have been affixed from ſom © 
principle of diſcrimination that equally affe 
all, and muſt have been adopted by all as th 

one national note of diſtinction. And it acco , 
ingly appears to have been common to ee, 
diviſion of the iſlanders. Given and aſſumed i: 
the firſt migration of coloniſts into Albion, as H 
natural ſignature of their ſequeſtration from the 
brethren in Gaul; it was never the denominatier; 
either impoſed or retained excluſively by a pine. 
but was at once cozval with the plantation of . 
iſland, and commenſurate with the colonies of lt 
:flanders. = 
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coxckxxix MR. | MACPHERSON'S FIRST 
* POPULATION OF IRELAND BY THE CA- 
LEDONIANS. 


| AG. 40. © The Cimbri and Belge, after 
| 1p « they were comprehended within the pale 
of the Roman dominions, were ſeen diſtindly 
but the more ancient inhabitants of the iſland, 
' the Gael, appeared only tranſiently, when, in 
an hoſtile manner, they advanced to the fron- 
tiers of the province. The arms of the empire 
penetrated, at different periods, into the heart 
of the country beyond the Scottiſh Friths ; 
but as theſe expeditions were - not attended 
with abſolute conqueſt, and a conſequent ſet- 
tlement of colonies, the Romans made little 
inquiry concerning the origin and hiſtory of 
the natives of the northern diviſion of Bri- 
tain,” 


I do not love to o ſuppoſe contradictions in an 
| mM of Mr. Macpherſon's merit, and eſpecially 
Vithin the compaſs only of a few lines. It ſeems 
ſo unlikely, that I am rather inclined to diſbe- 
| heve the ſuggeſtions of my own judgment, 
And yet 1 have already obſerved. ſuch an haſti- 
3 = > nels 


* r... mm, A HD Our * 


into the heart of their country. Is not this h, 
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neſs in the compoſition of the preſent work ET 
and ſome contradictions which, ſeemingly n 
leaſt, are fo groſs, that I cannot give up m 
feelings to an affedtation of fairneſs, and facr, . 
| fice preciſion to politeneſs.— We are here fu 
told, that the Gael appeared only tranſiently iſh 
the Romans, when in an hoſtile manner the 
advanced to the frontiers of the Roman province; 
And yet immediately afterwards we are , 
that the Romans penetrated. at different periſh, 


| tradictory? And is not the whole paſſage in i : 
rect oppoſition to another in p. 22, 23? Wen 
here aſſured, that the Cimbri and Belgz ver 
and that the Gael were not, ſeen diſtinQtly by U 
Romans. But there we find, that “ the inf ; 
mation of the Romans accompanied the progre 1 
« of their arms; new communities roſe graduiſ 
«© before them as they advanced into the heart ſs ,. . 
ee the iſland; till the awhole body of its inhabitu þ 
came forward diſtinctly to view, when Agric I 
&« carried the Roman wy to the mountains 5 
Caledonia.“ Nee 
The great poſition in this extraQt 8, that tk 0 1 
Caledonians were but little known to the Roma F 
| becauſe they were never comprehended will . 
the pale of the Roman empire. The fact 18 l. I : 
true. And the reaſoning is not juſt. Net 
Many nations were well-known to the Romi led 


? that were never comprehended 19 05 8 ow Wi 
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i 1 eir empire. Ireland is a remarkable nflavce | 
of this, where we have all the tribes recited, all 
i e towns enumerated, and all the headlands and 
vers ſpecified, equally as in the provinces. of 
© Britain, As the Roman en; re extended itfelt 
| wpon every ſide, the Roman & geographers and 
Ipitorians | enlarged the circle of their obſerva- 
ons, gained an acquaintance with all the na— 
W.. that bordered upon their frontiers, and 
Earned their reſearches where the arms of their 
E@untrymen never penetrated. And Mr. Mac- 
Veron in another place, and to ſerve another 
15 pole, not only allows but comends for it. 
IS It is morally impoſſible, * ſays he in p. 190, 
. that a migration ſufficient to people Caledonia 
- and Jreland, could have happened, without 
alu within the knowledge of the writers of 
, ® Rome, who certainly extended their enquiries ta 
| | E the tranſaclions of | the wild nations on the fron- 
ties of the empire.“ 
ot the fact is not true, that the Caledonians 
ere unknown to the Romans, becauſe they were 
rer comprehended witbin the empire. Since 
0 e of them were comprehended, thoſe muſt 
| a ve been fully known, as fully as the Cimbri 
Wed the Belge. Since ſeveral of them were, ſe- 
. muſt have been known as fully. As many 
Were reduced by the Romans, the Romans muſt 
ve been converſant with a conſiderable part of 
c pledonia. And as the greater part of the tribes 
| f Wmiited to their power, the gener part of the 
E = 3 erf 
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country muſt have been open to their obſerrs 
tions. That this was actually the caſe, may be 

eaſily ſhewn. The Gael or Caledcnians ar 
placed by Mr. Macpherſon, before, in the larg 

diviſion of the iſland which runs from the Tweed 
to the Orkneys. “ The Cimbri,” he fays in 
p 32, © — poſſeſſed — the country — from the 
Humber to the Tweed. The Gael, under the 
7 general name of Caledonians, inhabited the 
reſt of the iſland to the cxtremity of the North” 
Now this region comprehended no lefs than 
twenty-one tribes“. And no fewer than eleven 
of theſe had been actually ſubdued by the Ro. 
mans, and brought within the pale of their em. 


to the South of the Friths, and of Veſpaſiana to 
the North of them +. Veſpaſiana continued 1 
province from the year 140 to 170 . And Va. 
lentia remained one, from the days of Agricola to 
the late pericd of the Roman departure g. Th 
Gael therefore, that reſided to the South of th: 
Friths, not only appeared to the Romins by add. 
vancing frequently to the frontiers of the pro 
vinces, but were all engaged with the Romans 


Ty were all ſubdued by them, and were all reduce 
J hey did not merely apper iſ 


into a province. 
e and W to hem, but were 


” Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 63, and 40% 475 
4 Hiſtory of Manchelter, p. 419. 


actual) 


| + Ibid. 
S Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 453458. 
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pire, being formed into the province of Valen 
were 


turies and a half, They were equally compre- 
1 the circle of the Roman empire as 


the Cimbri and the Belge, were equally com- 
rebended with both in the firſt century, and 


© equally continued in it with b th to the middle 


of the fifth. And, as to the Gucl that lay to the 
North of the Friths, even many of theſe, no leſs. 
| than ſix whole tribes, were entirely ſubdued by 
he Romans; the Horeſtii, the Veduriones, the 


laikali, the Vacomagi, the Damnii Albani, and 


the Attacotti *: and the Romans profecuted their 
E conqueſts, over the mountains of Athol and Ba- 
denoch, as far as Inverneſs. No colonies indeed 
were ſettled there, as none alſo were ſetiled in 
Valentia. Colonies were not the neceſſary con- 


La? 


| ſequence of abſolute conqueſt. Stations only 
were. And numerous ſtations. were planted to 


| Menteith, Badenoch, Braidalbin, Athol, and In- 
" verneſs 1. The Romans therefore, who had pe- 
2 Enetrated into the center of the Highlanders, who 


* Hiſtory of Mancholior. p. 410. RT 
* Hiſtory. of Mancheſter, p. 499, 410. 


E 4:  Nomicat 
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| dul invaded, actually conquere 4, and aQtually 
retained in ſubjection for no leſs than three cen- 


* * — —— — - M4 of PE a. 
p — 8” > FT” 3 
— 2 — 
wa! 2 *: a 4 
W l — a 5 


Pie North of the Friths, as Alauna, Lindum, and 
E Vieoria, among the Horeſtii; Orrea, Ad Hier- 

i nam, Ad Tavum, Ad Eſicam, and Ad Tinam, 
among the Vecturiones; and others in Strathern, 


ſeuled in all the conquered regions from the 
Fri. to Inverneſs, and who's even "made an aſtro- 
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nomical obſervation, which is ſtill preſerved, af 


the town of Inverneſs f, could not be ignorant of 


the countries in which they reſided, could not be 


uninformed concerning the region which imme: 
diately bordered upon them, and muſt have bcer 


ſufficiently converſant with all Caledonia. Int. 


mately acquainted, as they were, with the inte. 


riors of an ifland which they had never viſited at 


all, Ireland; they muſt have been much better 
acquainted with the interiors of Caledonia, in 


the heart of which they were encamped tor thirt 


years together, and where their ſcholais N to 


| have been particularly obſervant, 


Mr. Macpherſon's remark therefore, that hi 
Caledonians were little knon to the Romans, 
becauſe they appeared only tranſiently upon the 
frontiers of their empire, or becauſe they were 
never abſolutely reduced by their armies, appear: 


to be equally unjuſt in the reafoning and falſe in 
the fat. The Romans were well acquainted 


with Ireland, though they never viſited it. The 
Romans actually reduced three fourths of Mr. 


Macpherſon's Caledonians. The Romans muſt 


have been well acquainted with a people, with 


whom, as friends or as enemies, they had a cot 
tinual and uninterrupted intercourſe of near! 
four centuries. And the Romans have actual 


left us a very particular account of all the tribes of 


| Caledonia, in Ptolemy and 1 in Richard. 


I Hiftory of Manchetter, p. 56. 
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p. 40, 41. * Julius Agricola, who, for the 


4 firſt time, diſplayed the Roman eagles beyond Fi 

the Friths, was not more ſucceſsful in the field = 

„than he was happy in an hiſtorian to tranſmit 1 | 

© © his actions with luſtre to poſterity. But even TH 

the diſtin and intelligent Tacitus gives Dat * 

very imperfeQ idea of thoſe enemies, by he 1 ö 

defeat of whom. his father-in-law acquired to 
much reputation, We learn from him indeed | 1 
| that the Caledonians were the moſt antient in- 5 

5 b habitants of Britain.“ | Dy 4 | 
| Here the author evidently Gros the Ciledoviant * #1 
1 the Friths. And yet, as I have ſhewed  F 

in the laſt article, he brings them in p 32. down _ i 

as low as the Tweed. "Hank inaccurate! —And If 
here 1s allo arother great inaccuracy. From Lo it 
Tacitus we learn, if we may aſcribe the ſpecch = 

: of Galgacus to him, not that the Caledonians 4 1 
were the moſt antient inhabitants of Britain, but Fl 


het they were the moſt honourable, nobiliſſimi 
© totius Britannia. And flouriſhes like that, in ſuch | 
3 5 | aitieſſes as Galgacus's, it is . to adduce- tor an 

| hiſtorical chor y. 
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P. 42—44. © This is the ſum of what the 
„Romans have related concerning the Caleds. 
* nians for near two centuries after they were 
, firſt mentioned: to their origin and internal 
hiſtory they were equally ſtrangers, — Had 
«© the Romans eſtabliſhed themſelves in Caledonia, 
we might indeed have known more of the an. 
tient inhabitants of that country —. The firſt 
5+ domeſtic writers of the hiſtory of North Bri- 
tain were too ignorant, as well as too modern, 
to form any Prone ſyſtem e the 
origin of their nation.” 
1 have already ſhewn, that the 3 40 
eſtabliſh themſelves in Caledonia, and that they 
reduced one half even of the genuine Caledo- 
nians, the Britons, to the North of the Friths 
And as to the ignorance of the Romans, cor: 
| cerning the interior hiſtory and otigin of the 
Caledonians before their invaſion, they were 
alſo ignorant of the imerior hiſtory and origin of 
the Britons in general. W hence the Britons were 
derived, when they came into the ifland, and hov 
they gradually diffuſed their ſpi eading numbers i 
the fartheſt promontories of Caledonia, was al 
equally unknown to them. 


P. 47, 1 « Jn proportion as the Cimbri ac. 
" vanced towards the Nortb, the Gael, being 
e e 


— 
ov 
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theſe interlopers preſſed upon the Gael from 


$ 


-— 


fiions therefore is. a chain of errors, As the 


Cimbri never advanced towards the North, the 


Gael could not have been circumſcribed within 


narrower limits, or torced to tranſmigrate into the 
weſtern iſles of Scotland. As no ſuch interlopers 
ever preſſed upon, the Gael, no colonies of them, 
ener {mal} or numerous; could have been induced 


** it to 9 over imo Ircland, ; 


Bur 


X Jecuaſcribed hk narrower linits, were 
4 forced to tranſmigrate into the iflands which 
„ crowd the Northern and Weſtern coaſts of 
| « Scotland. It is in this period, perhaps, we 
4 ought to place the firſt great migration of the 
Britiſh Gael into Ireland; that kingdom being 
| © much nearer to the promontory of Galloway 
„ and Cantyre, than many of the Scottiſh ifles 
are to the continent of North Britain. This | 
vicinuy of Ireland had probably drawn par- 
tial emigrations from Caledonia before tbe 
arrival of the Cimbri in Britain; but when 


the South, it is reaſonable to conclude that 
e numerous colonies paſſed over into an iſland ſo 
near, and ſo much ſuperior to their original 
( country in climate and fertility.” 
| I have already demonttrated, that no colony F” 
the Cimbri, as diſtin and different from the 
| Gael, ever landed in the iſland, And, conſe- 
| quently, all the tran! aRions attributed'to them 
muſt be abſolutely falſe. This ſeries of ſuppo- 
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But I am obliged here to ) refnark 8 again the au- 
: thor's apparent inconſiſtency, with regard to the 
poſition of his Gael. In p. 32 they are ranged 
from the banks of the Tweed to the northern 
exiremity of the ifland. In p. 41—44 they are 
ranged only to the North of the Friths. Here, 
in p. 47, they are brought down as low as Gallo 
way again, And in p. 48 they are once more 
_ eEarried back to the Friths, It is there ſaid, that, 
when the Belge © drove the Cimbri beyond the 
_ «© Severne and Humber, the Gael of the North, 
reduced within limits ſtill more circumſcribed 
by the preſſure of the Cimbri, ſent freſh colo- 
s nies into Ireland, while the Scottiſh Frith became 
a4 natural and ſtrong boundary towards the South 
* tothoſe Gael who remained in Britain.” And ye 
at this very period, even when the Cimbri inbabi- 
ted betwixt the Humber and the Tweed, the Gael 
are ſaid before to have reached from the Tweed to 
the North. © The Cimbri,—retiring from the 
« preſſure of theſe new invaders [the Belgz], 
„ poſſeſſed the country f om the Humber to 
„ the Tweed, The Gael, under the general 
% name of Caledonians, inhabited the reſt of the 
1 iſland to the extremity of the North.“ 80 
unſettled is the author in his notions concerning 
the Britiſh topography of the iſland. and ſo 
varying and eee in b repreſentation 
of it. 


* 


. „ 
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p. 48. 46 The inhabitants of the maritime . 
« gions of Gaul croſſing, in an aſter age ſafer 
f 3 the Cimbri], the Britiſh channel (naritima pars 
4 Britanniz ab iis, qui prede ac belli inferendi 
a causd, ex Belgis tranſierant: .. et bello illato_ 
ee jbi remanſerunt, atque agros colere coeperunt. 
Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. v.), eſtabliſhed them- 
* ſelves on that part of our iſland which lies 
| &« neareſt to the continent; and, moving gradually 
x towards the North, drove the 4 imbri vey: ond 5 
« the Severn and Humber.“ ; 

I have brought this paſſage out to view, merely 
. to ſhew one among many inſtarces of Mr. Mac- 

| dherfon? s ſtrange behaviour towards his quotations, 
He aſſerts the Belge to have carried their poſſeſſions. 

| up to the Humber. And he aflerts it upon the . 
| frength of a quotation, of which he has italiciſed 
_the principal words; when that very quotation, 
nd thoſe very words, do in the iulleſt manner 
Econfine the Belgæ to the ſouthern ſhore. This is 


F rely a very extraordinary ſpecimen of 1 inattention | 
e [and INACCUTACY- 

0 4 

8 

ſo 


nm WP. 48, 40. It wat, perhaps, Alber the Bel 
| 2 gie invaſion of: the Southern Britain, that 
E the Gael. of the Northern diviſion formed 
3 FE. them- 
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ny chamfeties into a regular community, to oy 
the incroachment of the Cimbri upon they 
„ territories. To the country which they them. 
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ſelves poſſe ſſed they gave the name of CAE[. 


* DOCH, which is the only appellation the | et 
% Scots, who ſpeak the Galic layguage, know pa 


« for their own diviſion of Britain. CAL. 
« DOCH is a compound made up of Gael oÞ Ti 


„ Catl, the firſt colony of the antient Ga el 
„ who tranfmigrated | into Britain, and DOCH, me 


« a diſtri or diviſion of a country. The Re. | inc 


* mans, by tranſpoſing the letter I. in Caſh W. 
« and by ſoftening into a Latin termination the 11 
cb of DOCH, formed the well known nam] be 
of Caledonia. Obvious as this Etymon of (2 
„ [edonia * pears, it was but very lately d, im. 
& covered, (This Etymon firſt occurred to hM A" 
% author of this Eſſay, and he communica * 
 & it to Dr. Macpherſon, who adopted it fronfſÞ im 
« a conviction of its juſtneſs). Thote who treat em 
of the antiquities of North Britain were ute aſſig 
44 ſtrangers to that only name by wh«h d {1 hi 


« Scots diſtinguiſhed the corner of Br tai which firſt 


their Anceſtcrs poſſeſſed trom the remoil then 


« antiquity. | From an ignorance, fo unparde nat zndu 
« in antiquaries, 'procecces that eto £UUS 5 | parc] 


* . 0 | | firlt 
| „ CET qua 
. | This Etymon is in Dr. ee p. 27 and pl 


100.—Anu he makes the lane ule of the name of tit 
Gael in p. 97, 98, and oi Cae doch in p. 100. 
e , | go 
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Whole argument in all its force, and, I may add, 


ety mons as injudicious, even in this triumphant 
| paſſage, as in any that 1 have diſſected before. 
| The aſſertions in this paragraph are theſe, 
hat the Caledonians perhaps firſt formed them- 


eelves into one community, to repel. the incroach- | 
ments of the Cimbri; That a proof of ibis 
„incorporation remains in the word Caeldoch, 


wich ſignifies the Diftrit of the Gael; and, 


M That this word is the Latin Caledonia. Fach h hall 5 


10 E be conſidered diſtinctly. 


he incroachments of the- Cintbel muſt be as 
. imaginary, as the reſt of their hiſtory. And 
any aſſociation of the Caledonians, to repel them, 
0 muſt be equally viſionary with both. The firſt 
4 | time that the Caledozjians embodied into one 


nal Empire, was aſſurediy the period which af 
ite | iigned for it in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter *. 
i be Romans under Agricola were certainly the 
nion firſt common enemy, which had hitherto attacked 


oil them. Nothing but. ſuch an attack could' have 


nabl 4 Induced: them to form themſelves into one mo- 
Wo parchy. And into one monarchy they aQually 


; hilt formed themſelves at that period. ÆEſtate 
© qua ſextum officii annum inchoabat [Agricola], 


7 and 
of tit 


=_ 5 77 44 Tons 
[ 105” 5 uni ver- 


| have made this large extradt, to exhibit the : 


| in all its oſtentation too, And I ſhall now endea- 1 
vour to ſhew the reaſonings to be as feeble and the 


plas civitates trans Bodotriam ſitas, fs motus | 
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. ultra gentium, et infeſta hoftili exer 
citu iuncra, tmebantur, prius claſſe exploravit®, 
In the commencement of the 6th year of Agri 
cola's Proconſulate therefore, or in the ſpring 
of the year 83, the Caledonians were not yet 
5 aſſociated into one community, Agricola only 
apprehended that they would ſpeedily aſſociate, 
as the danger became more imminent to al, 
And. in this and the year following they aQtually 
combined. Ad manus et arma converſi Cale. 
doniam incolentes populi; —nNihil remittere, quo 
minus Juventutem armarent, conjuges ac libero 
in loca tuta transfer rent, cœtibus ac facrificii 
conſpirationem civitatum ſancirent; tandem--did 
commune periculum concordia propulſandum 4: 
The Caledonians therefore did not model ther 
| tribes into one community, in conſequence of thi 
_ Cimbric incroachments upon them. There were 
no ſuch incroachments made. And there wen 
no Cimbri, or German Celtz, to make them, 


The Caledonians actually embodied together long 


after the æra aſſigned for it by Mr. Macphcr(on, 

wen . threatened the reduBtion ot al ther 
tribes. . 5 

Nor is the name of Caeldoch, now hed by th 

Highlanders to ſignify their country, any proof 0 

' ſuch an aſſociation. It is no proof of any afſec 

ation at all And the etymon, which is here di 


played with ten an air of ane, and wil 


+ 8. 25. 27, and 29. 
{ui 


. Agric. v. c. 25. 
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1 A reflet on upon the Ignorance of others 8, i 
This will caſily appear. 


f obviouſly un juſt in itſelf. 
have previouſly ſhewn Gathel to be pronounc- 
ed fimilarly to Gael by the Iriſh and Highlanders. 


And Gathel is alſo changed, as i have equally re. 


marked, into Galath, Gal: t, Galt, and Celt. It 
' is alſo changed into Gaellt, Gallt, Gaeld, and 
Cala 5. This we fee directly exemplified in the 
Cech of the continent and of the land being uni— 


ueſally denominated Galatæ and Celtæ by the 
e Gracians, Gallt and Galha by the Iriſh, and 

Gaelt, Gallt, and Gald by the Highlanders. And 
me relative adjective of this word is the very name, 

which Mr. Macpherſon has ſo ingenioully dittorted 
Gael and Cae lengt! 1ening into Gal-ck and 
TS Caecl-ich, Gailt muſt be formed into Galit-ach, ; 


bere. 


be an Gaeld into Gaeld-ach. And we actually have 


e Gallt-ach in the Iriſh language, he appellation 
Gaeld-Ooch and Gallt- ach 

therefore are one and the ſame word, the relative 
LadieCtives of the ſame national appellation, Gacld 
band Gallt ; and, in the ſpirit of all other relauve ad- 
1 refer equally toan individu: t, the language, | 


for a Gaul at preſent. 


J See Buchanan, p. 34, 35. and p 6 v. I Ruddi- 


ald for a Gaul. And ſee alſo Gauld-i and Gaelti, 


2 In the Scotch Romances, Galdus.— And ſee Irwin's 
Hi. Scot. Nomen-clatura Latinovernacula, 1682, 


Mm) 


3 who informs us, that the Scotch uſed the word 


- | and even Gae tach, in Dr. Macpherfon, p. 98. 99.— 
3 the word Gald is derived the name lor Gal gacus 


"of; 


— —ͤ—ä 
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or the country, of France and Scotland. Thu 
__ eaſily is the mighty ſpell diſſolved, which hel 
both Dr. and Mr. Macpherſon in abſolute bondage, 
And thus readily is the great fabrick deff royed, 
which was raiſed by the magic hand of error, 
_ equally flight i in its AruQure, and momentary in its 
continuance, 
That Caeldoch is the very fame word with 
Caledonia, is another of Mr. Macpherſon's poſi- 
tions. But it is equally a miſtake. And I hope 
convincingly to prove it. I ſhall lay before the 
reader what J have ſaid upon this ſubject in the 
Hiſtory of Mancheſter, and I ſhall make ſome 
additions to it. I have previouſly ſhewn the words 
 Gathel, Gael, Galat, Galt, Gaeld, and Celt, to 
be all one and the ſame appellation. And though 
Mr. Macpherſon in p. 10 ſeems inclined to derive 
one of them, Gaul, from the Celtic Geal, Fair, 


_ a deſignation evidently too effeminate for the bold 


and ferocious Celtz ; they all ſignify a Wood. 
lander. Geil-t, Guylh-t, and Guel-z, among 


the Iriſh, the Welſh, and the Armoricans, import 


a Man of the Kelli, Guylh, or Guel, a Wood; 
| all of them the evident remains of the antient and 
_ obſolete Guidbil or Guetbel a Wood. And ſe- 
_ vera] woods in Wales are actually denominated 
| Cottel to this day F. Coil, the ſame with the 


Couel, the * and the Kelli, of the Wellh, F 


5 $ Mr. Lhuyd i in No. 2, Appendix to Nicholfa 
Scottiſh Hitt. Library. 


ap 


| 0 anſwering to Gathel, Gael, and Cael, is the 
cuſtomary term for a Wood among the Iriſh and 


* Highlanders at preſent. And Gulad occurs in Gul- 
ad. ædh, the Welſh for a Woodlander ; Kelyd 


appears in Kelydhon, the Britiſh for Woods; 


and Gelht remains undiſguiſed in the Welſh 


language at preſent ; all correſponding to Galat, 


Galt, Gaeld, and Celt, and all ſignifying with 


mem a Wood. The celebrated appellations there- 


| fore of Gathel-i, Galat-2, Calet-es, An-Calit-es 
and Celtæ, all import a Wood only. And bearing 
the Celtic prefix before them, v hich is uſed in 
de antient Hiſtory of Ireland, as Fir-Bolg and 

ri. Damron, and which is equally uſed in this 


very appellation by the Iriſh of the preſent mo- 
1 F Gallta or Fear-Gallta; the denomina- 
: 


tions of Fir-Galat, Fir-Galt, Fir-Gaeld, and Fir- 


»  Celt muſt have ſignifie( merely the Man of the 
| Wood. But, in two national denominations of 


number, or ſtand as the relative adjedive. Ke- 


hd or Caled lengthens into Kelyd-on or Caled-on, 
1 and Gallt or Gaeld is formed into 
Gallt-ach or Gaeld-och, Woodland-iſn. Thus 

I) Caledon became the antient appellation for al} 


| theextenſive Foreſts of the Gatheli ard the Gall; 
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"the very ſame origin, the termination is a little 
9 © different, becauſe the words are in the plural 


in the provinces of Britain; 3 from the Foreſt of-. 
| Anderida in Kent, Suſſex, and ſeveral other coun» 


„ into which, under the name of the Cale 
13 5 donn 
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donian Woods, Florus ſays that Cæſar pur ſued 
the Britons; to the Foreſt of the Coritani in 
Lincolnſhire and fome adjoining counties, to 
which, under the ſame denomination of the Ca. 
ledonian W ood, Vliny ſays that the Roman arm; 
had been carried in his time; and to the well. 
xnown Caledonian Foreſt of Scotland . "This 
Fu-Caledon, or Caledones, and the equivalent 


_ Gaeld-och, became equally the antient-and pte. 


ſent appe}lations for the Gathel and the Gael ef 
the Highlanders. And thus Caledonius became 
_ occaſionally i:mong the Romans a denomination 
| equivalent to Britannicus, and was applied equally 
with it to all the Gathel and Gael in the ifland ||.— 
The word Caeldoch therefore is very different 
from the word Caledonia. Derived from the {ame 
root, and carrying the ſame power, they are ver) 
different branches. The one is a relative adjec- 
tive; the other is a Noun Subſtantive. The one 
is derived from Gaeld in the ſingular ; the other i: 


ES Foes, L. iii. c. 10. Caledonias ſecutus in ſilvas; 
Pliny, L. iv. c. 16; and Hittory of Mancheſter, p. 
-"416, 20d 337. 
| Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 439, 440. Ad there 
is an additional proof of it, that has never been no- 
| ticed, 12 thele lines of Lucan, in which the Caledo- 
nians aie firit mentioned in hiſtory, and which calls 
the Britons about Richborough Caledonians : 


Aut vaga cum Tethys Rutupinaque littora fervent, 


Unda Caledonios fallit turbata Britannos. 


„ „„ | deduce 
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E deduced ſrom Caledon in the plural. And the one 

js the ſame word with Celticus, and. the other 
with Galatarumn. | 

I have been thus RE Ng upon the ſubje&, © Ol 

| hecauſe it is of ſome conſequence in itſelf, and 

Mr. Macpherſon introduces it with ſuch a fond 
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| regard, And 1 think that J have fully demon- N 
| ſtrated Mr. Macpherſon's reaſonings and etymons il 
to be advanced, equally in oppoſition to the voice 1 
of hiſtory, and to . e of b Celtic 8 


| language. = — 


p. 49, 50. 3 Concerping the internal ths 
| « of Caledonia, and the diviſion of its inhabitants 
into various tribes in a very early period, we 
can find nothing certain. The account given 
It by Ptolemy of the Epidii, Carini, Cantæ, Logæ, 

; « and other nations, is little to be regarded. Ta- 
* citus paſſed over thoſe petty communities in 
e ſilence; and in the period between the expedi- 
tion of Julius Agricola, and the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, under whom the Egyptian. geo- 
hy grapher flouriſhed, the Romans had no oportu- 
© © nity of being acquainted with the domeſtic | 
« arrangements of the Caledonians.” 

In this paſſage Mr. Macpherſon rejects Ptolemy” "Bo 
account of the internal ſtate of Caledonia, and of 
gits diviſion into various tribes, becauſe Tacitus 

| paſſes over theſe. communities in ſilence; and 
| becauſe; 
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becauſe, from the days of Tacitus to the time 
| Ptolemy, the Romans had no opportunity « 
knowing the domeſtic arrangements of the Cab. 
donians. The former is ſurely a very trifling re» : 4 
ſon. And the latter is certainly a falſe fact. * 
The ſilence of Tacitus, concerning the tribe , 
of Caledonia, is no proof that he was not 2. 1 „ 
quainted with the diviſions. He has not e ,r 
ſpecified any of the tribes, that Agricola com th 
quered from the Dee to the Friths. And 7 or 
Mr. Macpherſon will not deny the partition of the 
country into tribes. He actually acknowledge 5 en 
in this very page and in p. 51, ſpeaking of te 
Selgovæ, the Gadeni, the Damnii, the Novante, Ar 
and the Ottadini, five of thoſe tribes, and whon* 
he knows only from Ptolemy. In p. 82 alſo he * 
expreſsly quotes the authority of Ptolemy for th FR 
| Brigantes, the Velaborii, the Cauci, and the Me 45 
napii, in Ireland; though the Romans never ha 9 1 
any opportunity at all, in Mr. Macpherſon's a. 
ceptation of the word, to know the interior Ci 
ſion of the country. And in p 63 he argues, tha 
even the manners of the Iriſh muſt have been per A 
fectly known to the Romans, though here he d, 5 
nies them to have known even the names and pole 
tions of the Caledonian tribes, and though I: 
allows the Romans to have had continual wars vi Pe 
the one, and none at all with the other. So i 
_ conſiſtent is Mr. Macpherſon with himſelf 1 b, 
e e MY _ 
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[ 


much does he warp with the variations and bear- 
i W- ings of his favourite hypotheſis ! | 
. F- The deſign of Tacitus and Ptolemy was very 
he different. That was compoſing an hiſtorical nar- 
ration of national tranſactions; this was writing 
8 een account of the nations. The one 
vas obliged to detail to us the names, the ſites, 
el | and the towns, of the various tribes that crouded | 
the face of the iſland. But the other was required 
a | al to give us general deſcriptions and general 
We |; appellations, ſuch notices only as were juſt ſuffici- 
zent to lend propriety and meaning to the actions, 
ind to exhibit the actors and their principles in a 
© ſtrong point of view. Tacitus therefore does not 
enumerate the tribes of Caledonia; and Ptolemy 
does. Tacitus does not ſpecify any particular na- 
ions; but he ſpeaks expreſsly of them in general. 
00 Mr. Macpherſon s argument again fails. 
bf ! Amplas civitates trans Bodotriam ſitas; motus 
© univerſarum uhra gentium ; Caledoniam incolen- 
© tes populi ; conſpirationerm civitatum z and, om- 
num civitatum vires . From the officers of 
I Apricola, therefore, miglit the Romans have 
derived that knowledge of the domeſtic arrange- 
ments of the Caledonians, which Ptolemy has 
" preſented to us. And, even additional to this 
_ I fource of intelligence, Ptolemy had the fineſt op- 
qortunity i that ever a geographer had, of knowing 


Y F- 


8 


Agric. V. 25s 27, and 30. 


the 
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the internal diſpoſition of Caledonia compleath; , 
from the remarkable war of which Mr. Macpher. 1 
fon appears to be totally nnapprized, the invaſ |. 
of Caledonia by Lollius Urbicus about the year a 
140, and the reduction of balf of it beneath the 4 
dominion of the Romans +. And Ptolemy, nl 7 
have previouſly remarked, bas actually given us an 


aſtronomical obſervation, which was made at li. * 
verneſs, and which could have been made * n 
conlequence of that rene, A 


. 
pre 
P. 30. „ Though the Scottiſh Fh are 0 
generally allowed to have been the boundaris ; 
« of Caledonia toward the South, it is more that 
« probable that thoſe tribes who poſſeſſed th 
& country between the walls were principal 
„ delcended from the antient Gael, The name 
„of the Selgovæ and Gadeni, two petty com- 
«© munities on the northern banks of the Solws 
« and Tweed, ſeem to ſtrengthen this ſuppeſ. 
e tion. They carry in their ſignification a prod cl 
& that the tribes who bore them were in a fü 
& of hoſtility with their neighbours the Ottadi 
ce and Brigantes, which turniſhes a preſumption 
« that they derived their origin from a differen 
60 quarter. Gelgo ves is plainly Selgovich lat 


＋ See Hillary of Manchſtr p. 55, 56, and 41h 
419. 


cc nize! 
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heed: | Selgovich literally ignites Hanters, 


e in a metaphorical ſenſe Plunderers—., Gadeni is 


15 plainly from Gadechin, Robbers; a name 


(W« which aroſe from the ſame love of depredation 
with their friends and neighbours | the Sel- 
* govæ .). 

| | have more than once remarked already the 


do the banks of the Tweed, and in ſometimes 


Tis 
than 


— inhabited from the Tweed to the 


all 
amet 
COM» 
wal 


the Friths is only ““ more Than probable,” that 
Wir Macphei ſon“ ſuppoſes it,” and that there i is 


paß oceeds in the work, and naturally expects a 
pro Fearer light and ſtronger convictions, he finds his 
Wit 


tadit 
apt 
ffereſ 
1 


6 
cre dubious of his own poſitions. | 


4 il Þ The ſame etymons of Selgova and Gadeni are 
Tha Dr. -Marpherlon 2 b „ 
(> 


nie nam e 


P doubling of the preſent diſſertation, in 
u pmetimes bringing down the Gael or Caledonians 


carrying them up to the North of the Friths. And 
pe ſame ſpirit occurs here again. We have be- 
pre been informed poſitively and without heſitati- 
4 that © the Gael, under the general name of 


® extremity of the North” But we are here 
10 . Meormed, that their inhabiting from the Tweed to 


a preſumption” for it. ' The certainty in p. 32 
KF dwindled away in p. 50. And as the reader 


mor himſelf fauliering in his ſtile, and becoming 5 
rde Caledonians were brought down at fir ry to 


fic Solway and the Tweed, and are occaſionally 4 
Poe! down at preſent, merely becauſe of the . 
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name of Galloway there; ; as the name of Cun. 
berland occaſioned the Cimbri, before, to he 
Planted betwixt the Humber and the Tweed. Ai 
the Caledonians were carried at firſt, and are g. ii 
caſionally carried at preſent, to the North of A 
Friths, becauſe hiſtory expreſsly places them o be 
the North. The two ſtrong and active principle, an 
thus unwarily blended together, are continua de 
ſtruggling for ſuperiority, and ſometimes the d 
colour and ſometimes the other predominates- ap 
But the reaſon here adduced, for the reſidence tie 
the Caledonians betwixt the Walls, is even fe WC 
bler and more trifling than the ſecret reaſon before 
The names of Selgovæ and Gadeni, it is fad 
prove the tribes to have been in a ſtate of hoſlili 
with the Cimbric Ottadini and Brigantes. Bu 
why not with the Caledonians? There is no mor 
reaſon for that than this. And then the argume]W 
is not only repelled, but actually changes fide 
and militates directly againſt its maſter, 
But J am tired with purſuing ſuch impertinn 
| cies. And yet others preſent themſelves beforeu 
Mr. Macpherſon is greatly miſtaken both in! 
Geography and Etymology. — Selgovæ, he (a: 
ſignifies Hunters, and metaphorically Rabe 
But the metaphor is ſuch as contradiQs every 16 
of propriety. Andit is ſuch peculiarly, as no! 
tion and age of Hunters could ever have tolerat 
Selgovæ appears from Ptolemy to be EIgovæ wi 


Cy Prefix, being written by bim Selgovæ in 0 
| _. 
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Jace, 600 Elgovæ i in Aether, N 480 the root of 1 
© the name is therefore to be ſought in Elgovæ, and 
F is probably this. The zſtvary formed by the 
Diver eden was pretty certainly denominated 8. 
e Aga, Av, or The Noble Water, as Ireland has | 
been ſometimes denominated Inis Alga in Iriſh, 
s . and as a Peninſula on the banks of- the Loſſie in 
© Ccotland ſeems to have been called Elgin former- 
bly . The name remains to this day in its preſent 
; appellation | of the SOLWAY Frith, as the an- 
tient name of Conovius continues in that of the 


along the whole extended line of the æſtuary, was 
Wraturally denominated Fir-Elgovæ or Fir-Selgove, 
Pie, or the Men, of the Great Water. — Gade. 
ni is alſo interpreted Robbers, and to be the ſame 
ord with the Iriſh Gadechin, Robbers, The 
real word in Iriſh, I believe, is not Gadechin, but 
PGaduighe a thief, and Gaduighen Thieves. And 
EG adeni plainly comes from Gadh or Cath a Fight, 
Is Crutheni is derived from Cruth ; and like 
0 Camulo- genus, the name of a Gallic Hero in 
{ far +, ſignifies the Men of the Battle, or the 
Warriours. And the Gadeni are therefore deno- 
= nated the Caieni, i ina Roman- Britiſh inſcription | 


80 ber tale ſormed by the ſtreams of 
e Loſſie and the Spey, was called Inis, an iſland, 
3 the two e of Innes aud Ince i in it to this 


| | Cat, p. 164... 5 
| d ſcoveied 


Conway at preſent. And the tribe, that inhabited 
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diſcovered: i in the North e were the Gaden 
bounded merely by the northern bank of . 
Tweed, or the Ottadini by the ſouthern, as J. 
Macpherſon places them. The Gadeni ranped 
from the Wall to the North of Lanerk. And the 
Ottadini, whom the Author ſuppoſes to lie ally 
the South of the Tweed, extended beyond it 
the Friths ||. Mr. Macpherſon's great diviſion a 
the North to the Cimbri and the Gael is therefor 
entirely overturned, as his great partition of th 
South to the Cimbri and the Belgæ was overtun 
ed before. Thoſe whom he denominates Cim bi 
and oppoſes to the Gael, the Cimbric Ottadini d 
p. 51, lived only in a ſmall part of the county 
which he has aſſigned to the Cimbri, and poſſeſk 
alſo a large portion of that region which he hu 

allotted to the Gael. But this is not all. Th 

whole “ country between the Walls” Mr. Mx. 
| pherlſon here reſigns up to the Gael, as the Selge 
ve, the Gadeni, and others; whom he engage 
in hoſtility with, and therefore ſuppoſes to be of: 
different origin from, the Ottadini immediately 
the South of the nearer Wall. But the whole bod) 
of the Ottadinian dominions, except a very {mil 
lip of land along the ſouthern edge of Northun. 
berland, was aQually to the North of the near 
Wall 5. Mr. Macpherſon cedes all « the count) 


t Horſeley, No. 80. Northumberland, 
| Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 0h 
= , Ib, d. 


«c betet 
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4 viel the Walls” to his Gaet, and therefore 


rings them down to the northern banks of the | 
way and Tweed. But he is not aware, that 
F e nearer Wall did not run from the Solway to | 
1 We Tweed. It began on the we but it end- 'Þ 
N el on the Tyne. 8 l 
Thus have I laid open the numerous 8 in 6 
M 1 remarkable paſſage. I have ſhewn the reaſon- | 
ings, I think, to be at once arbitrary in their L. 
th principles, and frivolous in their concluſions. And | | | 
k bave demonſtrated the Geography of the iſland, iP 
br, think, to be at once falſe and contradictory. ; 
1 e 1 
Wy 85 | 
_ þ P, 50, 51. E As that De of wy which | is ii 
1 « comprehended between the Tweed and Solway, i 
Mar « and the Scottiſh Friths, was more expoſed to Mi 
els « invaſion than Caledonia, we may conclude that 
ei the Gael who poſſeſſed it were, in ſome degree, " 
6] x mixed with the Cimbric Ottadini and Brigantes, | | 
„ eren before the invaſions of the Romans pre— i 
1 # ſed thoſe tribes towards the North. It was i 


x from this unavoidable mixture that the Selgovæ, 5 
Cadeni, Damnii, and Novantes, were, in an 
4 & aſter-age, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mzatz, - 
# which ſignifies a people deſcended from a dou- 
6 ble origin, as well as the inhabitants of a con- 
uoverted country. (Moi-atta, or Moi-atich, 
I the iphabitants of the Plains: : Mzan-atta, the 
I + 3 5 « polleſſors. 
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» roſſeſſors of the Middle country F Moa, 
a a mixed people). - 
The errors in this part of the Diſſertation ſeem 
to rife before us every ſtep that we take, and 
are perpetually ſtopping us in our progreſs. Thi 
paſſage immediately follows the former. The 
former was the laſt of four or five ſucceſſive En. 
tracts. And this 15 as — with mann ay 
any of them. 
lf the mixture of Mr. Macpherſon's Ottadi 
and Brigantes with his Gael betwixt the Wall, 
Was, as Mr. Macpherſon alledges, unaveidall, 
| becauſe the country betwixt the Walls was the 
| frontier of Caledonia; the ſame mixture muſt 
have been equally unavoidable, on the frontien 
of the Belgæ and the Cimbri in Wales and in 
Maxima. The region betwixt the Solway, tht 
Tweed, and the Friths, is not more © expoſed to 
« invaſion,” than the land behind the Severne and 
the Dee, or the tract betwixt the Humber, the 
Merſey, the Tweed, and the Fden. And ſince 
the country to the South of the Solway and the 
Tweed muſt have been equally expoſed to invalion, 
as the country ts the North of them, the bairien 
ol both being exactly the ſame; the ſame unavoid. 
able mixture muſt have equally enſued in Nor- 
| thumberland as in the Lothians, &c. and in Cum. 
berland as in | Anandale, Kc. by he reaſoning there 


$ Theſe two etywons are giv en by Dr. Macpherſe 


fore 


ay 
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© fore is not only inaccurate, but carries an edge 
with it, ON lie an ill- ſheathed knife, will cut 
ils maſter f.“ 


The facts alſo and the eiy mons are both 190 


3 untrue —lI have previouſly ſhewn the Ottadim not 
io have been Cimbric, e\en upon Mr. Macpher- 
ſon's own argument. And the invaſion of the 
Romans preſſed no tribes towards the North. Al 
appear to have poſſeſſed exactly the ſame diviſions 
of the country before the Romans came, as they 
E. afterwards, And this is particularly the: 


ae with reſpeR to the Brigantes. They had 1e 


ob the Selgovæ before F. But the Gadeni, 
| the Novantes, and the Damni were totally unn ux 
ed either with Ottadini or Brigantes. And this 
| unavoidable mixture is falſe in fact. — The name of 
Mæatæ, alſo, belonged not to any tribes betwixt 
the Walls, but to ſome that lay to the North of 
the more northerly Wall: This indeed has been 
| conſiderably doubted. But it may be eaſily proved. 
ln the Hiſtory of Mancheſter I have already 
ſhewn, to the fulleſt conviction, I believe, of 
every mind, that the Romans retained the pro- 
Evince betwixt the Walls regularly in their own 
poſſeſſion, from the period of its firſt conqueſt to 
the æra of their departure from the iſland ||. And 
- expedition of the Emperor Severus Was, 


4 Shakeſpear. 1 
Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 104. 
| e of Mancheſter, p. 453, 458. 


G4 there- 
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therefore, againſt the Britons that lay to the Nork 
of Antoninus's Vallum. The Mæatæ then whon 
be reduced, who afterwards revolted, and to whom 
Caracalla refigned up all the conqueſts of his Fa. 


ther, muſt have been ſome tribes to the North gf 


that Vallum.—And thus wrong in the poſition oſ 
the Mzatz, Mr. Macpherſon is ſure to be wrong 
in his explanation of their name. And it is nei. 
ther juſt in its own nature, nor right in its applica. 
tion to them. It is not juſt, becauſe in the Text 
it equally gives two, and, ſtill more ſtrangely, | in 
the Note equally annexes three, very different im- 
ports of the word; the inhabitants of the Plains; 
the poſſeſſors of a middle country, or (as to hu 
mour his Hypotheſis, he contradictorily calls it inthe 
Jet) a controverted one; and a mixed people, 
All three were certainly not meant by the name. 
And, of the two mentioned in the Text, neither 
was meant at all. This is obvious from the im- 
propriety of deducing Mæatæ from Moai-atich, 
and the greater impropriety of deducing it from 
Mæan-atich. And even the derivation of it from 
Moi-atich, which is the beſt of them all, and had 
been previouſly adopted in the Hiſtory of Man- 
cheſter , appears to me now to be harſh and forced. 
How Mr. Macpherſon could be induced to give 
this interpretation in the Note, I cannot conceive; 
as It plainly ſtands in direCt oppoſition to the rea- 
ſonings and etymons in the Text And the real 


by b. 408 
_ etymology 


Y tne of the name, I believe, | is this. Mag, 
n Plain, mult have been equally pronounced May _ 
and Mz originally, as it naturally would be, and as 
it is now written Mæs in Welſh and Moi in Iriſh. 
And the inhabitants of the lower lands of Caledonia, 
F which lie immediately to the North of Antoninus's 
yallum, and along the line of the Faſtern coaſt, 
© would naturally be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
ol the Caledonians, the Mountaineers upon one 
© fide of them, by fome topical and deſcripive 

| appellation. 1] he Mountaineers are thus diſcri- 
minated at preſent, by the title of Albanech or 
E Highlanders. And the others are to this day fre- - 
A quently denominated the Lowlanders. N 
Mæ, a Plain, runs out into Maid- ed or Mæ at 
in the plural. 
and Fir- Caledon above, and as the Carnabii aud g 
Cantii muſt have been originally Fir-Cant and 
Fir-Carnab, ſo Mæatæ muſt have been Fir- Aa a, 
and ſignifies the Men of the Plains. | . 


And as we have een Fir-Galit 


[ have dwelt the longer upon, 4his 1 o 


I lay open the inaccurate mode of reaſoning which 
is uſed by Mr. Macpherſon, the very bold manner 
in which he advances ſuppoſitions into cextainty 5 

and his ſtrange method of contradicting in the 
Notes what he aſſerts in the Text, The reaſoning 

© here is peculiarly looſe and flimſy, The aſſertions - 
are uncommonly ſtrong. and arbitrary. And the 
©: contradiction of the Note to the Text is remark- 
: hoe Ariking, : 


G5 
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P. 54. Our author, having in p. 52, 53, (+ 
tisfactorily proved from the Greek and Roman 
VPriters, that the antient Iriſh were the deſcendants 
of the Sian, ſays thus“ The name of Gael, 
* {till retained by the old Iriſh, ſufficiently de. 
* monftrates that they derive their blood from 
e thoſe Gael or Gauls, who, in an after period, 
were diſtinguiſhed in Britain by the name of 
Caledonians. The wildeſt enthuſiaſts in Hi- 
bernian antiquities never once aſſerted that the 
Caledonians, or their pofterity the Picts, were 
of Iriſh extract; yet nothing is better aſcer- 
_ ** tained than that the antient Britons of the South 
„gave to the Scots, the Pifts, and the Iriſh, the 
* common name of the Gael; and conſequently 
that they very juſtly concluded that the 
' three nations derived their origin from the 
* lame ſource, the antient Gael * the con. 
4 4inent,” _ 

This * is no argament at all. This 
will immediatety appear. And a very flight 
- examination will add one more proof to the mary 
that we have had before, of Mr. e 
unhappineſs | in the work of proving. | 
The Iriſh are ſaid, by retaining the name o 
Gael, to prove themſelves the deſcendants of tht 
| Caledonians. If the author here includes the 


b 75 2 | 


- eountry to the South of the F riths in the name of 


Caledonia, then he is once more in a ſtate of 
hoſtiht) 


4 
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hoſtility with ſome of his former poſitions and 
with all hiſtory. If he does not, then the Iriſh 


may be deſcended from the Gael of Galloway. 
f } And, whether he does or not, his | reaſoning from ; 


+ W the name of Gael is quite impertinent. The name 
„is no evidence at all of the Caledonian deſcent of 
the Iriſh. It was not appropriated to the Cale- 
n W donians either North or South of the Friths. E. 
d, was, as I have previouſly ſhewn, common to all 

the Britons, deduced with them ſrom Gaul, and 


f retained by them in all their iſlands. And be 
de WW liſh might be equally demonſtrated to be derived ; 
re ö from the Gael of Wales, the Gael of Cornw all, * = : 


Ik L or the Gael of Kent and Suſſex. | 


n The antient Britons of the South are at fond: 


he to have given the name of Gael to the Scots, the 


y Picts, and the Iriſh, and © conſequently to have 
he Bl © very juttly concluded” them to be all one and 


he WF the ſame people. This concluſion, however, is 
on- $3 not the antient Britons, but Mr. Macpherſons'r. 


And it is not juſt. at all. Though the antient 
bis WF Britons of the South did call the Scots, the PiQs, 
ght Z and the {riſh, by the common name of Gael, they 
amy did not mean io derive the firſt and the laſt from 
ons the ſecond. T hey equally gave the name of Gael 


to themſelves, as I have ſhewed before, to the 


e of E tribes of Kent and Suſſex, to the nations of. Cori — 


the wall and Wales, and to all the Britons. 


But the courſe of the Author's reaſoning here 
a is very remarkable. He produces an argument 
0 prove, that the Iriſh. were derived from the 
4 | Cale. 
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Caledoniane, And at the cloſe of it he conclude 
that the Iriſh were derived — from the native 
Gauls. The name of Gael demonſtrates the Iriſh 
to © derive their blood from thoſe Gael or Gaul;, 
« who, in an after period, were diſtinguiſhed by 
© the name of Caledonians.” And the name of 
Gael proves the Scots, the Picts, and the Irifh to 
have “ derived their origin from the ſame ſource, 
the antient Gael of the continent.“ Vain 
unagining, in oppoſition to the moſt obvious 
_ evidences, that the name of Gael in Britain was 
appropriated entirely to the Caledonians ; and 
_ wildly ſuppoſing, in contradiction to the moſt ex- MW nv 
| Preſs declarations of hiſtory, that the other tribes 
of Britain were German-Celtic; Mr. Macpher- 
ſon goes on with a falſe aſſociation of ideas from 
the beginning to the cloſe of his work, walking 
mn one circle of errors, and plunging into abſur- 
| dities and contradictions at t every t turn. 


P. 54. a note. Mr. O'Connor, who lately 
0 gave to the public ſome wild, incoherent 
1 tales concerning the antient Iriſh, endea- 
4 vours to obviate the ſtrength of the argu- 
r ment, which riſes againſt his ſyſtem from the 
name of Gael, by diſguiſing the word by the 
« inſertion of the intermediate letters, DH, as ns 
Gadbel. The . avails nothing. 


80 are 
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. are univerſally quieſcent, or at moe ſound = 
like a Th in every dalect of the. Celtic lan- 


q 60 guage.” o 


| | have already ſhewn, 1s of no force to eſtabliſh 


ä Weg a 


„of Gael for the Iriſh ſerves ſtrongly to evince 


dem, what hiſtory demonſtrates them to be, the 
1s WW deſcendants of the Britons. But it ſerves not in 


the leaſt to point out the particular diviſion « 


id Britain, from which they were + immedinely 4 5 


„med. | 
es Mr. Macpherſon's intimate „ Sccintanee with 


r- the Celtic language, was ſuch an advantage over 
m the body of our hiſtorical writers, that he might 


ng Very juſtly, as he does in p. 5 and 38, plume 
ur- bimſelf conſiderably upon it. But I have pre- 
ooully remarked, that his knowledge of the 

Celtic appeared to be confi ned within the pale of 


a ſingle dialect. And the preſent Extract con- 


[firms me in the opinion. Mr. Macpherſon in 
ep. 45 commends the author of the Critical Dif- | 


ont ſertations, for his great knowledge of all the 
branches of the Celtic language.” The know- 
; edge of both, however, ſeems to me to have been 


* Confined almoſt entirely to the 1riſh or Erſe. It 
e FParüicularly ſeems ſo here. Mr. Macpherſon 
"Tha Kould not otherwiſe have imagined, as he here 
85 farts that DH are « univerſally. quieſcent, or 


Ihe argument deduced. from Gael may be 
effectual againſt Mr. O'Connor's ſyſtem, but, as 


Mr. Macpherſon's. The indigenous appellation 


4 at 


wy 14 written, Y werdhon. — The auihor's and hy 
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« at moſt ſound like a v, in every dialed of the 
Celtic.“ And he re-aſlerts it in p. 153, ſay 
ing that, Gaidhel,—as the DH are 7nvariabj 
_ « quieſcent in Celtic words, is much the {ame 
„with Gael,” This is very true concerning the 
Iriſh. But it is utterly untrue with regard to the 
Welſh particularly. This is a principal dialed 
of the Celtic. And the Welſh Guidhil, the ſane 

with the Iriſh Gaidhel, which Dr. Macpherſon 

expreſsly aſſerts to be pronounced like it, Gael , 

is not pronounced like it at all, but actual) 
and fully Guidhil.— We have alſo an inflanc 
of the ſame nature in p. 135. There the Well 
appellation for Ireland, Y werdhon or Yverdhon, 

is ſaid exprelsly to be © pronounced Y beron 0 
% Yveron.” And it is really pronounced, as i 


| friend's acquaintance with * every dialect of th 
Celtic,“ did not extend to the Welſh, Ani 
his obſervation of the invariable quieſcence 0 
the DH in Celtic, and his friend's remark on the 
pronunciation of the word Guidhil, were bot 
drawn, we ſee, from a view of the Iriſh only, 


5 p. 55. „ The Britiſh Gael, in an early ap 
« extending themſelves to the very ex tremite ; 
« of the iſland, deſcried Ireland from the Mull 4 


one 


* Gee p. 97. | 
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3 
„ of Galloway and Cantire, and croffing the nar- 
a4 row channel which ſeparates the two countries, 
a became the progenitors of the Iriſh nation. In 
proportion as freſh emigrants from the conti- 
e nent of Europe forced the antient Gael towards 
| © the North in Britain, more colonies tranſmigrated 
* into Ireland from the promontories which we 
have ſo often mentioned,” 
3 The great hiſtorians of antiquity have claimed. 
me privilege of being believed upon their w] n 
| authority, and without any regular reference to 
the older chronicles. But the privilege is con- 


46 © fined 10 them. Every modern hiſtoman that 1 
h writes of a period preceding his own, of which i 
"WF he muſt know the incidents merely by tradition 
6 © from others, is juſtly required io authenticate 
by 
"4 his accounts as he proceeds, and to produce ſuf- 


Ar | ficient vouchers for his facts. And the hiſtoricab 

pt that negle£ts this duty, muſt be content 

| the © to ſee his work, perhaps, the favourite biftory of - 

wm an hour, pleafing by its novelty, and engaging by = 
| its elegance, and then to have it reſigned up to 


r © negle& and contempt for ever. — Here is the 

| original inhabitation of Ireland by the Gael of 
Caledonia aſſerted, the place aſſigned from which 
wil © the original colony embarked, and the migration 


© of additional colonies from the fame place, in 

{conſequence of freſh invaſions of Britain, affirm- 
ed; and all, without one article of authority, or * 
_— note ol diffdence. 5 


mite 


P. 55. 
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Pp. 55. The Gel — became ſo numerous 
© in that country [Ireland] before the arrival of 
« the Belge in Britain, that the colonies which 
C tranſmigrated from that nation into Ireland 
«© were, together with their language, manners, 
„ and cuſtoms, loſt in the Gael; ſo that in one 
„ ſenſe the Caledonians may be reckoned the 
„ ſole progenitors of the old Iriſh. (The Fir-Bolg, 
4 ſg often mentioned in the traditions of the Iriſh, 
ere Belgic colonies who tranſmigrated from 
4. Britain after the Belge had ſeized on the ſouthern 
„ diviſion of England. They are mentioned ver; 
6 frequently under the name of Siol na m Bolg: 
te in the poems of Offian.)” 
The Gael are here ſaid to have been « « ſo 1 nl 
„ merous in Ireland before the arrival of the 
« Belgz in Britain,” that, when the Beige camt 
into Ireland, they were loſt in the Gael. Hou 
very inconcluſive | The Belgæ, when they came 
into Ireland, were loſt in the Gael: and therefor: 
the Gael, it is argued, muſt have been very nume. 
rous in Ireland, before the Belgæ arrived—i 
| Britain, How ftr angely inaccurate! _ 


That the Belgæ were loſt in the Gael of Is 
land, is a fact which is equally aſſerted and de. 
nied by Mr. Macpherſon in the preſent Extiad, 
It is expreßly aſſerted in the Text, and plain) 


denied 1 in the Note. And I have ſhewn an 2 
| GY 


| 
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of the ſame nature immediately before. The 
| Belgz, according to Mr. Macpherſon's own ac- 
count in the Note, muſt have ſurvived for ages 
diſtinct from the Gael; or elſe no © traditions of 
the Iriſh” could exiſt concerning them at pre- 
E ſent, The Belge, according to the ſame account 
in Mr. Macpherſon, muſt have ſurvived to the 


third century at leaſt, not only diſtin from, 


but even oppoſed to, the Gael; or they would 
not have been mentioned ſo frequently, under 
| their own name of Belge, in the Poems of Offian. 
And they accordingly appear in Mr. Macpherſon” * 
own. Temora, waging org and Hoody wars with , 
| the Gael & 
That the Belge were 50 in the Gae! at alt, is 
| inferred evidently from the Iriſh, the Belgic ard 
the Caelic Iriſh, equally calling themſelves, and 
being called by others, the Gael. 
| rence is grofsly unjuſt. I have already ſhewn all 
| the Belgæ of Britain to have been adually de- 
| nominated Gael. And the Belgic language appears 
| deciſively to have been the Gallic or Britiſh, 7 
This is plain from the only remains that we have 
I of the Belgic, the names of their tribes, their 
bons, their woods, and their rivers, and the exact 
colreſpondency of all to the names of the Britiſh- 
- Thus we have Iſca, the name of a river among 

| the Belgz of Devonſhire and the Britons of 
W ales; Alauna, for a river in Hampſhire, War- 
Vieſbire, and Lancaſhire ; ; and E Sturius in Kent 
I and 


But the infe- 
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and between Norfolk and Suffolk: the town « 
Camulodunum among the Belgæ of F ſſex and the 
| Britons of Yorkſhire; Durobrovis in Kent, and 
Durocobrivis in Northamptonſhire ; Venta in 
_ Hampſhire. Norfolk, and Monmouthſhire and Vec. 
tis in Hampſhire, and VeA-urion-es in Scotland: x 
Caledonian Wood in Kent and Suſſex, in Lin. 
colnſhire and ſome adjoining counties, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland: the Damnonit of Devon- 
 fhire and Valentia; the Cantæ of Caledonia, and 
the Canti of Kent; and the Novantes of Kiddie 
fex and Galloway, 
The whole of this paſſage is 38755000 compoſed 
in order to give the Caledonians the honour 6 
being the anceſtors of the Iriſh. For this, hiſtory 
and reaſon are diſtorted, For this, Mr. Mac- 


8 pherſon is at war with himſelf. And, for this 


even Oſſian is contradicted. But, even if the fac 
was as Mr. Macpherſon ſtates it to have been, 
the end and deſign, poor and trifling as it , 
could not be anſwered. E ven though the Belgz 
had been loſt in the Gael, and even though tht 
Gael had been Caledonians, the Caledonian 
could in no ſenſe be reckoned the ſole progenitor 
of the old Iriſh. The Iriſh muſt even then be 
derived from a mixt race of Britons; and the 
Belgæ of South-Britain muſt have concurred with 
the Gael of the North, to claim the honour of 
Producing them. Though the Belge had beet 
covered with the name of Gael, they would not 
| leſs have been Belgz, or have leſs contributed t 
4 produce the Iriſb. 


P. 6 


IF 


p. $6—57. „ When the Gael arrived firſt in 
Ireland they naturally gave it the name TY 


lar-in, or the weſtern country. — From lar-in is 


not only to be deduced the Eirin of the Iriſh 
themſelves, but thoſe various names by which 


the Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed their 
iſland (Juverna, lerna, Iris, Orene, Hiber nis. 


= Hibernia, the moſt common name by which 
the Romans diſtinguiſhed Ireland, may appear 
to ſome too remote in the pronunciation and 
orthography from lar-in, or H'Eirin [rhe 
Weſtern Country, to be derived from either. 
This difficulty is eaſily removed, Julius Cæſar 
mentions, for the firſt time, Ireland under the 
name of Hibernia. One of two reaſons in- 


duced the illuſtrious writer to uſe that appel- 


lation, He either latinized the H'Y verdhon of 


the Southern Britains, or, what is more proba- 
ble, he annexed to Ireland a name which ſuited 


his own ideas of its air and climate, - and 
formed the name of Hibernia from the adjec- 
tive Hibernus. ? 
1 have cited this paſſage, incipally: to ö mark 
1 * ſtrange manner in which, within a few lines, 
| the author palpably contradiQts himſelf. And 1 
| have produced more than one inſtance of this be- 
ſore.—In the beginning of the Extract, Hibernia 
| bs without heſitation pronounced to be derived 
N from 
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ſom ha Caledonian "Ye in. But, in the concly. 
| fon, it is declared to be derived either from the 
Welſh H*Yverdhon or the Latin Hibernus. Thus 
1s Mr. Macpherſon his own greateſt adverſary, 
And while, in the gaiety of indiſcretion, he is 
brandiſhing his ſword to hew down all oppoſition, 
he unhappily buries it in his on boſom. 
The deduQion of Hibernia from the Latin Hi. 
| bernus is one of the meaneft and molt frivolous 


; 1 In, 
E Iver 


etymons, among the thouſands which have di W- — 
graced the ſcience of etymology, that I ever fe. argu 
member to have ſeen of late. It is only fit for that rela 
infaniine period of human learning and human W folve 
underſtanding, which originally gave it to tte natu 
world, and which exl:auſted all its feeb'e powers Þ lows 
in the derivation of Scotland from the Greek vam 


Exeloc, and of Albion and Hibernia from the Cale 
Latin Hibernus and Albus. And I am aſtoniſhed i 
that a gentleman, of Mr. Macpherſon's ſpirit and has 
intelle&, could ever ſtoop to raiſe ſuch an etymon i” 
from its peaceful grave in the duſt. pellaa 
The names of Iris, Ierna, Juverna, and Hiber: Cale 
nia, are all obviouſly deduced from the ſame rad: ¶ tolo 
cal word, Tar or Eir, Weſt, evidently forms the I And 
Ir in Iris and the Ter in Ierna. And ler being bo i« 
ſometimes pronounced Iver and Hiber, as Cumri ¶ hot 
and Cimmerii were changed inio Cumbri and i prob 
Cimbri, and as Eure, the name of a river i Can. 
France and in England, was formed into Eber es 
Ebur- acum and Eburo-vices 3 with the 5 | ny 
| n VE 


9 
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3 an iſland, it plainly compoſes ler- na, lerna, 


| Iver-na, and moe: nia. 


1 HAVE here given the reader a full and com- 


. pleat view of Mr, Macpherſon” s conjectures and : 
arguments, concerning the firſt population of 


t Ireland by the Caledonians. And the whole re- 


3 Caledonian deſcent. The former obviouſly a- 
E mounts only to a fair probability. And the latter 


bas not even that merit. The argument has 


been repeatedly overthrown, by ſhewing the ap- 
pellation of Gael not to have been confined to the 
| Caledonians, but to have extended with the 


. | colonies of the Britons over all their iſlands. 
e Ind even the probability, fair as it 1s, can be of 


A bo ſervice to Mr. Macpherſon, ſince Galloway is 


n bot within the limits of Caledonia, and ſince the 
| probability | is equally favourable to Gallow ay. as to 


; 0 antire. 


olxes itſcelf into two points, That Ireland would 
naturally be firſt peopled from the Mulls of Gal- 
| loway and Cantire; and, That the indigenous 
name of Gael for the Iriſh is a proof of their 


— DO HEHE 


In the Hiſtory of Monchaller 1 have ſhown i 
| bh indiſputable authorities, when and by whom 
| ihe Iſle of Ireland was firſt inhabited. About 


- — SIA 1 
r e 


** — — 
3 
1 
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350 years before Chriſt, the Belgæ croſſed the 
Channel into Britain, and ſeized the whole «<. 
tended line of the ſouthern coaſt from Kent ing 
Devonſhire, Numbers of the former inhah; 
tants, that had gradually retired before the ene. 
my, were obliged at laſt to take ſhipping up 
our weſtern coaſt, and paſſed over into the un. 
inhabited iſle of Ireland. And theſe were after. 
wards joined by another body of Britons, at the 
great attack upon the neighbouring ſtates hy 
the Belgæ under Divitiacus, who purſued th 
track of their brethren, and aſſociated with then 
in Ireland. The firſt population of that fine iſland, 
therefore, was originally begun, not by the not 
thern, but by the ſouthern, Britons ; not from 
the promontories of Caledonia, but from the 
ſhores of the Channel; in conſequence of thi 
Belgic invaſion of Britain, and about the year 
350 before the Chriſtian æra. And this, the fir 
colony that came into Ireland, was ſucceeded by 
another, which was as little deduced from th: 
northern Britons or the hills of Caledonia, 2nd 
came equally from the ſhores of the ſouthern {, 
in conſequence of the advances of the Belge int 
the interiors of Britain, and about the year 100 
before Chriſt “. 

I have alſo ſhewn from the ſame indifputabl 
authorities, that Ireland, for two centuries and 
a half afterwards, was continually recruited will 


» See Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 432, 433- 
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6 reſh colonies "I Britin; ; 
ok this iſland, 
them to ſettle in the one, or as the bloody and 
| ſucceſſive wars in Britain, during this period, 
E naturally induced them to relinquiſh the other. 


| Galloway and Cantire, 


— 
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as the populouſneſs 
and the vicinity of that, invited 


The third and fourth colonies that ſettled in Ire- 


fand, as I have obſerved in the Hiſtory of Man- 
cheſter, were in all probability derived from 
. As the Epidii and Dam- 

© nit of thoſe countries lay the neareſt of any Bri- 
| tons to the iſſe of Ireland, they muſt therefore be 
| ſuppoſed, after the extraordinary embarkations of 
| their ſouthern brethren, to have been the firſt of 
| all the Britons that planted colonies within it. 
And the name of Damnii, for a tribe on the 
{© oppoſite ſhores of Ireland and Britain, gives a 
gteat additional weight to the ſuppoſition. 
ſetllements were moſt probably occaſioned by the 
mere populouſneſs of Britain, crouded as it now 
began to be with inhabitants, and by the mere 
proximity of Ireland, plain as it appeared to the 
eye from the ſhores of Cantire and Galloway, 
But the ſucceeding colonies were occaſioned by the 

wars of the Britons among themſelves, and of the 
Romans againſt them all. 
| youred, and with no little ſucceſs, I think, to trace 


back every new colony to its original diſtrièt in 


' Britain, and to refer their paſſage into Ireland to 
the very commotion that ſent them thither. The 
I Aland appears to have been planted with colonies 

E from 


Theſe 


And I have endea- 


. 6 * 
* r y 1 Sy 
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from the whole range of our weſtern coaſt, The 
Belgæ of Dorſetſhire and Cornwall at one end, 
the Britons of Caledonia at the other, and ih 
every nation betwixt them, all contributed to the 
Population of Ireland. And the whole circuit 
the country was compleately peopled about 159 
years after Chriſt, Some hiſtorical notices, that 
have never been made uſe of before, have lent the 
general light that has directed me in this diſcover, 
The occurrence of the ſame names of tribes and 
of towns, in both iſlands, has led me on. One 
or two intimations and ſome hiſtorical facts, in 
the Poems of Offian, have furniſhed additional ei. 
| dence. And from the whole I have been enablel 
: to draw up the firſt authentic hiſtory of Ireland 
as to the primary population of the iſle, and the 
original tranſactions of the coloniſts, that hu 
: hitherto made its appearance in any e 


® See Hiſtory of Mancheſter; p. 434—438. 
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of Mr. Macpherſon's Introduction, for 


Pahich all the reſt were evidently written, for 


Ewhich we have ſeen all the annals of the iſland 
and the continent diſtorted from their true line, 


Er. Macpherſon's own aſſertions mangled and 


L oppoſed. We are now come to the Origin of the 


Scots. 
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7E. are now come to that important period 


antient Hiſtory garbled and contradicted, and 
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N 
to t 
. | Fath 
5 8 2 na. 
| theſe 
| rians 


ROM p. 59 to 7) Mr. Macpherſon is en- 0 


gaged in a formal attack upon the pretenſion: Ne! 
of the Iriſh, to an original very different from the inen 
_ _ ©ther inhabitants of the Britiſh iſles, in order to Fcaug! 
prove them and the Scots the deſcendants of the ment, 
Caledonians. The attack indeed is very eaſy, Lf 7. 
Thoſe fabricks of fiction, which the Iriſh credulity Iwhict 
and patriotiſm have been rearing for ages, all melt of the 
away before the ſtrong beams of Hiſtory and bof ay 


Criticiſm. But the romances are replete with cp| 


. And ſuch a writer as Mr. Macpherſon, engaged in 


ſuch prodigies of fiction and folly, and are ſo ir Sc 
univerſally deſpiſed by the judicious and the think. 
ing both on the continent and in our own ifland, 
that they were not worthy of a ſerious refutation, 


ſuch a conteſt, ſeems to be like the redoubtable 
Sir John in Shakeſpear, attacking a dead man 
ſword in hand, and with one wound more in hi 
thigh carrying him away in triumph “. b 
ꝝut it is proper to obſerve, that almoſt every at- 
gument in this diſquiſition is borrowed, ſometinies 
literally, and generally without acknowledgment, from 


Innes's Critical Eſſay. The reference to Strabo inp 


— —— 
— —— 
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Mr. Macpherſon in p. 18—93 applies himſelf 


Þ (inavian extradion of the Scots of Ireland. But 
E theſe, and all the other concluſions of our Hiſto- 
rians and Antiquarians, may be anſwered without 
any great difficulty. Fluttering for want of infor- 
mation concerning the real deſcent of the Scots, 


ment, has readily embraced the wildeſt ſuggeſtions 
of Tradition, and has moulded both into a ſyſtem, 


bof the Iriſh, but which eaſily yields to the preſſure 
of a well directed blow. So far therefore as Mr. 


J Scandinavian origin of the Scots, I ſhall not 
; tend to them. Mr. Macpherſon may demoliſh 


bz of Mr. Macpherſon ; to Mela, Tacitus, and 
Polinus, in p. 63, 64; the anſwers to objections in p. 


de real Owner, and more than once with the adoption 
his own words.-And Dr. Macpherſon had bor- 
Wed ſome of the arguments before from Innes. See 
| 338—go.—Compare alſo p. 72 of Mr. Macpher- 
with p. 90 of Dr. Macpherſon, 


* —_—_- E | thoſe 


| © the harder taſk of refuting the arguments of 
| Father Innes, concerning the Spaniſh or the Scan- 


the hiſlorical mind has wandered over the con- 
unent in ſearch of their original home, has eagerly 
caught at the moſt trifling appearances of argu- 


which is more ſpecious and ſolid than the fiftions 
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xcpherſon's arguments relate only to the Spaniſh 


64; the appeal to Camden, Ware, and Uſher, in p. 
, 66; what is ſaid of Ware and the Pfalter-Caſhel _ 
Þ p. 68, and of the form of the Iriſh Alphabet in p. 
Y; are all taken from Innes, p. 428, 429, 431, 
Id 432, 430. 430, 433434» 435—437, 434=435, 
9, and 448—449, without one acknowledgment of 
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thoſe Gothick Structures at his will. His effort 


are ſpirited, and his labours deciſive. But when k 
he endeaveurs, as he does twice, to derive any 
advantage from his conqueſts in favour of a Cie 17 
donian origin, I mult then beg leave to interpoſe 6 | 
and ſhew his pretenſions to be as falſe as the Iriſh, wy 
and his arguments as viſionary as Innes's. : f 
| | 1 


P. 80. At entering on 1 refutation, Mr. 
+ Macpherſon ſpeaks tha —* They [the Scots 
* came, ſays the ingenious Father [Innes], eithe 
* from Scandia or Cantabria [into Ireland], abw! 
« the time of the Incarnation, or rather a littl 
<« time after it —Innes is the only writer who hi 
* reduced the origin of the Scots into a reguls 
„ ſyſtem ; and he endeavours to defend it. Shout 
the ingenious Father's ſcheme be deſtroyed, the 
{+ Caledonian xr of the Iriſh muſt of court 
*« riſe upon Its ruins.” 
This is ſurely a very extraordinary argument 
Though the Iriſh be proved not to have ben 
derived from Scandinavia or Cantabria, we 2 
not one ſtep nearcr to their derivation from C# 
ledonia. They may have come with equal pi 
bability, from the whole extended ſhore of Brita 
that reaches from Caledonia to the Channel, A 
I have — mewn that "Off en did. 


P. 9 


Pp, 93. At the concluſion of his reſutation, 


„ Britons for the genuine origin cf the Iriſh. 
E « Their name of Gael, their language, the con- 
FT formity of their manners 2 and cuſtonis with thoſe 


are the poſterity of the Gauls or Gael, who, 
tain, paſſed over, in a very early period, into 


Cantite. 

All the arguments here hinted at have been 

E urged before. And I ſhall not re- anſwer them 
bere. I have frequently remarked before Mr. 

lacpherſon's repeated inconſiſtency, in ſometimes 


- E his Caledonia on the South to the Wall 


3 of Severus, and in ſometimes: reducing it to the 


b | cluicd Galloway, no argument, for the paſſage of 
© the. brit coloniſts into Ireland from Galloway, 


have repeatedly ſhewn above, that the name of 


| poſterity of the Caledonians. It will equally prove 
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; u. Macpherſon ſpeaks thus, —“ V e muſt have 
| « recourſe, in the Jaſt refort, to the Caledonian. 


of the Old Britons, all concur in proving, 
beyond any poſſibility of reply, that the Triſh. 


* after having traverſed the iſland of Great Bri- 


Ireland 199205 the prom zontories of e 


r dr oe ng 
as J 
_ $ "__ I 


kicks of- Forth and Clyde. And I have allo 
q | obſerved, that, as the real Caledonia never in- 


vil evince the Caledonian deſcent of the Iriſh.— _ 


* 
„ tt —— - 
— 1E 
w 


Gael cannot aſſiſt in proving the Iriſh to be the 


th * 
n 
LI - 


| them to have been the poſterity of the Galloweſe, 
| thc Welſh, and the Corniſh, and of © any tribe in 
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any part of this iſland, — The correſpondeney i of 
language, manners, and cuſtoms, betwixt the 
Iriſh and Caledonians, is juſt as good an argy- 
ment as the community of names before. The 
language, manners, and cuſtoms, of almoſt al 
the interior Iflanders, have been ſhewn to he 


exactly the fame, —But the author's management has 
of his argument, with regard to the correſpondency WM arg; 
of manners and cuſtoms, is a little obſervable, 
We muſt have recourſe,” ſays He, to the 
% Caledonian Britons for the genuine origin of the 
„ Triſh.” And one argument is, ** the conformity 1 


of their [the Iriſh} manners and cuſtoms with 
*“ thoſe,” —not of the Caledonian Britons, as it 
ſhould obviouſly have been, in contradiſtinction to 
all the others, but of “the Old Britons” in ge- 
neral. To prove the Caledonian deſcent of the 
Iriſh, Mr. Macpherſon alledges the ſameneſs of 


manners in the Iriſh and the Old Britons. —Thele Wy 
arguments therefore, which “ all concur in pro- 9 1 
« ving beyond any poſſibility of reply,” that the * 
| Iriſh are the poſterity of the Caledonians, are all WF © 
really beſide the mark, and prove ſomething ver; WW © 
different from the point intended. 5 

So far I have conſidered this paſſage, 2 as it con- 
tains a repetition of former arguments. I will nov WW ©! 

_ conſider it, as an inference from the reply e tn 
Father Innes. And, as ſuch, it is in the ſame Irs 
ſtrain preciſely with the quotation before, Like WF tot 
that, it forgets an intermediate link in the chan for 
of reaſoning. What Mr. Macpherſon has fad, I ne 


dil. 
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| the Iriſh. And ſo far it is uſeful, But it then 


N the Jeſuit. 
| the prevalence of prejudice, Mr. Macpherſon 


| arguments, and ſubſtituted Caledonia for Britain. 


5 4 


| and to eſtabliſh the Caledonian. 
; «tend him e in his Pr ogrels. | 


P. 94. 
* already deſtroyed, and it is perhaps ſuperfluous 


to refute the pretended Hibernian exiraQion of 
the Scots. 


argument.“ 
his is certainly not true. 


liſproves the Spaniſh and Scandinavian deſcent of 


[ contends for another, which is juſt as imaginary 
is the ſyſtem of the Fileas or the Hypotheſis of oh 
And, in the love of innovation and 


has over-looked the obvious tendency of his own 


Mr. Mecyhirſoa” now proceeds regu- 
| larly to overthrow the Iriſh deſcent of the Scots, 
And I ſhall 


"6 The credit of the Nieden tals is- 


Both ſtores depend upon the ſame _ 
authority, and they muſt both fall 85 che ſame 5 


; The Milcfian ſtor y 
concerning the firſt | population of Ireland, and 
| tne account of the migration of the Scots from 
| ireland into Britain, are two incidents that are 
founded upon very different authorities, The 
| former reſts ſolely upon the credit of writers that 
never exiſted, and [pou the authority of records 
| H 4 .- chat. 
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that were written ſome ages before the uſe of 
Letters was knawn in the ifland. The Jatter is 
grounded upon the authority of writers aQuall 
or nearly cotemporary with the facts, upon hiſto- 
ries of the belt credit, and upon records of the 
greateſt authenticity, Bede, Oroſius, and other, 
And this our author ſufficientiy acknowledge 
hereafter, In p. 113, 114, he ſays, that © the abel 
© tors of the Hibernian Antiquities, finding that 
„the credit of the domeſtic annals of Irclar 
could never eſtabliſh this fact, had recourk 
to ſome paſſages of foreign writers.” The 
Hibernian extradtion of the Scots therefore, ac- 
cording to Mr, Macpherſon himſelf, does nc 
* depend upon the ſame authority” with the 
Mileſian tale, and muſt not ““ fall by the ſame 
argument.“ It is fixed, according to Mr. Mac: 
Ppherſon himſelf, upon the additional teſtimonies 
of foreign writers; “ and it muſt be overthrown 


by a reply to thoſe teſtimonies. And Mr. Mac- 


5 pherſon accordingly cites the authority of Clau 


dian, Orofius, Iſidore, and Bede for it, in p. 109, 
115, 120, &c. and ſpends various pages in re- 
| plying to them. So little does the author ſeem 
| to have had a full view of his plan, as he pro- 
ceeded in the work. And fo little does he ſeem 


to have looked back upon the parts, when he had 


dompleated the v hole. 


= cc 
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5 95. «Tt has already appeared that nothing 


3 6c certain 18 known concerning the affairs of Ircland, | 


0 prior to the miſhon of St. Patrick.” 


This is a reference. to the preceding parts of 


| the work, And, what is very extraordinary, it 
is directly contradictory to them.—We are here 


told, that nothing certain is known concerning 


the affairs of Ireland before the days of St. 


q Patrick. And yet in p. 81, Xlr. Macpherſon 


himſelf argues from Diodorus, that the Iriſh were 
Pritons; in P- 82 (and again in p. 98) from 'Ta- 


| citus, that in the days of Agricola the Iriſh were 
ſo weak, as to be deemed a ready conqueſt to a 
| Legion and a competent number of Au XIATIES 5 


in p. 84 from Ptolemy, that the Velaborii, Bri- 


gantes, Cauci, and Menapit were ſome of the 


E tribes of Ireland; in P. 625 63 and 64, from 


Strabo, Diodorus, Mela, and Sulinus; that the 
Iriſh were then rude and uncivilized; and in p. 64 
(and again in p. 97) from Tacitus, that in his 
| time the Iriſh ports were even more freque nted by 
the ineichants, and were therefore better know! n 


F- io the world, than the Pritt ih. 


It gives me pain to remark the groſs and re- 


peated contradictions in ſo ingenious a writer. 
L ſtrain, I. exaggerate, rothi! 


appears upon the ſace of theſe collations, muſt be 
4 attributed, ſometimes to Mr. Maepherſon's ſer- 


Ag. | OS vily 


1g. I only collate. 
E parts with parts. And tlie inconſiſtency, that 
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vility to the intereſts of an Hypotheſis, and ſome. 
doing to the haſtineſs and inattention with which 
r. Macpherſon appears to have written hiz 
ö 


II. 


IIE author, now ſetting himſelf to prove, 
that no Iriſh colony tranſmigrated into 


Britain in or after the reign of Domitian, takes 


à review of what the Romans have communicated 
to us concerning the ſtate of Caledonia, from that 
period to the appearance of the Scots on the 
frontiers of the province. With this review | 
am but partially concerned: though it deſcends t 
the 4th century, it bears no relation to the mi- 
graticn of the Scotch into England, which alone 
is afterted in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter, and | 
_ wiſh to defend. And I ſhall therefore, in pur- 
ſuing Mr. Macpherſon's ſteps here, only mark 
occaſionally ſome of the more important miſtakes 
till he has  Geduced the hiſtory e to the yours 
period. 


P. 102 


e 
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F. 208; . The incurſions of the Caledonians 


N rendered it neceſſary for that Emperor [Ad- 
© © rian] to come in perſon into Britain; but that 
3 the Barbarians ſuffered very little loſs by his 


“arms we may naturally infer, from his relin- 


j « quiſhing to them all that tract of country which 
| © extends from the Tine and Solway to the 


a 
** 


Scottiſh Friths.” th 
That the incurſions of the Caledoniins ren- 


dered it neceſſary for Adrian to come into Britain, 


is not true. And that he relinquiſhed all the 


country from the Tine and the Solway to the 


Friths, is a miſtake.— Adrian went into all the 


provinces of the Empire. Romanum orbem 


circuivit, ſays Florus, with an expreſſive elegance. 


E Was this occaſioned by the Caledonian incur- _ 
. ſions? He only viſited Britain, as he viſited 
3 Gaul and the other dominions of the Romans.— 


Nor did he relinquiſh Valentia to the Caledo- 


mans, by building a Wall from Solway to the 
Tine. This I have before ſhewn in the Hiſtory 
of Mancheſter. And all the region of Valentia 
remained in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, to the 
period of their departure from Britain.“ 


p. 102. „ Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of 


* Antoninus Pius, 8 defeated the Caledonians ; and, 


* * Hiftory of Mancheſter, p. 465488. x 
. driving 
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„ driving them beyond the Forih and Clyde, 


excluded them by an earthen Wall from the 
„Roman Britain. Though repelled by Urbicys, 


6c they were far from being reduced fo low 


„„ a5 to yield a part of cheir territories to the 
„ Romans“ 


This is a great miſtake. The Brigantes, or Cs. 


ledonians, are expreſsiy ſaid by Pauſanias to have 


ſoit a conſiderable tract of country, T1 a0, 


to the Romans at this period. And I have fully 
5 ſhewn in the Biftory of Mancheſter, that this 


conf ſilleg of halt the region of Caledonia. *. 


5 
DEE © 


P. 164.“ Severus — marched northward, 
© with a fixed refolution to exterminate the 


<* whole nation of the Caledoni tans, But--he 


was at lalt reduced to the old and inglorious 


+ expedient of building a Wall to exclude from 


the Province thoſe Barbarlans whom he could 
neither extif pate 01 ſubdue (E, pνiνj,t- hb, 


£5 Cνννν Tas Egal; ET TW Nr BX ON"; 
$5. $X547)10&d, AYKYKATHC N Dion. Call. lib. 76). 


This is in general a very unfair repreſentation 
of the Frinciples and ſucceſs of Severus's ex- 
pedition. And it will eaſily appear, even iron 
Ar. Macpterfon himlclf, to be unfair. It 
here expreſsly declared, that Severus could no! 

ſubdue any of the Calodonans. And it is here 


, Hitt of Mancheſter, p. 454461, and 18 145 
Plain, i 
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plainly implied, that he Foto) to them all 
the country to the North of tus Wall. «He 
66 was reduced to the old and inglorious expe- 
« dient of building a wall to exclude from tbe 
« Province thoſe Barbarians whom he could nei- 
« ther exit pate or ſubduc. But Severus actually 
ſubdue all the tribes of the Miæatæ, and pretty 
certainly recovered all the conqueſis of Lollius“. 
And the very quotation, winch Nr. Macpherſon 
adduces in proof of his own poſition, expreſsly 
declares the contrary. The quotation ſays poſi- 

tively, that Severus forced the Caledonians 10 
reſign up no ſmall portion of their country to him, 
Yea; BX οννννν oma; And this. concurs with many 5 
inſtances beſore to ſew us. how little dependence 


we can have upon Mr. Macpherſon? J authorities, 


even when he recites them fairly at the foot of 
the page, and when he has no ſtrong bias to 
miſlead his hand as he copies. Nor did Severus 
relinquiſh Valentia to the Caledonians. When he 


| was advancing with a reiclution to reduce all Cale- 


donia, or when he was juſt returning from the 


actual reduQtion of half the country, he cculd 


3 not poſſibly have been cither compelled or invited. 


| to reſign up Valentia to the enemy. And Valentia | 


—_ 
"A 


| remained one of the 5 Provinces of Roman Bri- 
© tain, to the final period of the Roman dominion 
in the iffand 1. Nor was the relaen e exter- 


*® See Hiltory of Mancheſter, p. 419. 
Ss ; Hiſtory of Mancheller,'p 454. „ 3 
„ 1 
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minate the Caledatians taken up by Severus, 
before he made his expedition into their country, 
It was taken up afterwards, when the ſubjeQed 
tribes of Caledonia had thrown off their obedi- 
_ ence, and were inſtantly joined by the reſt of the 
Caledonians. Severus's reſentment kindled at the 
news. He ordered the army immediately, and in 
the depth of winter, to march to the North under 
the command of Caracalla, to relieve the gar- 
riſons in the ſtations *, which muſt have been 
cloſely beſieged, and to ſpread an univerſal carnage 
through the country. And Mr. Macpherſon ha 
attributed a deſign to the firſt expedition, which 
was only an order for the ſecond 1 


P. 96—167. In theſe pages is contained the 
firſt great argument, to prove that no Iriſh 
„„ coloriy tranſmigrated into Britain in or after 
«© the reign of Domitian” (p. 96). And in 5. 
« 106, 107, we are told thus.—** In the long 
« period which intervened between the acceſſion of 
the ſons of Severus to the Imperial dignity, and 


4 the middle of the 4th age,—the frequent con- 
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e teſts for the purple, — the public diſtraCtions 
« which aroſe naturally from theſe diſputes, the 
"8 growing — of the Empire, and the 


» 2 Dio, P- 1287, - T& Peep. OT 
+ Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 419, 420. y 
6 in- 


a invaſions. of the Barbarians of the northern 


« Europe, diverted the attention of the Romans 
« from Caledonia. In a period ſo long, and of 


« ſuch tranquillity, the inhabitants of North Bri- 
« tain, inſtead of declining, muſt have greatly 
4 multiplied their numbers. In the tenth Con- 
« ſulſhip of Conſtantius, the fon of Conſtantine, 
*« we meet with the Scots, a formidable Nation in 
“ Britain, Ammianus Marcellinus, who found 


ö them firſt in the iſland, does not furniſh one 
s obſcure hint that * derived their — from ; 


a foreign country.” 


| This long argument is tended to prove wo 5 
I points; That, in all this period of time, from 
the reign of Domitian to the middle of the fourth 
age, the Caledonians were never reduced ſo much 
as to have any part of their country rent from 


I them by a colony from Ireland; and, That, when 


the Scots are firſt mentioned as in the iſland by 
Marcellinus, he does not hint that they derived 


| their deſcent from a foreign country. This is the 


| full ſum and ſubſtance of the argument. And it 


is evidently unſatisfactory. To prove that no 
colony tranſmigrated from Ireland into Britain, he 


3 endeavours to ſhew, that no Iriſh colony ſettled in 
© Britain by vielence, To prove that the Scots did 


not come into Britain from Ireland, he ſhews that 


3 the hiſtorian, who firſt mentions them in Britain, 
does not ſay that they came from Ireland. The 
E former is mere fallacy, the tyubſetution: of one 
HW | {20 
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term for another. 
negative argument, ſtrangely adduced in ſupport 
of a poſitive afſertion. 


pherſon's great argument, 
one obſervation concerning the all euged ſilence of 


„ a foreign country.” 
not aware, that the pa't of Marcellinus' s hiſtory, 
Which firſt noticed the Scots as in Britain, ba 
been long loſt to the world. 
the Scots © in the tenth conſulfhip of Conſtar— 
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And the latter 1s merely a 


To this clear and ſhort refutation of Mr. Mac 
it is proper to add 


Marcellinus. He who firit found the Scots in 


this iſland, it is ſaid, „does not ſurniſh one ed. 


6 ſcure hint that 1 derived their blood from 


But Mr. Macpherſon is 
The appearance of 
« tius,“ is not the firſt that they made in the 


Hiſtory of Marcellinus. They made one twenty 
years before it, and in that portion of the hiſto 


ry which has been unhappily deſtroyed. Con— 
ſulatu — Conſtantii decies, terque Julian, in 


Britanniis cum Scotorum PFidorumque, gentium 
ferarum, excurſus, rupta quiete condid?d, loca 


limitibus vicina vaſtarent, et implicaret lorniido 


Provincias preteritarun cladium congerie feſſus; 


hiemem agens apud Pariſios, Cæſar — verebatur 


ire ſubſidio tranſmariais, ut retulimus ante f-cijj 
Here we are informed, that ihe 
Scots and Pitts had recently ravaged the count) 


Ts * XX. C. I. 


N be for e 


r 
f 
— 


that was then 
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C before 360, that e had paſſed over to 
E repe] them, and that Marcellinus had given an 
F account of both theſe incidents.“ 
nus appears to have taken occaſion from that : 


And VI arcelli- 


incurſion ino the province, to have expatiated 


in a long and labourcd deſcription of the country 
| invaded, and to have given a par- 
E ticular account of the Scots and PiAs that in- 
Quoniam, ſays he himſelf, cum Con- 


yadesd it. 


ſtantis Principis acta componerem, motus atoleſ- 


centis & ſeneſcertis oceani, ſitumque Britannie, 
fro captu virium explanavi, ad ca quæ 


ſunt ſemel, 


falſe | in Is atteſtation. 


T I. 0 AX li. Ee 8. 


digeſta 
N revolvi ſuperfluum duxi —: illud 
amen ſufficict dici, quod eo tempore Pidi—iti- 
gemque Attacotti —, et Scotti, per diverſa va- 
| cantes multa populabantur +. And therefore for 
Vr. 4 acphei ſon to affirm, that Marcellinus, who 
firſt fend the Scots in Prita n, furniſhes not one 
obſcure hint of their derivation from a foreign 
; country; is to mittake the time when e ee 
brſt finds them in the iſland, is to aſſert what is 
certainly not true, and is to adduce an argument 
in favour of the Calædonian extraftion of the 
Scots, which is æqualiy 1e zus in its nature and 
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det 

| no 

| of 

in. 1 

| | rea 

ane 

for 

| Gs, | s CIS 
AG. 108. „ Bede is the firſt writer who WW m:; 

6 poſitively affirms that the Scots of Britain : ſuc 

„ derived their origin from thoſe of Ireland. WF an 
„ Whether they originally obtained from the WW du 
„ Pits the principality of — Argyle by force or rar 
« treaty, was a point which all his hiſtorical and WW afl 
* traditional knowledge did not enable the vene- qu 
* Table Anglo-Saxon to determine. The inca- (Wh to 
* pacity of Bede, who lived ſo near the pre- | at 
* tended iranſmigration of the Iriſh, to ſolve this We Fr 
“difficulty, is a kind of demonſtration that the fei 
Whole tory is a fiction, impoſed upon that cre- Nan 
** dulous, though pious writer.“ 1 
This is ſurely ſuch an argument as was never be 
produced before againſt a reſpectable hiſtorian. WW n: 
And it would ſurely be of no avail at all, even in 
againſt the moſt irreſpectable that ever diſgraced WM it 
the file of hiſtorical writers, —Bede's unacquaint- l 
edneſs with the reaſons and principles of a great WF | 
tragſaction, can never annihilate his credit with i 
regard to the fact itſelf. Such a great national WF a 
tranſaction, as the firſt ſettlement of a body ts 


Iriſh Scots on the coaſt of Caledonia, is an inci- 
dent 


i W a the actuating motive and principle of 
it. That is left to the conjeQural criticiſms of 
And in the Hiflory of Mancheſter 
j | have gueſſed at a motive, which has ſeveral 
| coincidences of reaſon and hiſtory in its favours 
and is therefore in all Probability the true and 5 
; genuine principle © 


: 3 writers 
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dent equally notorious and remarkable, that is 
not only obvious to all that are within the ſphere 
of obſervation, but calls and compels the atten- 


tion of all the nations immediately about. The 


reaſon of the fact, however, lies much deeper, 
and is generally known only to the more in- 
formed and more inquiſitive. part of the obſerv- 


ers. The one therefore is naturally recorded by 


many writers. But the other 1s given only by 


ſuch, as look beyond the ſurface of the incident, 
and ſearch for the ſprings that operated to pro- 


| duce it. And even hiſtorians that are cotempo- 
| and that even endeavour ta 
aſſign the reaſon and principle of it, are fre- 
quently unable, for want of proper information, 

to aſcertain the true one; and different writers 


rary with a faQ, 


attribute the ſame incident to different cauſes. 


| From ſome of the many, Bede and Richard tran- 
| i{cribed the account which they have given us; 
and the latter, as I have already ſhewn in the 
| Hiſtory of Mancheſter, happily met with the 
| year of the deed preciſely aſcertained t. But 


neither of them found any hiſtorian, that bad 


+ P. 446. t P. 447. 


P. 108, 
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Rave: (ct teu in Caledonia, enh er by force or by 


ihe former was Mr. M: acplierſon” s firſt arg. 
ment againſt Bede. This is his ſecond. And tt 


tre 

1 N me 

. 108, 109 If the Picts were fo feeble tha WM as: 
a band of Iriſh adventurers could tear from | dil 
them one third of their dominions, how came del 
they ſo frequentiy to provoke the Roman - tor 
gions, and hara(s the provincials from the WWF co! 
time of Chlorus to the total dereliction of Bri- WF NI. 
tain, by Honorius? To invade the territories WF cv! 
of a warlike and diſciplined people when they MW th: 
ſuffered a great part of their own to be wreſted Vic 
from them by a deſpicable enemy, is a folly WW on 
too abſurd to gain any credit. But perhap: | all 
the Vits gave the diſtiict of Argyle to ther WW T 
* allies of Ireland, in conſideration of fervices WF th: 
againſt the Romans, "Theſe fervices were of 
extremely unneceſſary; for the Romans, til \ 
provoked by incurſions, were very inoffenſive BW ag 
towards the Barbarians beyond the walls. th 
Nations, in ſhort, have been known to teceite m 
foreigners into the boſom of their country 19 th 
repel invaſions, but it is ridiculous to think tha ar 
any people would have recourſe to fo Cange- CC 
rous an expedicnt for the pleaſure of halaſſing th 
neighbours who d d not in any degree offend ve 


them.” 


calculated to prove, that the Scots could o 


: treaty, 
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: treaty. But, ſnppoſing every part of the argu- 
ment to be juſt, the whole is of no moment at all 
j againſt a fact, that is poſitively aſſerted by a cre- 
lible authority, Such an argument would not 
I deſtroy the ſlighieſt incident of the ſlighteſt hiſ- 
tory that ever was written. Though the Scots 
could not ſetile by force, as indeed I think that 
Mr, Macpherſon's reaſoning ſeems ftrengly to 
evince, they might lettle by treaty, for any reaſon 
| that is eſſigned by ir, Macpherſon. The ſer⸗ 
vices of the Scots againſt the Romans might be 
anneceſſary ; and yet the Caledonians night 
allow them a portion of land in their country. 
E To invite the Iriſh into the ifland, merely to attack 
be inoffenſive Romans, might be folly in the 


Caledonians; and yet they might do it. Mr. 
Macpherſon forgets, that he is arguing, not 


WW zgainſt the aſſigned reaſons of a fad, but 8 
we exiſtence of the fact itſelf. Againſt the for- 


eU mer his arguments would carry weight. But 
they carry none at all againſt the latter. There 
are alſo other modes of ſettling Is xcenbly. in a 


country, than what is here mentigned. And in 
the Hiftory of Mancheſter I have ſuggeſted wa 

very different from this, and in all probability th th 

true one F. | | 


P. 447. 
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P. 109, 110, — © It is difficult for the unpre. 
„ judiced part of mankind to believe, that 2 
% colony, ſufficient to occupy the weſtern high. 
* lands and ifles, could have wafted themſelves, 
ce their wives, and children, at once, from Ireland 
« into the northern Britain, in Curraghs or 
« milerable ſkiffs, whoſe hulls of wicker were 
« wrapped up in a cow's hide. In theſe wretch- 
ed veſſels, it is true, an irregular communis 
« cation was kept up between both the iſlands; 
but the navigation was dangerous, and per- 
« formed only in the faireſt days of ſummer. 
(Mare quod Britanniam et Hiberniam inter- 
uit, undoſum et inquietum, toto in anno non 
* niſi æſtivis pauculis diebus eſt navigabile: navi- 
« gant autem vimineis alveis quos circumdant 
„ ambitione tergorum bubulinorum. Solin. xxxv.) 
« The fertility of the foil of Jar-ghael [Argyle] 
4 could never be an inducement to an Iriſh 
* migration into that diviſion of Caledonia, If 
& poverty, or their being overſtocked with num- 
bers, compelled the inhabitants of the uo: 
e tended Dalrietta, or the Route in the county of 
„ Antrim, to go in queſt of foreign ſettlements, 
* they ought in common prudence to have tried 
b their fortune in the ſouthern diviſion of their 
«© own country, and not in the ſterile mountains of 
« the weſtern Caledonia * A 


. * 4 —— - — . 
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„80 Sir G. Mackenzie, p. 375 and 405 vol. i. al. 
fert: the Iriſh fea to have been generally not navigable 


in dene and alſo quotes Solinus for it. 
| f. 
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* Mr. Macpherſon line by line, in order to 
nourably with him and the reader. 
Emulation of little reaſons, that, inconſiderable in 


| themſelves, may appear important in their union. 
But, in order to anſwer the whole, I muſt reduce 


Fit into its conſtituent parts, examine each ſe a- 


ö ately, and then ſee the] joint reſult of all 


The import of. the firſt aden 4 is, that. no 
tin of Iriſh could have migrated into Caledo- 
nia, becauſe their veſſels were ſo flight and the 
This is directly pointed 5 


= could the 
poſition be proved, the aſſertion muſt be given 


navigation ſo dangerous. 
Bacainſt the aſſertion of Bede. And, 
p. But, in order to prove it, Mr. Macpherfon 
bas introduced a foreign circumſtance into the Fat, 


th occupy the weſtern Highlands and ifles, could 
i ve come over at once. 
bat the colony was ſufficient to occupy the 
weſtern Highlands and iſles, whether by cccupying 
Mr. Macpherſon means a forcible reduction or a 
Rmpleat inhabitation of thera. 
1 is therefore arguing) not againſt Bede, 
Wt againſt ſome writer in nubibus. 


Wnes et Pictos, tertiam Scottorum nationem in 


W 4 
I 
. 4 


bernia 


3x4 
A 5 
= 
= 


. 


In making theſe Ex tracts, am obli ged to tran- 


give each argument its full play, and to act ho- 
| And each 


argument, like this, is a mere Sorites, an accu- 


And he argues, that no colony of Iriſh, /ufficient 


Bede does not aſſert, 


And Mr. Mac- 


Bede ſays 
Mus, Procedente — tempore Britannia, poſt Bri- 


Ben parte recepit; qui, duce Reuca de Hi- 
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| bernia progreſſi, vel amicitia vel ferro ſibime 
imer eos ſedes quas batlenus habent vindica unt 
—, Eft autem ſinus maris permaximus, qui ant. 
quitus gentem Britonum a P'idtis fecernebat, qu 


ab occidente in terras longo ſpatio erumpit, ul 
eft civitas Britonum munitiſſima uſque hodie, que 
vocatur Alcluith: ad cujus videlicet ſinis parte 


ſeptentrionalem Scotti, quos dixuns, adveniente, 
ibi locum patriæ fecerunt T. Bede, we ſee, fixe 


not the Scots along the weſtern Highlands and 
:fes, but merely upon the northern bank of the 


Clyde. And Mr. Macpherſon, involuntarily it 
.- deed, has diſguiſed the aſſertion of Bede in orde 
io overthrow uit, and loaded it with an extra: 


ordinary circumſtance to make it appear ext 
vagant—Nor is the declaration, concerning the 
nature of the veſſels and the navigation, les 


ſtrained or leſs urjuſt. Mr. Macpherſon la 
miſrepreſented the curre .ghs, deſcribing one of 


them as contained within the compals of a ſingk 
hide. But his quotation from Solinus fays 10 


ſuch thing: Vimineis alveis quos circumdant am. 


bitione tergorum bubulinorum. Each boat wa 


actually lined with ſeveral hides. Carina: primun 
ac ſtatumina, ſays Cæſar, ex levi materia kebant; 


reliquum cot pus navium, viminibus contextum, 
coriis integebatur J. And for Mr. Macpberſe 
to affirm, that the Briuſh curraghs were nt 
ſufficient to ae over a aß, of men "el 


1 P. 240. 5 
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Jad is at once to oppoſe himſelf, to deny half 
he facts in his own Offian, and to contradict the 

expreſs declarations of hiſtory. In p. 238 Mr. 
EMacpherſon aſſures us, that ** the ſize of thoſe 
Ei veſſels muſt have been greater than is generally 


5 gern tranſported themſelves in three of them 


Eceding parts of the work, we have ſeen Mr. 


| into Ireland. Indeed the whole of the author's 


uppoſition. And thoſe colonies muſt certainly 
thave paſſed over in curraghs, as thoſe were the 
bonly veſſels of the Britons . The Iriſh of the 
Kourth century could not poſſibl; he more un- 


| Pavigation, than their anceſtors many ages be- 
| pre; eſpecially as their ports, according to Mr. 
e en himſelf in p. 97, were ſo Particu- 
ily irequented by the merchants, even in the 
itt century. Ard if the great colonies of Mir, 


« cala, P. 240, 114 Pliny, L Iv. e. 16. 
| 1 | | | Iriſh 


7 ſuppoſed, ſor the Saxon auxiliaries of Vorti- 
Is fiom Germany to Britain.” And, in the pre- 


ä Macpherſon ſuppoſing colonies to have paſſed 5 
bover from Gaul into Britain, and from Caledonia | 


hiſtorical ſyſtem, before, is founded upon the 


givilzed, more unexperienced in the arts Gf 


Nlacpherſon's Gael, his Cimbri, and his Belgæ, 
Klonies ſufficient to occupy all Caledonia, all 
Waxima and Britannia Secunda, and all Britan- 
Wn: Prima and Flavia, if theſe could migrate 
Wterwards into Ireland in ſufficient numbers to 
0 FJ the *. hole. compaſs. of the 0 the 
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Iriſh could certainly remigrate in them as well 
me coaſt of Caledonia, and even in number 
ſufficient to occupy the weſtern Highlands and 
_ iſles. In Mr. Macpherſon's own Oſſian alſo, x 
I have already obſerved in the Hiſtory of Man. 
cheſter *, we fee little armies continually tram. 
ported in theſe veſſels from Caledonia to Ireland, 
and from Ireland to Caledonia And as the fil 
_ coloniſts of Britain muſt neceſſarily have waſted 
over the intermediate channels in curraghs, fon 
 Gildas we ſee the PiQs and Scots of the fiſh 
century haſtily croſſing the Friths of Forth an 
Clyde in their curraghs 4 ; we find the Britons d 
the firſt ex preſsly declared by Lucan, to have nz 
vigated the ſeas about them in their curraghs}; 
ſuccours were ſent in curraghs from South. hf. 
tain into Gaul, in the days of Cæſar ; and; 
great army was tranſported in curraghs, even ly 
Czfar himſelf, acroſs the very rapid current d 
the Sicoris in Spain d. Theſe facts equally ce 
„„ PR 5 155 
+ Hitt. c. xv. Emergunt certatim de Curicis, qu 
bus ſunt trans Tithicam vallem vecti. : 
I Sic Venetus ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britanns 
Oceano. And Pliny ſays thus in |. iv. c. 16. Timau 
hiſtoricus a Britannia introrſus ſex dierum navigation 
abeſſe dicit inſulam Mictim —, ad eam Pritannd 
vitilibus navigiis corio circumſutis navigare. 
I Cafar, p. 73. Omnibus fere Gallicis belt 
hoſlibus noſtris inde ſubminiſtrata auxilia intel. 
J Milites his navibus flumen tranſportat. Cali 
5 TH 2 
| monſirali 
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monſtrate, againſt Mr. Macpherſon, the ſufficien- 
&y of the Britiſh curraghs for the embarkation of 
mies, and evince, againſt Solinus, the general 
havigableneſs of the Iriſh channel by them. If 
Uheſe ſea-boats could live in the channel between 
Paul and Britain, they could equally live in the 
Ea betwixt Britain and Ireland. If theſe curraghs 
Kould croſs the Britiſh channel laden with troops, 
Whey could equally in the fame circumſtances croſs 
lhe Iriſh. It, thus laden, they were able to ſtem 


| 


| 


— 


lhe heady current of a narrow river, ſwelled with 


A the melting ſnows of the mountains“; they 
uſt have been equally able to ſtem the current of 
d. George's channel. And we accordingly ſee 
pem in Oſſian, as I have obſerved before, per- 
gelually paſſing from Ireland to Caledonia, and from 
T:1cdonia to Ireland 4. „„ 


Thus is one great part of this argument an- 
Percd. And this, indeed, is by much the 
Krongeſt. The other is, That no colony of Iriſh 
Would have been induced to lettle in Argyle, 
ſecauie of its natural barrenneſs. But this fort 


qui 


ke 
1218 
1008 
and 


Cefar, p. 237. FF 
ET In Offian, vol. ii. p 212, Mr. Macpherſon him- 
Wt obſcrves thus: One thing is certain, that the 
1,0 Caledonians aten made their way through the 
% dangerous ard tempeſtuous ſeas of Scandinavia, 
nel which is ng. . Ms 
which is more, perhaps, than the more poliſhed _ 


aft d Mr. Macpherſon makes the Caledoniaus the an- 
lors of the Iriſh. e - Es 


nations, ſubſiſting in thole times, dared to venture,“ 
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"of wablematicel arguments may be Propapated 
men! 


ad infinitum, and equally on either ſide of an 


_ hiſtorical queſtion, And they are of no conſe. en 
quence at all, either way, as to the fact. He. 
Scots may have paſſed over into the weſtern" * 
Caledonia, though the fertility of the country” 
could be no inducement. The Iriſh of Dalrizr gh 
may have ſettled in Argyle, though the ſouth of 1 
Ireland was more attrafting, And Fliftory T 
Pen aſſures us that they did. | 
3g 
FC ny 5 N „ by 
P. 110. “ The Iriſh muſt have been wonder by 
fully improved in military knowledge from . «ic 
* days of Agricola, if it was more difficult . g 
« the Iriſh of Dalrieta] in the fourth century io © 
* extort part of their dominions from them, tha off 
* from the Caledonians, who had better oppor an 
«% tunities to be enured to arms.“ F ba 
EE 
This en is dire only againſt the {una Þ 
poſition, of the Scots ſettling by force in Calecoi N 
nia. But that is too improbable in itſelf, to i Ft 
ſuppoſed by any who are converſant with the hil im 
- tories of Caledonia and Ireland. And it ſian Tt 
directly refuted by the well. known concurrenc 1 
of the Caledonians and the Iriſh ſetilers, in in 6 
curſions into the Roman province, within a fe 82 


years only after the ſettlement. 'The peat poi 
3 5 a 
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* which Mr. M acpherſon ſhould direct his argu- 


#onians. And for this purpoſe he ſhould ſpecify. 
{| the various modes of ſettling amicably in a 
ountry, and ſhew the npoſhbllity, or at leaſt the 
ch improbabiliiy, of each of theſe with s 
o the Caledonians and the Ieiſh. 


by the preſſure of the Southern Eriſh, it is 
difficult to account how the Pids of Britain 


' imprudent.”” 


ments is, That the Iriſh could not have fixed 
temſelves in Argyle by the conſent of the Cale- 


b. 110, 111. „ Should it be ſuppoſed that a 
band of 1 were expelled from Ulſter 


— Cs 6d NN CBE at WS AY 


' ſhould receive the fugitives. Either generoſity 
F or ſelfiſhneſs would have prompted them to 
aſſiſt the exiles in recovering their territories, 
and, by that means, to endeavour to conquer a 
part of a fine country for themſelves. But the 
bicts were, it ſeems, ſtrangers to the moſt com- 
mon maxims of policy; for, according to the 
1 þ ſite under conſideration, they muſt have 
been of all nations the moſt tame, prodigal, and N 


1 — — 


| This is exadlly in the ſame tenour and ſpirit, f 
one or two arguments before. The Caledo- 
Pans might be of all nations the moſt tame, pro- 
bigal, and imprudent, if the fact was true : and 
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yet the fact, if properly authenticated, woul | 
ſtand unimpeached. : D 
cout 
| fo | 
Tilly 
P. Iiir, 112. The Saxon auxiliaries -o tc; 
% Voriigern were not ſo modeſt as the Iriſh Scos; I Mol. 
« or elſe the Picts were a people of much MH he i; 


„ ſpirit than the ſouthern Britons. When the 
+ Saxons raiſed their demands to an unrealonabl 
* height, ihe Britons diſputed with them eve 
« inch of ground —, Had the Hibernian mer 
© naries encroached upon the Pits, as the 85. 
ons did on the Britons, we might natural 
I ſuppoſe that the latter [the Pits), inſtead o 
„carrying war and deſolation into a foren 


country, in conjunction with the Scots, woull 


have found employment for their arms 
home. The unanimiiy in expedition which 
„ ſubſiſted for ages between the Caledonian m. 
tions, is proof ſufficient that they derived ther 


66 origin from one and the ſame ſource.“ 


This! 18 the fixth argument againſt Bede's alle 
tion, of a ſettlement of Scots vpon the weſten 
ſhore of Caledonia. But it is obviouſly 7 
only againſt a ſettlement by violence, It is there 
fore of no moment againſt the peaceable anl 
amicable eftabli ſiment of the | Scots in Caleco- 
nia. 


: Bu 
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But there are ſome particulars mentioned in the 


E courſe of the argument, which it may be proper 
© fo bot ice —-The author alledges the joint exre- 
"WY of the Caledonian Scots and the native 
Caledonians into the Roman province, as a proof 
| tha the former did not ſettle in the country by 

| ole ace. And yet, when he draws his eonchifion, g 


be inſers, not that the Scots ſettled amicahly in 
MW Caledonia, but that the Scots aud Caledenians 


Sorts 


} them both to have been ““ of one and the fame 


„into the Province, I have urged the argument 
66 
0 | bet ore, in proof of the Scots ſetiling themſchees 


Fin Caledonia with the conſent of Ahe natives. 


en ſource” with the Caledonians, even if they 
ied came over from Ireland. So little does one great 


ther. And fo little do the concluſion and the 
ed ſpemiſes agree together. 


ever“ of one and the ſame ſource “He concludes 


„ ſource,” becauſe they aſſociated in incurſions 


And this is all that it proves. Two nations of a 
Edifferent ſource, being fixed in the fame country, 
might naturally unite in expeditions. againſt a 
common enemy. And, what is ſtill more re- 
Emarkable, Mr. Macpherſon, in the former parts 
of his work, has ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to 
derive the Iriſh from the Caledonians; and the 
Scots muſt therefore, according to Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's own ſyſtem, be © of one and the ſame 


part of Mr. Macpherſon's ſyſtem unite with ano- 
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Tukst are the arguments, by which the a 
thority of Bede, concerning the primary derive- 
tion of the Scots into Britain, is ſuppoſed to be 
overthrown, And each of them, it 1s obvious, is 
without the ſmalleſt force. The reaſons urged 
_ againſt an eftabliſhm:2:t by violence, are con- 
| Tincing in themſelves, but carry no concluſiveneß 
in them with regard to the main point. And 
the reaſons advanced againſt an eflabliſkmert 
by conſent, are all vague and frivolous There 
are various kinds of amicable ſettlements; and 
the author ſhould have endeavoured to ſet them 
all aſide. But he has mentioned only one or two, 
And he has particularly omitted that which | 
have mentioned in the Biſtory of Mancheſter, 
and which was in all probability the very kind 
of amicable eſtabliſhment, that took Place upon 
the preſent occaſion 125 


Nl Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p, 447- 
as _W/ . ' 
| Ms EVI L 
: BRITANN ICVM 


Iv. 


ov. 


Iv. 


AVING now advanced his ſix arguments 


| overthrow the cited authorities of foreign writers, 
And Claudian comes firſt. 


bd % on n Theodoſius, has the following lines, 


Wid rigor æternus 801 quid Gdera proſunt, 
66 Ro io fretum ? Maduerunt Saxone fuſo 
« Orcades: incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule : 
: Scottorum cumulos flevit en lerne. 


not recorded theſe prodigics of valour : even 


more, than that the Scot was driven back 
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againſt Bede, Mr. Macpherſon proceeds io 


p. 115, 116. 5 That pode, in . panegyric 


* But we may venture to affirm, that there is 

nothing in this paſſage concluſive in favour of 
the old. Mileſian tale {the EXITaction of the Scots 
from Ireland]. — It is idle — to ſearch for fact 
in the by perboles of poetry; Marcellinus, 
though particularly fond of I heodofius, has 


Latinus Pacatius, though a P'aneęyriſt, ſays no 
his native ſens (redactum in paludes ſuas "Ta 


N „tum. Latin. Pacat. in Panegyr. Theod.) and 
1 8 1 355 „„ dhe 
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_ the Saxon deſtroyed in confſicts by "SEA": the 


* Hibernians were of Caledonian extract; if, 
from the ancient ties of conſanguinity, a friend- 
zy intercourſe was maintained between the Iriſh 

« and the inhabitants of Albany; a perſon of a 
leſs warm imagination than Claudian might 
ſuppoſe that the former ſincerely mented the 


misfortunes of their mother nation.”? 


40 
SG 


46 


Fo this argument againſt the cuſtomary and 
obvious application of the paſſage in Claudian, 
is one thing intimated and another aſſerted, It 
is aſſerted, that the account in Claudian is not 
confirmed by any other writer, and muſt there- 
fore be conſidered as the exaggeration of poetry. 
And it is intimated, that if Ireland was peopled 
from Caledonia, and if the Iriſh kept up a friendly 
_ Intercourſe with the Caledonians, Ierne might 
with propriety be ſaid to lament the carnage of 
the Scots, though theſe Scots were not derived 
from Ireland, and though ey." were native Cale 
donians. | 
The aſſertion is not tree. Latinos Pacator 
: even as quoted and interpreted by Mr. Macphdq-' 
ſon, clearly gives us the ſubſtance of what Claucian 
has more fully opened. Latinus deſtroys th! 
Saxons © in conflicts by ſea:“ Claudian fixes e 
conflits at the Orkney iſlands; 


. rigor æternus cceli, quid firs projunt, 
Ignotumque fretum ; * Madverunt Saxone uo 


Orcades. | 


1 


05 
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4 Latinus has omitted the Pits, who: were un- 
| doubtedly and confeſſedly concerned: Claudian 
more accurately has noticed them. Latinus 
drives back the Scots to their native bogs, re- 
dadtum in paludes ſuas; an expreſſion, not ſuited 
at all to the mountains of Argyle, but highly ; 


charaQeriftic of the PRONE of Ireland: and Clau- 


dian mentions the Scots as the ſons of Ireland, 
and makes a great carnage of them. And where, 
eſpecially with regard to the laſt and main point, 
s the difference bewirkt the poetical and pro- 
faical hiſtorian? And where is the Hyperbole 


and the warm imagination of Claudian? His co- 


louring is ſtronger : but his texture is the ſame 
as Latinus's. And it appears from both, that 
the. Iriſh at this period were repelled in an in- 
valion of Britain, and that Ireland loſt a number 


of her troops in this unfortunate expedition.—- 


Mr. Macpherſon” s aſſertion therefore, that Clau- 
dian's account is not confirmed by any other 


writer, is not true. And it carries no force with 


it, if it was. Though the account in Claudian 


had not been confirmed by any one elſe, the ſacts 


in Claudian might yet be real. And his own 


teſtimony would have been ſufficient to authen- 
ticate the whole. 


But Ireland, it is 1 may wah: a juſt. 


poetical propriety be ſaid to lament the flaugt, ter 


even of the Caledonians, if Ireland was e 
om Caledonia, and 1 the lrub and the Cale. 


Jenin. | 
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donians maintained a friendly intercourſe toge. 
ther. If both theſe facts were true, one of which 
Mr. Macpherſon has vainly attempted to prove 
| before, and the other he now ſuppoſes only; 
and even if Claudian was acquainted with both; 
ſuch an introduction of Ireland, as Claudian 
here makes of Ierne, would certainly be abſurd. 
It would be abſurd in its own nature, as poetry 
is not to point at diſtant and generally unknown 
relations in its perſonifications, but only the 
near and the known. The former would give 
ſuch an obfeurity to the beſt imagery of hiito- 
rical poetry, as would totally prevent its effect. 
And, if we allowed ourſelves to interpret an 
| hifforical poet in this manner, we might pervert 
me whole ſyſtem of hiſtory. - But it would be 
peculiarly abſurd in the preſent paſſage... Claudian 
ſpeaks of three diſtin nations, the Saxons, the 
Pits, and the Scots; and by his perſonifications 
he aſſigns them three diſtinct countries, the Ork- 
neys, where the Saxons appear to have ſettled *, 
Thule or Caledonia, and Terne or Ireland. And 
| ſhall Mr. Macpherſon, for the fake of gratifying 
the national prejudice of his countrymen, con- 
| found this obvious diſtinEtion, and make the Scot 
of Ierne and the PiQs of Thule one and the ſame 
people, and inhabitants of one and the fame 
country? And ſhall the ſlaughtered heaps of the 
Sea, for We lerne i is reprelentes as mourning, 


0 * Nennius, C. 37. 5 . 
e 
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be only the . with the bleeding Pits of Thule? | 
| Criticiſm and Common-ſenſe equally concur to 
REA” 77? H e 
| There is, it ſhould be obſerved in juſtice to 
E Claudian and the truth, a ſtriking propriety and 
| preciſion in the expreſſions of this paſſage. Theo- 
doſius fitted out a navy, and attacked the Saxons 
| of the Orkneys. I heodoſius marched with an 
4 army, and invaded Caledonia. And the expreſ- 
| ſions carry the greateſt adaptedneis to theſe two 
| incidents. The Orkneys are actually beſmeared 
with the gore of the Saxons. And Caledonia is 
actually bathed in the blood of the Picts. But 
| Ireland was not attacked or invaded. The Iriſh 
Þ were themſelves invaders. : And the language is 
varied accordingly. The two images, that refer- 
red before to actual engagements in the Orkneys 
and in Caledonia, are now diſmiſſed, and another 
is adopted which ſpeaks only of the conſequence 
and effect of the engagement to Ierne, of the 
© forrow which the news of the defeat diffuſed among 
| the tribes of Ireland. And ſuch an exaftneſs and 
| precifion as this, ſerves ſtrongly to prove the 
| hiſtorical fidelity of SOR, amid all his Furs 
3 magery. | 


80 q p. 116—118, Tn Claus an's «Fane on 
Siilicho, there is + paſſage which has been 
| often 
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1 often tranſcribed with triumph i in oppoſition to t 


© the antiquity of the Britiſh Scots. Ss KL 
40 Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus inquit, WF 
% Munivit Stilicho, totam cum Scottus Iernam MW ;, 
« Movit; et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys, * 
&« Illius effectum curis, ne bella timerem ay 

« Scottica, nec Pictum tremerem, nec littore toto 
« Proſpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventiss v 
8 — There is no neceſſity to believe that the h 
poet adhered to hiſtorical fact. Virgil, with i. 
© out any authority, extended the victories cf N 


_ Auguſtus to nations, whom neither He no WW g 


his lieutenants ever looked in the face; and in 
why ſhould not the ſame privilege of invention, WW 
% exaggeration, and Oy be ag to the lau- 0 
* reat of Honorius?“ * 
The point which Mr. e has under FX 
taken to prove in this Section is, that this and FF 
the preceding paſſage ot Claudian have been pe 


miſapplied by the critick 5 who aſſert the Iriſh 4 i 
extraction of the Sc, Ihe abettors of ihe . 


„ Hibernian Antiquities,” . ſays in his entrance | 8 
upon this examination of Claudian, „had te. x 
« courſe to {ine paſſages of forcign W rue, ha 
« which 15, wreſted to their purpsſe” (p. 114]. 
But, inſte oi proving that the paſſages are 
wreſted, he“ ventures to affirm, that ihere 1s 
„ nothing in”? the former © paſſage concivi:'." WM 

„ 


againſt him, and he begs lee to ſuppoic i 
the 


b | the latter 18 full of « invention, exaggeration, 
N e and flattery.” Andi if this would be as readily 


granted as it is eaſily affirmed and ſuppoſed, the 


Gordian knot would be untied at once, But, if 
| it is denied, Mr. Macpherſon is juſt where he 
was before, and the two paſſages ſtill bear directly 
| againſt his Hypotheſis. 


Mr. Macpherſon however argues, that becauſe 


Virgil did, therefore Claudian might, invent, ex- 


aggerate, and flatter. Bui the two caſes are very 


| unlike, What Virgil ſays was entirely prophetic 

im its deſignation, and was a little prophetic in 
reality. Placing himſelf many centuries before 
| the reign of Auguſtus, he predictively delineates 
| the glories of that Emperor. And, as his career 
of honour was not vet run, Virgil adds imaginary 
| to real victories, and anticipaies the conqueſts 
| which he might aftcrwards make. But Claudian's 
| ſituation was widely different. He compliments 
| his Emperor upon facts only thar were already 

| performed, and that had recently happened. And 
if, in a poem fo immediately retroſpeaive, he had 
1 ſpecized any particular facts that had not happened, 
| his compliment muſt have been ſpoiled by bis 

| folly, and all the court and ali the Empire muſt 
| have been equal witneſſes of his tal{ehood. 


P. 118, 119. We may faſely afhrm, that 
the Tethys of Claudian was rather agitated. 


„Ino 
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e into a foam by Saxon than by Hibernian oars, 
„ The Saxons, in the days of Honorius, were 
in ſome meaſure a maritime people: Tethys 
e ſignifies the Ocean: the ſea between Germany 
„ and England has ſome right to that title, but 
& the channel between Ireland and Caledonia 
« was never digaified with ſo high a name. This 
« criticiſm is ſufficient to deſtroy the whole force 
© of the argument drawn from Claudian.” 

This formidable argument is ſurely a mere 
accumulation of impertinences. — The Saxons, 
even more than a century before the days of 
Honorius, were not only “ in ſome meaſure a 
* maritime people,” but were remarkably en. 
pert in the arts of navigation. Such they are 


* 


well known to have been in the days of Carau- 


fus. And ſuch they continued as late as the 
days of Sidonius: . 


. pelle falum ſulcare Br: tanmum 


Ludus. 


But the verbal criticiſm. here is more obſer- 
vable. Mr. Macpherion has repeatedly ſuppoſed 
before, that Claudian, even in a reiroſpective 
compliment on a recent and notorious event, 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of reality, and threw in 
imaginary incidents ; and that therefore we could 
not reaſon from any, even, of the facts which ae 
recorded by him. And yet here Mr. Macpherson 
can reaſon from his uſe of words only. We ae 
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buch before by « our author, that “. it is idle to | 
„ ſearch for fact in the Hyperboles of poetry.” | 
And yet here he himſelf ſearches for a fact in | 
ſome lines, which he himſelf ſuppoſes to be fo 1 
hyperbolical, as 10 be full of““ invention, exag- | 
geration, and flattery;“ and even ſearches for it 11 
in a criticiſm upon a ſingle word. If Claudian 1410 
looks unfriendly upon Mr. Macpherſon's Hypo- 
theſis, even his particular and recent incidents are 
all hyperbole and fancy. But if Claudian can be 
brought to caſt the coldeſt look of favour upon it, 
even his language, even a word conte ſiedly poeti- 
cal, is neither hyperbolical nor poetical any more. 

| —So far for conſiſtency : now for propriety. 

| Tethys, it is ſaid, ſignifies Ocean, a name by: 
| Which the channel hetween Ireland ald Caledonia 
was never dignificd. And this criticiſm, we-arc-: 
| triumphantly told © is ſufficient to defiroy the 

| © whole force of the argument from Claudian.“ 

| But, unhappily for the author, the fad is as untrue 
as the criticiſm is trifling, The channel between 

| Ireland and Caledonia is exprefs!y called the Ocean 
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Nil | by P tolemy. Aexlixng THER; TEpry/63Þn, 775 vwif eile. 

e NKEANOE zaAzuer@® Aνπνναu²˙] i And to ſhew 

it, WW what he means by the northern ſide of Britain, to 

in We the North of which lay the Deucaledonian Ocean, 

14 WF Ptolemy begins with the Novantum Promontorium 

ve t or Mull of Gal loway i in his progreſs to the North, 

on WF ranges up the coaſt to Faro Head as the northern 1 
ae 1 hde of the iſland, and Places the Deucaledonian Fl 


ht j Ocean Wong it. 
3 | P. 119. | 
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„ « [t appears not from hiſtory 
„ the Scots ever intefied the Roman diviſion 
„Britain by ſea: Conſtantine appointed an 
£. ficer called Comes Littoris Saxonici, to ta- 
* the charge of that part of the coaſt oft. 
„Province, which was moſt expoied to the pu- 
88 e e .of the Saxons; but of 
“Comes Littores Scottici or. r Hivernict we has 
never heard.” 


This is a very feeble argument, 1 Think, and 


very feebly pointed. * beg! ns with a politive 
aſſertion, which is not true. And it ends with 
an inference of reaſon, which is not juſt. Though 
we have heard of Comes Littores Saxonici, and 
have never heard of a Comes Littoris Hibernici, 
yet it does not thence follow, that the Iriſh did 
never invade the ſhores of Britain, We might 
not have heard of the one Comes, and yet might 
have heard of the other. And the Saxon ra- 
vages in Britain might be a long repetition of 
invaſions, and therefore occaſion the appointment 
of a particular officer to guard againſt them; 
while the Irith might be only a few deſcents, 
and would therefore occaſion no ſuch appoint- 
ment. And this appears to have been actual) 
the caſe, The Iriſh actually “ infeſted the Ro- 
e man diviſion of Britain by ſea.” But they 
; infeſted 


41 


&K 


.CC 


infeſted it 5117 twice with any Galderbie ar- 
mament; once in the days of Theodoſius the 
Elder, and again in the time of Stilicho. And 
the latter invaſion extended even along the whole 


weſtern ſhore of the Province, from Lancaſhire 


10 the Land's End *. 


-Þ 119, 120, „ if the province of Vin 


"5 5 the country between the Walls, 
« why did not the Hibernian Scots land every 
other ſeaſon in Galloway ? How came not the 
Cc Iriſh rovers to attempt a deſcen! in either of 


« the diviſions of Wales or in Cumberland ? 


bc 
(6 


0 any part of the continent of Caledonia was 
% to Ireland? Why, in the name of wonder, 
40 


„ ſecurity againſt the Iriſh Scots than againſt 
138 


were tranſmarine nations with reſpect to the 


6 


* Hiſtory of Marcheſter, p. 458460. —In ſup- 
poſing therefore the invaſion i in the days of Stilicho 


to have been the hrft, p. 458, I was led by Fiobabilit, 
but forgot a fact. 
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Was not the coaſt of Lancaſhire almoſt as 
near to the Iſle of Man, which, according to 
Oroſius, was poſſeſied by Scottiſh tribes, as 
was a bulwark of turf and ſtone a better 
the Saxons of Friezeland or Holland, as both 


Province? Why did the Iriſh, with a peculiar 
adlurdiry, land Aue on the wrong ſide of 


he 
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« the Roman Walls, which they muſt have ſcaled 


1 


« or deſtroyed before they could penetrate into | V 
the Province? It is impoſſible to believe that 8 
all their expeditions could have been ſo ili 9 

* concerted; and this conſideration alone is ſuf- Tz th 
* ficient to demonſtrate, that the Scots, whom . 


the Roman wriiers ſo oſten mention, were inha- 


* bitants of Caledonia. Walls were conſtructed | H 


_ 


and legions employed to defend the Province by 
from their incurſions, but fleets were never 0 
fitted out to PT Of deſtrey them at | = 
e | 2 
The author has here confounded pimſelt. by 8 
not attending to the very plain diſtinction, be- 1 
twixt the Scots that came directly from Ireland y 
to invade the Province, and the Scots that were 4 
previouſly ſettled in Caledonia. The bulwarks ” 
of turf and ſtone were never raiſed againſt the a 
former, any more than againſt the Saxons. And G 
the Iriſh expeditions were not ſo ill concerted, as 1 
Mr. Macpherſors ſuppoſes them, on the common F 
ſyſtem, to have been. They generally invaded - 
the Province from their ſetilement in Argyle, 
and were accompanied by the PiAs, But they | : 
twice made a grand invaſion of it directly from = 
Ireland. And this is a full anſwer to this ſerics 5 
of Queſtions, why the Scots of Ireland did not a. 
land in ſome of the countries | to the South of the 5 
* 80 Sir George Mackenzie argues, mote confined . M 


l Walk, 
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Walls. They did. In the days of Stilicho parti- 


cularly, leaving ** the country between the Walls” 


to be ravaged by their brethren of Argyle and 
the Pits, they invaded the Provinces that were 
inacceſſible to them, landed in both“ of the divi- 
« ſions of Wales,” and now for the firſt time 


poſſeſſed themſelves of © the ifle of Man.” This 


is related to us by Nennius in theſe two paſſages. 
Mailcunius magnus Rex apud Britones regebat, id 

eſt, in regione Guenedotiz, quia atavus illius 
Cunedag cum filis ſui—Scotos cum ingentiſimà 


clade expulerat ab iſtis regionibus, et nunquam 


reverſi fuerunt iterum ad habitandum *, — Builc | 
autem tenuit Ruboniam inſulam cum ſuis ſthe iſle 


of Man, fee c. 2.]; filii autem Vethan obtinu- 


erunt regionem DimeQorum, ubi civitas eſt 2 
vocatur Mineu [Menevia or St. Davids]; et in 


aliis regionibus ſe dilataverunt, 1, e. Guiher Cet 
Guely [to Cacr Kidwelly 1 in Caermarthenſhire], 
donec expulſi ſunt 2 Cuneda et a filiis ejus ab 


omnibus regionibus Britannicis +, Here we ſee the 
Scots actually landing in the ſouthern diviſion 


of Britam, 2Qually making conqueſts in North and 


| South Wales, and actually repens from both with 25 


great laughter, : 
Nor were they only beaten from the land. A 
fleet was „ fitted out to deſtroy them at fea.” 


This appears plainly from a paſſage of Claudcian, 
which Mr. Macpherſon himſelf has quoted in a 


. 66. 7 8. 
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Note 


E HIS CORY or 


19 THE GENUINE 


Note to p. 116—117. 
ſius the Elder, that 


Scottum—vago mucrone ſecutus, 
Fregit Hyperborcas remis audacibus undas, 


Here Mr. Macpherſon himſelf acknowiedges, that 


FT beodoſius © purſues the Scots ſword in hand 
into the Hyperborean Ocean.” 
fitted out by Theodoſius to deſtroy the fleet of 
Iriſh and Saxon veſſels, which chaſed the former 
Into the northern Ocean, obliged them to retire 
into the northern ports of Ireland, and then 


attacked and deſtroyed the latter at the Ork- 
neys T. And the ſea to the North of Ireland is 
expreſsly denominated the Hyperborean Occan 


by en 


Mr. Macpherſon here gives over his critical 
remarks and concluſive arguments, as he calls them, 
- againſt the cuſtomary application of theſe paſlages 
in Claudian. And what has he ſaid againſt it! 
That Claudian has perhaps invented and exagge- 
"rated facts; that he uſes however no exaggeratec 


language; that therefore his Tethys or Ocean 


cannot ſignify the channel betwixt Ireland and 
Caledonia, when the changel | is expreſsly called 


+ See Latinus and Claudian beſore. 


Ocean 


111 is there ſa1d of Theodo. 


A navy was 


in 
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Ocean by Ptolemy ; and that the Scots never 
landed to the South of the Walls, never infeſted 
the ſouthern divifion of Britain by ſea, and were 
never attacked or purſued at ſea by the Romans, 


when the Scots actually invaded the Provinces by 


ſea in the days of Theodoſius, actually landed in 


North and South Wales, and ravaged all the 
weſtern ſhore of Britain, in the days of Stilicho, 


and were aCtually purſued by the Roman navy of 


Theodofius t to the North of Ireland. 


V. 


R. Macpherſon having deprived the oppoſite 


ſyſtem, as he imagines, of every ſupport 


Bam Claudian; he proceeds to examine the 


paſſages of other writers that have been employ ed 
in the ſame ſervice. 


P. 120. © If Oroſius, a Spaniſh prieſt, found 


| © the Scots in Ireland about the beginning of che 
| © filth age, Marccilinus met with them in Britain 


} about the middle of the third. Mr 
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7 This! is all that is ſaid againſt the teſtimony « of 
Oroſius. And it is evidently nothing. Mr. Mac- 
pher ſon has undertaken to ſhew, that theſe paſſage; 
of foreign writers are wreſted from their natural 


ſignification, when they are applied to prove the 


Iriſh derivation of the Scots of Britain (ſee p. 
114). But the authority of Oroſius has been cited 
only to prove, that all the inhabitants of Treland, 

from one end of the iſle to another, were deno- 


minated Scots. And his words fully evince it: 


Hibernia inſula — a Scotot um gentibus“ In op- 
poſition to this, Mr. Macpherſon al edges only, 
that there were Scots in Bri tain more than 150 
years before. his m may be true, and the other 


not be falſe. And hiſtory actually ſhews i it, Oroſtus 


and other hiſtorians declaring the Iriſh to have 
been all denominated Scots in the fourth and fifth 
ages, and Bede and others aſſerting a party of 
theſe Scots to have migrated into Caledonia. 
Otoſius therefore, ſtill adheres to the cauſe in 
Which he has been fo long engaged. He ſhews 
Ireland to have been the general reſidence of the 
Scottiſh trib:s, when there was only a ſingle nation 
of them in Caledonia. And Bede and others 


ö evince the migration of this from thoſe.— Nor did 


Marcellinus meet with the Scots in Britain about 

the middle of the third century, He firſt men- 

tions them after the middle of the feurth, ani 
under the year 360 f. 


5 28, Havercamp, | I L. . ., 


e 
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p. 120=122, Cf 184570 of Seville, ts 8 
10 


« time, Ireland was indiſcriminately called Scot- 


« tia and Hibernia —. Iſidore is not the firſt 


learned prelate who gave to Ireland the name 
4 


ic 


« appellation. We ſhall not diſpute with the 


« Iriſh that their country received the name of 
((- 


ec 
[-- 66 
(6 
40 
ic 
« Greece, for a ſerics of ages, were called Ioni- 
66 
« ſeſſed the appellation of Ionia; and from that 
circumſtance, will any man conclude, that the 


« 


| 


antient than thoſe of Attica 3 


If irland 00 received ths nende of Scottia ſome 


| © centuries before it was appropriated to Cale- 
« donia,” as Mr. Macpherſon acknowledges, then 
| the concluſion. ſurely lies "ory. fair and probable, 


that : 


1 


riſhed in the ſeventh age, ſays, that in his 


of Scottia; a biſhop of Canterbury, about the 


year 605, beſtowed upon that iſland the ſame 


Scottia ſome centuries before it was appropri- 
ated to Caledonia. But no argument can ariſe 
in favour of their ſuperior antiquity from that 


priority. A colony of the antient Grecians 
poſſeſſed them ſelves of a diſtrict of the Leſſer ; 


Aſia, which afterwards obtained the name of 
lonia, That colony, and their anceſtors in 


ans, but their territories in Europe never poſ- 


lonians of Epheſus and Miletus were more 
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kenzie bids very fair to prove, that there are great 
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| that Ireland was the ſeat of the Scots ſome cen. 
turies before Caledonia. And, even if any one 
inſtance could be produced to the contrary, ſuch: 
ſingle and ſolitary incident could not take away the 
general tendency of the argument. But no ſuck 
inſtance is here produced. And Mr. Macphe. 
ſon's parallel is by no means exact. It wants tug 
eſſential points of coincidence. 33 
The author's ininh⁰Etted hypotheſis here, for ly 
has not ventured to rm it, is this, That th 
Scots were originally natives of Caledonia, thi 
they firſt peopled Ireland, that they there re. 


5 tained their original appellation of Scots, and 


that they appear bearing the name ſome centuri 
before the Caledonians *, This hypotheſis indeed 
is very wild, as it ſuppofes the coloniſts to retains 
name which their anceſtors never appear to hatt 
borne, and as it makes the children to hare 
been known by their parental appellation ſome 
centuries before the parent herſelf. And the pu 


* So Sir George Mackenzie in p. 387 intimate; 
that the name. of Scot belonged to the Caledonian 
before the Iriſh, and was probably communicated 0 
the Caledonians to the Iriſh, Dr. Mackenzie alſo! 
| the preface to his Lives of Scots Writers, p. 2» 
attempts to prove Irelard to have been original! 
peopled by the Caledonians under the name of Scot. 
And Abercromby fays, p 2. vol. i. that Dr, Me- 


preſumptions for believing the Scots of Ireland 

have come from the Scots in North-Britain, than that 

the Scots in North-Britain were derived from ttt 
Scots in Ireland, EE „ 
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| [alle is to be adapted to this. But it is very dif- 

| ferent, The natives of Attica were denominated _ 
| Jones, before they ſettled a colony in the Leſſer 
| Aſia: but Mr. Macpherſon has not ſhewn, or 

| attempted to ſhew, the Caledonians to have been 
called Scots, before their ſuppoſed migration into 


E Ireland, The Attic coloniſts naturally ſettled in 
Aſia under the denomination of their anceſtors, 
and even retained the name when their anceſtors 


colony and their anceſtors in Greece, for a 
e ſeries of ages,” to have been called Jonians,” 


Wind yet acknowledging “ the country of the 
-W** [riſh to have received the name of Scottia 
e ſome centurics VIE: it was appropriated | 10 


7 Caledonia.“ 


ly hority ſtands unimpeached. But the author has 
made one or two miſtakes in this argument, whi ch 
I may be proper to rectify. 

Mr. Macpherſon argues, not upon the n tional 


hat 
the 


It 


| had reſigned it for another: but, as the Caledo- 
| rians appear not to have originally poſſeſſed the 
| appellation of Scots, ſo they actually obtained it 
ſome centuries after the Iriſh. Theſe are the two | 
eſſential points upon which the parallel was to lun. 
But it groſsly fails in both. And Mr. Macpherſon 
himſelf acknowledges it to fail, allowing „ the 


Thie argument therefore is of no moment. : 
g bag the uſe that has been made of If; idore's au- 


es of Scoti or Scots, but upon the terri- 
[rial denomination of Scotia, as if the latter was 


K 2 different 
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diredlion of the argument. 
their anceſtors 
their territories both in Europe and in Aſia muſt 
have poſſeſſed the appellation of Tonia. 


different from the former, and as if his argument 
derived a greater weight from this direction of it. 
Iſidore — ſays that — Ireland was indiſcrimi- 
nately called Scottia and Hibernia,—We ſhall 
not diſpute with the Iriſh that their country 


received the name of Scottia ſome centuries, 


before it was appropriated to Caledonia, But 


— a colony of the antient Grecians poſſeſſed 


themſelves of a diſtrict of Leſſer Aſia, which 
aſterwards obtained the name of lonia. 
colony, and their anceſtors in Greece, for a 


That 


ſeries of ages, were called Tonians, but their 


territories in Furope never poſſeſſed the appel- 


lation of Ionia,” This is ſurely a very ſtrange 
If that colony and 


in Greece were called Ionians, 


And the 


territorial denomination muſt have commenced 


together with the national in both. 


Ifidore ac- 


cordingly, who mentions the territorial name at 
Scotia, mentions alſo the national appellation a 


Scoti. 
ſius above, Iſidore, even as quoted by Mr. Mac- 
Pherſon himſelf, ſays: Scottia eadem & Hiber- 
nia —;, Scottia autem quod ab Seotorun gentidu 
colitur. 


Coinciding exaQly in his words with Oro- 


And Mr. Mts” has forgotten 1n the 


courſe of his reply to cach ſingle authority, that 


the notions which he cambats. do not rely upon 


the 
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the credit of any of theſe hiſtorians, ſepa- 
mately taken, but upon the united force and col- 


the Scots in their time, and that it was therefore 
denominated Scotia as well as Hibernia; this 
forms a ſtrongly preſumptive argument, that 
Ireland was the primary and general ſeat of the 
Scots for ages before. But when Bede and others 


in a narrow confined corner of Caledonia, paſſed 
over from Ireland to fettle there; this reflects 4 
luſtre back upon the former allertion, and what 5 
before was only preſumpt! ve now becomes cer- 


ain And all unite to form theſe important 


truths, That the Iriſh fir bore the appellation _ 
of Scots, and firit communicated it to their own 
country; that they afterwards ſettled in Caledo- 
m 5 and gradually extended their own name over 

| ; and that at laſt, as in the caſe of the Ionians 


wy the colony retained the primeval appel- 


WH {tion of their anceſtors, When the parent had loſt 


it, 


more 


lective import of all. If Oroſius, Ifidore, and 
others aſſure us, that Ireland was inhabited by 


inform us, that Ireland was the original country 
of the Scots, and that the few Scots, who lived 


P. 126—136. Mr. Wacpherſon havingly fairly 
ſnewn in p. 122—124, that Gildas's authority 
is not in reality againſt his ſcheme; he once more 
teturns io Bede, as he finds his teſlimony once 
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more poſitively againſt him. And, as before he | 
_ endeavoured to ſet aſide his aſſertions from his 


uncertainty concerning the reaſons of the fact: 


aſſerted, &c. ſo here he attempts to overthrow | 
his authority by pointing out ſeveral miſtakes 


in him. 


P. 125. Whether the Iriſh Scots obtain- 


7 0 ſettlements of the PiAs by force or favour 
© was a point which Bede could not determine. 
lle was however informed that they were called 
Dualreudini, from their illuſtrious leader Reuda, 
* and from the Galic word Deal, which, accord 
ing to the venerable writer, ſignified a portici, 
or diviſion of a country, (It is to be ob- 
ſerved that Dea! does not ſignify a portion or 
„ diviſion).“ %%; 


I hes, the firſt argument againſt Bede, has been 
equally urged with another view by Dr. Mac- 
pherſon in the Critical Differtations * Put, even 
if it be juſt, it is of no weight againſt the autho- 
rity of Bede. He might be a faithful hiſtorian, 

and yet a very indifferent linguiſt. He might be 

very authentic in his account of the Iriſn migrt- 
tion into Caledonia, and yet be miſtaken in hi 


interpretation of an Iriſh or Caledonian word. 


* p 53. 


What 
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What, however; ſhall we ſay to theſe criticks in 
the Gallic language, if, after all, they are miſtaken 
and Bede is right? We have ſeen ſeveral reafons 


before to apprehend, that theſe gentlemen, who. 


ſet themſelves up as peculiarly qualified to write 
the antient hiſtory of pur iſland, becauſe of their 
critical acquaintance with its antient language, 


are but imperfealy acquainted with it. And we 
have ſeen them particularly ſpeaking before or 


the Britiſh language, from the view merely of a 


| part of it, and from the knowledge only of one 
of its dialects. And we fee them both more ri- 


diculouſly ſpeaking here, from a view merely of 


a part of a part, and from a knowledge only of 
| half a dialeQ, from an acquaintance with the 


Irſh or Erſe, as it is ſpoken only in the High- 


| lands of Scotland. For in the Erſe of Ireland 


| Deal or Dal does ſignify a portion or diviſion, 
| Bede's aſſertion, that it ſo ſignified in his time, 


| ghim ſignifies to part or divide, Dailthe and 


| Dealachd means a parting or diviſion, and Duil, 


nd the region belonging to it; as in Dal-cais, a 
11: 


| would certainly be a ſtrong preſumption frat it 
did, even if it had loſt that meaning now. But 
it has not Joſt T7 he word and its derivatives 

| run through the whole Iriſh language, and occur 
in various ſhapes and forms, all referring to the 
| original idea of diviſion. Deillim and Dealui- 


| Dealuighte ſignifies parted or divided, Deilt and 


| Dail, and Dal means a diviſion or ſhare. Hence 


| Dail or Dal alſo ſignifies in Iriſh a tribe of people, 


K 4 „ Name” 
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name or the tribe of Cormac- cais, and in Dal. 
| araidhe, Dal- ſtatach, and Dal-riada, the names 
of three large territories in Ulſter. And the 
word is not confined to the Iriſh language. It 
eccurs equally in the Welſh of Howel Dha and 
in the Engliſh of the preſent day, in the Diler 
or divider of that great Legiſlator, and in the 
Saxon-Britiſh Dealer, To Deal, A Deal, and A 
Dole, amongſt ourſelves. The word is fo far 
from not being Britiſh, that it appears uncom 
monly diffuſed through the Britiſh language; 
forming a large variety of words in the Iriſh, 
| remaining in the Welſh of the tenth century, and 
continuing in ſome of the moſt familiar wor; 
amongſt ourſelves at preſent. And how groſs 
miſtaken are both Mr. Macpherſon and his friend 
and fellow-labourer, even in their own province of 


5 Celtic etymology ! 5 


P. 126, 12). It is remarkable, that rot one 
% Engliſn or Scottiſh. antiquary ever implicit 
adopted every part of the Anglo-Saxon's ſyſtem, 
„% The Picts and Scots, according to him, as lepi 
4 rate nations, and from very different origins, 
« poſſeſſed North Britain before the commerce: 
e ment of the Chriſtian æra. Camden, Uſher, 
the two Lloyds, Stillingfleet, Innes, and man) 


more, rejected ſome one part or other, and 
= „ {ome 
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ce ſome the whole Fe Bode S account of the South: 
« ern Britons; but all theſe learned men received 


« without examination his ſyſtem of the Hiber- 


40 nian extraction of che Britiſh Scots.” 


1 Bede? 5 


This argument is very trifling.. 


account, of the derivation of the Southern Bri- 
tons, may be juſtly rejected either in part or in 


whole; and yet his account of the extraction of 


the Scots may be depended upon, The ſettlement _ 
of the former in the iſland, was long before the 
But the ſettlement of the : 
For the 


exiſtence of records. 
latter was within the period of hiſtory, 
Scots are not fixed in North Britain by Doe: 
« before the commencement of the Chriſtian zra,” 

In tracing the origin of the five ſeveral nations 


that were then ſettled in Britain, Bede begins 
with the Britons, proceeds to the Picts, and, to 
give the large account of the Romans and the 


Saxons in one entire and unbroken ſeries, imme- 


diately paſſes to the Scots, and then enters upon 
And Bede gives us the origin of 
the Britons, the Picts, and the Scots, in a manner 
that exactly correſponds with this idea, and that ; 
particularly and ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhes the an- 
tiquity and the recentneſs of their reſpective ſet- 
Concerning the migration 
of the Britons and Picts into this iſland, he ex- 
preſsly ſpeaks with a dubious reference to popular 
But of the 
migration of the Scots he ſpeaks peremptorily 
— 5 1 DE and 


the Romans. 


tlements in Britain. 


opinions and traditionary hiſtory. 


* 
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and poſitively, as peremptorily as he does of the 
| Roman invaſion of the iſland, and as poſitively as 
he does of the Saxon ſettlement upon it. In pri- 
mis — hæc inſula Britones ſolum — incolas habuit, 
qui de tractu Armoricano, ut fertur, Britanniam 
advecti.— Contigit gentem Pictorum de Scythii, 
ut perhibent, — Oceanum ingreſſam, &c. Pro- 
cedente autem tempore Britannia, poſt Brittones 
et Pictos, tertiam Scottorum nationem in Pictorum 
parte recepit, qui, duce Reuda de Hibernia pro- 
greſſi, vel amicitia vel ferro ſibimet inter eos ſedes 
quas haQenus habent vindicarunt. — Hibernia 
propriè patria Scottorum eſt: ab hac egteſſi, ut 
diximus, tertiam in Britannia Brittonibus et Pidtis 
gentem addiderunt T 


P. 127. 50 Where we : bave an opportunity 


© to examine Bede's account by the criterion of 


" collateral hiftory, we find that he has com- 
4 mitted a very eſſential miſtake. The Southern 
% Britons were ſo far from deriving their blood 
«* from the inhabitants of Armorica, that, on the 
& contrary, the Armoricans had tranſmigrated 
„ from Britain not many ages before Bede's own 
ce time. If Bede therefore was in an error with 
- reſpeA to the origin of a people, whoſe hiſtory, 
% on account of their connection with the Ro- 


8 


* 


| " M. Is, 


| © mans, was known, it is much more probable 


tainty the memory of events.“ 


two. — Bede bas committed no miſtake, even upon 
Mr. Macpher ſon's own ſtate of the caſe. He 


derives the original Britons from Armorica: but 
he derives them very dubiouſly. In primis, ſays 


he, hc inſula Britones folim, a quibus nomen 


accepit, incolas habuit, qui de tractu Armoricano, 
ut fertur, Britanniam advecti *. And his deriva- 
tion of the original Britons from Armorica, even 
if poſitively aſſerted, docs not ſuperſede, as Mr. 
Macpherſon imagines, the remigration of Britons 
into Armorica afterwards, becauſe 1 it is not e | 


to it. 
The name of Armorica ſeems, from the ſhifting 


| application of it by antient authors, and from 
the full import of the word, which ſignifies the 
| people upon the ſea, to have once extended 
dong the whole compaſs of the Gallic coaſt from 
| WW the Bay of Biſcay to the Rhine. In the days 
of Cæſar it comprized a variety of ſtates in 
| Weſtern Gaul +. In the days of Pliny it reached 
| rom the Pyrenees to the Garonne 4. And 1 in the 


. Lib. HV! 4 L iv, c. 17. 


f 
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« that he knew nothing certain concerning the 
« antiquities of a nation, who had not among 
them the means of preſerving, with any cer- 


This i is the third argument al Bede. And 
it is, I think, of as little avail as the other 


oſs 
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days of Sidonius Apollinaris it was carried mucl; 
farther to the North-Eaſt, and included, and even 
ſeems to have been reſtricted to, the compaſs of the 
Preſent Bretagne *. In this general acceptation 
of the word, the Britons were certainly derived 
from Armorica. And at the eaſtern point of the 
Gallic coaſt, and directly oppoſite to the great 
Angle of Kent, even Bede places the Morini, a 
name exactly the ſame as Ar-Mor-ic-i, and ſeem- 
ingly the continuation of it +. 
| Whether the Britons ever re-migrated into 
France, and fixed the appellation of Britanni 
upon the continent, has been much diſputed, 
But, I think, it may be ſatisfactoriſy ſettled. 
That they actually tranſmigrated, is evident from 
hiſtory. They paſſed into Gaul under the con- 
duct of Maximus, and ſettled afterwards in Ar. 
morica, as is aſſerted by Llomarch Hen and by 
Nennius T. And they ſettled in Gaul upon the 
firſt invaſion of the Saxons, as is aſſerted by 
_ Gildas, by Bede, and by Eginhard ||. But in 
both theſe migrations they did not eſtabliſn them- 
| ſelves in Bretagne only. The greateſt number 
paſſed over under Maximus &; and theſe were 
Ciſperſed in the many regions that extend a 


Sh £4 6 5-400 tis: 
1 Carte, V. I. p. 169. a note, and Nennius, c. 23. 
I Gildas, c. 25. alii tranſmarinas petebant regiones, 


5 "Bede, J. i c. 15. the ſame, and TOS in Ann. 


Franc. Uſher, p. 226. edit. 1687. 
F Gildas, c. 11. ingenti juventute. N 
ſtagno 
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ſtagno quod eſt ſuper verticem Montis Jovis ' 
uſque ad civitatem quæ vocatur Cantguic, from 1 | 
the great St. Bernard in Piedmont to Cantavic 


in Picardy, and from Picardy to the weſtern Ds |} 
coaſt of France *®. And the refugees, that were 1 
driven away by the Saxon invaſion, appear to it 
have equally diſperſed themſelves into different } j 
parts of the continent, tranſmarinas regiones pe- 
tivere. In both expeditions however, a body of 11 
them ſeems certainly to have planted themſelves 1 
in the preſent Bretagne J. But they never fixed Gil! 


the name of Britanni on the continent. It was 
there ages before either migration. Dionyſius 
the Geographer, and, Pliny the Naturaliſt, both 
ſpeak of the Britanni, as the name of a tribe on 
the borders of Picardy and Flanders f. And 
| Britannia, the capital of the tribe aſſuredly, was 
one of the moſt celebrated cities in Gaul, as 
early as the days of Hannibal ||]. Armorica is 
called Britannia by Sulpicius Severus, at a time 
when it appears to have bcen equally called Ar- 
morica. And as Sulpicius wrote within 10 years 
only after the expedition of Maximus, ſo he 
| recites the name without any note of its novelty, 
| and even in peking of the A antecedent to , 


Wl Nennius,” g 23. The common copies read Tant- | 
| puic, but the Cotton M. S. Cantguic. And for 
| Cantavic ſee Carte, V. I. p. 25. a note. | 
1 Carte, . 269 from Llomarch, and the 41) 
| vriters in Uther, p. 226. Cons Ll 

1 Carte, p. 4 Ibic. a note. „„ 
5 e that: 11.411 


0 
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| that expedition . And in the ſame manner, 
within 12 years only from the firſt poſſible mi. 
gration of the iſlanders in conſequence of the 


Saxon invaſion, and within 4 only after the 


Saxons had made themſelves maſters of a ſingle 
county , even in the year 461, and even in the 
public acts of a Synod, the Prelate of Armo- 
rica ſubſcribes himſelf, without heſitation, without 
explanation, Manſuetus Biſhop of the Britons}, 
Each argument ſeparately proves, and the aQual 
and exact concurrence of both gives a great ad- 


ditional weight to the proot, that the names of 


Armorica and Britannia were equally the appel- 
lations of the country, long before the forces of 
Maximus or the refugees of Kent cou'd hare 


ſetiled in it It is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that 


they ſettled there in any conſiderable numbers, 
No numbers could have impoſed their own ap- 
pellation upon the country, without an abſo]ute 
conqueſt of the natives. And as, in the circum- 
| ſtances of both the colonies, a conqueſt of Ar- 


Carte, p. 6, 7. a note. 4 Sax. Chron. 
I Uſher, p. 226. — Mr. Carte has ſtrangely ſuppoſed 
ſuch a number of Britons to have retired from Kent, 
that Hengiſt was obliged to bring a body of hu 
- countrymen, about 300,000, from Germany to ſup- 
ply their place (V. I. p. 195.). — And Dr. Borlaſe, 
till more ſtrangely, ſuppoſes the Britons to hare 
| retired into Armorica when the Saxons had con. 
4 quered the greateſt part of the iſſand” (P. 3g. edit 
| 2d.), though the name of the Britons occuis Il 
| Armorica ſo many years before that period, _ 
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| morica was abſolutely impraQticable, ſo the name 
| of Britain appears the well-known, the acknow- 
| Jedged, the cuſtomary appellation of Armorica, 
W within 10 years only after the firſt migration, ang. 
even within 4 only after the laſt. N 
ze name of Britons, then, was the antient 
and equal appellation of the Armoricans, as in 
che Hiſtory of Mancheſter I have ſhewn the 
names of Morini and Rhemi to have been for 
| the Durotriges and Bibroces; was taken up in 
| the later ages of the Empire, and at laſt ſuper- 
| ſeced the other. And theſe appellations of Bri- 
| tons for the Celiz of Armorica, of Picardy, or 
of Flanders, were all evidently occaſioned by 
| the ſame principles of diſtinction, that planted 


| Pict-on=-es in France and PiQ-1 in Scotland, and 


that ſettled Brigantes equally on the continent 
; and in the iſland. The principle which ſtamped | 
the appellation of Britannia, Brigantes, or the 
. {parated People, upon the Gauls that had croſſed 
„the channel into Albion, as naturally operated 

to give the ſame name to the Gauls which were 
| ſeparated from the reſt by much lighter bar⸗- 
ners, by a few hills of the Alps, or by a couple 
| of currents. And we fee the caſe firongly exem- 
E plified in the equivalent word Vict or PiQ, ap- 
| plied, as J have ſhewn in the Hiſtory of Man- 
| cheſter, to thoſe Britons who were ftrikingly 
| diſtin. uiſhed from the reſt by lying without the 
pale of the Roman province, and equally applied 
to the Pictones in Gaul, who were ony. divided 
4 ns from 


lt 


ca 
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from the reſt by rivers, and to the veg. -ur ion. c 
in Caledonia, who were only alt from the 
reſt by mountains“. 

Bede then has not Gente as Mr. Macphe, 
5 ſon aſſerts, © a very eſſential miſtake” her, 
He has committed none at all. He deduces the 
original Britons from Armorica, perhaps extend. 
ing that name along the whole coaſt of France, 
and being then certainly right in his deduQton, 
One of his reaſons Was the en * 


— Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 416—417. "The 
word is alſo applied, in Vectis, Ictis, or Wight, to 
land that was merely peninſular, and that was onh 


inſulated at the tide of flood; and, in Portus IQiu 


or Wit ſand, merely to ſuch an opening or diviſion i 
the land as formed an harbour: And it therefor 
ſtands for an iſland in the Welſh Uigt (Baxter a 
| Vettis) and the Saxon-Welſh ight, and for a coveo 
creek in the Corniſh Te or I&, at preſent, Hoy 
wrong then are Mr. Carte and Dr. Borlaſe ; 3 the ons 
in drawing an argument for the conjunction of Britai 
to Gaul from the name of the Promontorium 1 
| becauſe the name ſignifies ſeparation (p. 3.); a 
the other, for transferring the lctis of Diodorus fn 
the Ifle of Wight to Cornwall, becauſe the " 
| ſignifies a Cove in Corniſh (Borlaſe's Scilly), 
harbour muſt have given name to the Nel 
And IQ muſt have fignified an harbour equally int! 
Gallic and in the Britiſh.—And ſo we have Bin 
now Breſcia, in the Gallic part of Italy, as che hi 
tons of France now call themſelves Brez, and as bill 
ſignifies a rupture or diviſon at preſent. And 
Bruges in Flanders, Bretten the antient name of Mot 
in 4 net dc. (See Carte, p · 6 and „ 
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aſcribing the name of the Inſular to the Conti- 
W nental Britons, he plainly ſhews, that he conſidered 


the name as exiſting in Gaul, many ages before 
the invaſion of the Saxons or the rebellion of 
Maximus. And we have ſeen ſufficiently above, 


chat the name Was Ry prior to both. 


10 1 have Ae hs” more fully into hi ar- 


1 gument, becauſe it might ſeem to carry ſome 
"degree of force with it. And I was deſirous to 


aſcertain the triflingneſs of the Britiſh migrations 


ſtened, to point out the exiſtence of the name of 
Britons there before them, and to lay open the 
grounds and reaſons of the name conſiſtently with 


, Cure p. Jo 6. and 194 105. V. J 8 . 
pher ſon 
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| tion of Britons i in Gaul, perhaps-i in Flanders or 
Picardy, and certainly in Bretagne. And the 
other was the general tradition of the times. But 
he gives us all with a ſtrong note of diffidence, 

referring us to his ſingle authority, and declaring 
mat to be only the popular opinion. By his 


into Gaul, which had been conſiderably heigh- 


the etymology of Britain before. Mr. Carte, 
[purſuing the ſteps of Bede, had endeavoured to 
Werive the name of our own Britons from the 
. 1 appellation on the continent, but had 
not aſſerted the meaning of either. And he had 
ren, contradictorily, derived the name of Bretagne 
from the tranſplanted Britons of this iſland *. 
0 L was willing. in | anſwer 7 equally to Mr. Mac- 


x 
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pherſon and Mr. Carte, to vindicate the real 
hiſtory, if J could, and to re. 2uce i it into a i regu, ar 
conliftency, | 


P. 127, 128. From the political and religious 
6e prejudices which prevailed, in the days of Bede, 


© between the Britiſh Scots and the Saxons, we 
cc 


0 


& ſenachies of the former nation. 


& conſulted them, very little light could be de- 
cc 


60 dulity, and barbariſm. Bede, on the other hand, 


© entertained a friendly partiality for the Scots of 
* Treland,—Their benevolence and hoſpitality to | 


« the Saxon Students, who flocked into their 
country, recommended them, in a very high 
degree, to the venerable Anglo-Saxon (Bede 
4% Rift. lib. iv. c. 26.). The good man, we may 
0 © 1 5 it for granted, embraced every opportunity 
of converſing with thoſe Hibernian miſſionaries 
6 . pilgrims who came over in ſwarms into 
Britain, in thoſe days of converſion and reli- 
« gious pilgrimage. From them he borrowed 
all that genealogical erudition which 


* diſplays in the beginning of his 3 


55 Uiſtory “. ig 


0 80 the Prefacer to Dr. Macpherſon, p. vi | and xi. 
This 


may conclude that the venerable writer had 
very little converſation with the antiquarics or 
Had he even | 


rived from them in an age of ignorance, cre- 
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This is the fourth argument ein Bede. And 
it is obviouſly all: founded upon gueſſes, aſſump- 


tions Without reaſon, and concluſions without 
premiſſes.—It is preſumed, that Bede had very 
little converſation with the Caledonians, and a 
creat deal with the Iriſh. It is therefore inferred, 
that he derived his account of the Scots, not from 
the former, but from the latter. And it is again 


inferred, that his accounts are therefore wrong. 


Such is the nature of the preſent argument. And 
the preſumption and the inferences are equally 


unjuſt, | 
A very great intimacy had cn betwixt 
the Northumbrians and the Caledonians, from 


the kind refuge which the ſons of Ethelfrid had 
found among them, after the death of their father 
in 617. And a conſiderable correſpondence was 
carried on between them to the days of Bede. 
Filu—regis Adilfridi, lays Bede, —cum magna 
nobilium juventute apud Scottos five Pitos exu- 
labant, ibique ad Scottorum doctrinam catechizati 
ſunt k. And a few years afterwards Oſwald the 
king, and a number of adherents with him, were 


received with equal hoſpitality, and were equally 


baptized, among the Scots: inter quos exulans 
Ipſe Baptiſmatis ſacramenta, cum his qui ſecum 
erant militibus, conſecutus erat F At Oſwald's 
departure from the country, he appears to have 


made himſelf a perfect maſter of the Lincs 


| * Bede, I. ili. c. 1. +1 L. ni. e. 3 
lan- 
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language: tam longo exilii ſui tempore linguam 
Scottorum jam plene didicerat ®. And, upon his 
recovery of Northumbria from Cadwallaun, he 
ſent and procured a biſhop and various other 
teachers from the Country, and the Northum— 
brians became the pupils and diſciples of the 
Scots: miſit ad majores natu Scottorum—, pe- 
tens ut ſibi mitteretur antiſtes —; accepit — 

poniificem Aidanum —; exin cœpere plures per 

dies de Scottorum regione venire Britanniam, 
atque illis Anglorum provinciis quibus regnavi 
rex Oſuald verbum fidei prædicare —; imbue- 
bantur præceptoribus Scottis parvuli Anglorumt. 
And this continued the regular ſtate of Northum- 
| bria for 30 or 40 years together, the three ſuc- 
ceſſive biſhops of Northumbria being all Scotch, 
king Oſwi and biſhop Chad being well acquainted 
with the Scotch language, and even the ſoutherly 
kingdom of Mercia being governed at the ſame 
period by two ſucceſſive Scotch biſhops |. Ibs 
continued to the year 664 & And a frequent 
inter courſe was carried on by the Northumbrizns 
with the Scots and PiQ- afterwards, even to ite 
death of Bede. This hiſtorian was born within 
nine years after the termination of the Scottſh 
| biſhops, | and finiſhed his hiſtory in the 5h 
year of his age, and the 73 1ſt after Chriſt f. King 


L. il. c. 3. ae + Ibid. 
I . iii. c. 21, 24, and 25: J. 26. 
+-P. 795» Smith. 
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Ofei, whe had been educated among the Scots 


extended his empire over a part of the pids, - 
and ſubjeQed his new dominions to the one bi- 
ſhop of Northumbria f. Theſe were afterwards, _ 
in 681, formed into a feparate dioceſs by _ = 


Egfrid , and continued fo to the year 685 . 


the year 701 Adamnan, the Abbot of Bii, 1 


ſent on an embaſſy by the Scots to Alfrid king 
of Northumbria, reſided ſome time in the coun= 


ny, and was converted by the Northumbrian 2 
ſcholars to the Saxon mode of obſerving Faſter 8. 
In 510 the monarch of the Pits ſent ambaſſadors 


to Ceolfrid, the Abbot of Bede's own monaſtery, 


who had converſed with Adamnan before g, and 
with whom Bede was then, and had been for 
very many years, reſident in the monaſtery ; re- 
queſting proper information from him concerning : 
the obſervance of Eaſter **, The information was 
given, and all the Pits conformed to the Saxon 
mode FF. And in 716 Egbert, a Northumbrian 
clergyman, went among the Scots, reſided 13 


years with them, and converted numbers of them 


to the ſame mode 41. From this particular detail - 


of facts it appears plainly, that Bede had ſuffi- 
cient opportunities of converſing with the Cale- 


L. iii e. 25 and 29. L. e. 3. 
E L. iv. e. 26. 
L. v. c. 15. FP. 216. 
. . e. 21. TT Ibid. 


it L. v. c. 22. and p. 33. 
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Jonians and Caledonian Scot, and of knowing 


dete origin of the latter from the united account 


of both. The political and religious prejudice 
of the Saxons are ſhewn to have been pretty equal 
againſt the Caledonians and the Iriſh. And the 
Northumbrians appear to have had a much 
greater intercourſe with their neighbours of Cale. 


donia, than with the natives of Ireland. The 


political prejudices of the Saxons againſt the 
former did not, as Mr. Macpherſon imagines, 
make the communication between them ſmall, 
805 naturally operated to mcreaſe it by the 
reduction of a large extent of Caledonia, and 
actually united a very conſiderable body of 
the Picts for many years to Northumbria. Ane 
the religious prejudices of the Saxons againſt the 
Caledonians, which Mr. Macpherſon alledges as 

the preventive cauſe of much communication 

betwixt them, prevented not the Saxon kings and 

the Saxon nobles, we fee, from being educated 

among the Scots, or from inviting Scottiſh biſhop; 
and Scottiſh teachers into Northumbria, before 
the days of Bede, and were actually the occaſion 
of viſits, conferences, and embathes between 
them to the period of his writing. For more 
than a century before it, the Northumbrians had 
been particularly converſant with the Pits and 
And, at it, there were no religious and po- 
litical prejudices ſubſiſting at all betwixt them. 
Both the Picts and the Scots were then in a ſtate 


ml peace and friendlineſs with. the Northumbri 
ans. 
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ans. A great part of the Scots had been then 


converted by Saxon preachers to the Saxon ob- 
ſervance of Eaſter. And the whole body of the 
Pits had then adopted the ceremonial of r 


| thumbria ® 1 


Thus is the main point of Mr. Macpherſon's 
argument refuted by poſitive authority. And 


ſuch is the unhappy conſtruction of this and of 


many of Mr. Macpherſon's arguments, that it is 
not only an aſſertion without proof, that it is not 
only actually falſe in itſelf, but that, if true, it 
would prove nothing. It is not of the leaſt mo- 
ment to the authenticity of the fact, whether Bede 
derived his knowledge of it from the Scots of 


[Ireland or the Scots of Caledonia. Either muſt 


have been a ſufficient and competent authority Fe: 


the fact. And, even according to Mr, Macpher- 
ſon's own account in this very extraQ, the Iriſh 
Scots muſt have been the beſt hiſtorians, as the 


Caledonian were then in a ſtate of . ignorance, 


[* credulity, and barbariſm,” and as Ireland was 
| the ſeat of learning even to the Engliſh, and the 


Saxon ſtudents flocked into the country.“ 


P. 1:8, Hain in abferved, 9 the 


L ſudden tranſition 1 which Bede makes from the | 


*L . 25, be. 


e tale 
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cc tale of Reuda to a panegyric on Ireland,” and 


afterwards concluding with a new declaration of 


the ſame tale, furniſhes a ſtrong preſumption that 
hs derived his information from the Iriſh; Mr. 
Macpherſon proceeds thus — “ It is apparent 


e from another circumſtance, that Bede borrow- 


« ed his account of the Scots from the Iriſh. He 
& calls the Inhabitants of Iar-ghael [Argyle] by 
the name of Dalreudini, an appellation utterly 


unknown to the hiſtorians, writers of chronicles, 


19 bards, and ſenachies of Scotland, though cc com- 
( mon in the annals of Ireland. 


I have already obſerved, that it is not of the 
leaſt ſignification to the truth and authenticity of 
| the hiſtory, whether Bede derived it from the 

Scots of Ireland or the Scots of Caledonia, and 
that, even according to Mr. Macpherſon himſelf, 
the learned Iriſh were more likely to give Bede 
true information concerning an antient incident, 

than their ignorant and barbarous brethren of 

Argyle. And the fad and the reaſoning, here are 

: neither of them true. 

Bede aſſerts the Scots of 8 to han 
been actually denominated Dalreudini in his 
time: uſque hodie Dalreudini vocantur *. This 
is not a particular, that could have been borrowel 


| from the Iriſh annaliſts. He 01 of A fs 
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notorious and public, and exifling in his own 
time. It was the popular name of the Scots 
among the nations around them, in the days of 
Bede. This therefore is a ſact that muſt have 
been known to Bede himſelf, Ant his allertion 1 is 


deciſive for its angry 


0. To deſtroy from another prin- 
«. cipls; 1. tale of Bede and the ſtory of 
Reuda, it may not be improper to obſerve, that 


the learned Uſher found out that a diftrift in 
the county of Antrim, which has for many ages 
been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Route, is 
„ the Dalriada of the old Iriſh. Dalriada, fays 
the ingemous prelate, derives its name from 
Caicbre- Riada, the ſon of Conaire, who held 


the ſceptre of Ireland in the third century. But 


© is preſerved in the 'Tower of London, wherein 
it appears, that John king of England, granted to 


| * bication of the two local names in the patent, 
ie 


we may venture to affirm that Uſher, in this 
ſuppoſition, was very much miſled. Rute or 
| Reaidh in the old Scottiſh language ſignifies 
a Ram, —and — Dalriada literally. the val- 
ley of the Ram. Uſher quotes a patent which 


Allan Lord of Galloway, the territory of Dal- 
reth and the iſland of Rachrin, which is ſitu- 
ated over-againſt that diſtrict. From the ſylla- 


| © we may conclude that the etymon we have 

| 0 given of Dalriada is per fectiy juſt. Rachrin, 5 
| © which Ay with great propriety, be reckoned | 
| 1 an 
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60 an appendage to the Route, ſignifies the Ram' 
„ promontory in the Iriſh tongue; and Dalriade 


s itſelf being expreſsly called the land of Rams, 


nin the Iriſh patent mentioned by the primate 
e himſelf, is a circumſtance that 1 is deciſive | in ou 
ce favour. 15 | 


This is the ſixth argument againſt the aſſertion 
of Bede. And it is obviouſly no argument at al 
againſt him. It relates only to Uſher. And i 
has no more tendency ** to deſtroy the tale of 
+ Bede and the ſtory of Reuda,” than it has to 
| diſprove the doctrine of gravitation, or the theory 
of the comets. Uſher's etymon of Dalriada may 
be unjuſt : and yet the account of the Dalreudian 
colony in Bede would be unimpeached. And, 
what is ſtill more ſtrange in the formation of this 
argument, Uſher may have really “ found out 
that a diſtrict in the county of Antrim, which 
c has for many ages been diſlinguiſhed by the 
c name of Route, is the Dalr:ada of the Iriſh” 
and yet his derivation of Dalriada from Cairbre- 
Riada may be falſe. In the firſt caſe, Mr. Mac- 


| Þherſon's argument is not pointed at all againſ 


tze hiſtorical fact in Bede, though it pretends to 
deſtroy it. And, in the ſecond, 
not levelled at all againſt the geographical fact 
in Uſher, though it is gee. to overthrow It. 
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Having thus eaſily ſhown the. ſtrange it incom- 
petency of the argument in general, we ſhall 
have more leiſure to point out Mr. Macpherſon' 5 
other miſtakes in the courſe of it. Theſe are, 
That the Route in Antrim was ſo called from 
Rute a Ram: That Dalriada ſignifies literally 
the valley of the Ram: That Rachrin means the 
Ram's Promontory ; and, That Dalriada itſelf 
„being expreſsly called the land of Rams, in 
« the Iriſh patent mentioned by the primate | 
„ himſelf, is a circumſtance that is deciſive in 
« Mr. Macpherſon's favour.” This laſt aſſertion 
b an unaccountable e Dalriada i is neither 
expreſsly nor implicitly called the land of Rams 
in Uſher's patent, as mentioned by himſelf. All 
that he ſays of it is this: Totam—Dalreth ſive 
Dalreda, cum inſula Rachlyn vel Rachrin, illi 
objacente, Alano de Galway, a Johanne Anglo- 
rum Rege & Hiberniæ Domino conceſſam olim 
ſuſſe, ex archivis Regiis in arce Londinenſi aſſer- 
3 conſtat (Patent in Dorſo ann. 14 R. Johan- 
„ Membran. 3. Num, x. ct ann. 17 Mem- 
3 5. Num. 57); quam utramque nunc 
we poſſideat hereditario Comes Antrimenſis *. 
And, as the circumſtance deciſive in Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's favour appears not upon the face of 
Ihe Archbiſhop's account, ſo Mr. Macpher- 
Pr emen Santner every idea of proper: 
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ety. — Riada or Reaidhe, we ſee, is uſed ra 
only conjunctively with Dal, as in Dal-riada, bu p. ; 
ſeparately by itſelf, as in Route. And to de. houn, 
nominate any country ſimply Reaith or Ram, and 
an evident abſurdity, This overthrows the «Ws Wer 
mology of both at once. The true derivat more 
muſt be one, that will conform itſelf with pr in an 
priety to the name of Route, as well as to the 0 army 
appellation of Dal-riada. And ſuch 1s Ruta, duet 
ſame in Iriſh as Route in Engliſh, and ſignifying u r 
an honourable acceptation a tribe of people; i All t! 
name, with the greateſt propriety applicable to thaWpoſition, 
diviſion of Antrim which is denominted Route, oWviolence 
the Dal-rend-ini of Scotland, and to the Dal. rei de mar 
of Ireland, and importing the tribe and the count be ſett]. 
of it. — Nor can Rachlyn or Rachrin ſignify i And the 
Ram's promontory. A Ram is in Iriſh, not Rach Lcots w 
but Reaith; and Mr. Macpherſon has already e . 
| duced Route and Reaidhe from it. And the o Dal-Riac 
word is not Ryn only, but is equally Lyn, Rach!" . 
vel Rachrin. This is not a promontory, but M everal ir 
iſland, inſula Rachlyn vel Rachtin, and is actualWuhich, h 
an iſland, and actually denominated Rachlin, : 1 th 
preſent, The name clearly terminating in Traps 
word In an ifland, it ſeems to begin with the li Dal 
Leinſler 
[equally | 
called R 
{Columba 
361, Co 
And this 
land, lit 


And hence it is denominated Ric-in-a, Reich 
or King-iſland, by Ptolemy “. FH 
„MI. Macpherſon alſo objects in p. 131, TH 


according to the genius of the Irifh langud 
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p. 132, 133. 


« Were it even certain that Dalriada produced 


more men than any diſtrict of the ſame extent 


«in antient Ireland, ſtill it is incredible, that an 


army could be muſtered there ſufficient to ſub- 


« due the 50 of ao 0 Argyle] 3 


All the arguments that are founded on a Tap 
poſition, of the Scotch ſettling in Caledonia by 
to be beſide. 
the mark. No one, I think, has ever inſiſted upon 
the ſettlement being originally effe ded by force. 
And the amicable concurrence of the Caledonian : 
Scots with the PiQs 1 in expeditions into the Ro- 


violence, have been already ſhewn 


u Riad if called from Caitbre-Riads,” mult have 
but Dal-Cairbre, becauſe Riada 


been, not Dal-Riada, | 
1s only a poſterior and ſecondary name. But we have 


ſlevetal inſtances to the contrary in the Iriſh hiſtory, 


which, however ſpurious as facts, are certainly agree- 
able to the genius of the Iriſh language, as Dal-araidhe 


in Down and Antrim from Fiacha-araidhe, king of 
[Uliter towards the middle of the third century, and 
Is Dal-Cais from Cormac-Cais, king of Munſter and 


Leinſter in the fame century. —Rachryn ſeems to be 


fequally the true name with Rachlyn, as the iſlet is 
called Rechru and Rachrea in Adamnan's Life of 


[Columba (L. i. c. 5. p. 340, and L. ii. c. 41. p. 
361, Colgan's Acta Sanctorum Hiberniz, vol; ii). 
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. and found its whole extent about 30 miles. 
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man province, within a few years only after tle; 
firſt eſtabliſhment in Britain, is a full and comin. 
_ cing proof, as I have already remarked, that the 
one fixed themſelves in the N with the emtire 
conſent of the other. 


Tus author here difmiſſes Bede tor the fecond 

time. And what he has advanced againit him, 
Iſidore, and Orofius, are reaſonings merely pro- 
blematical, arguments that have forgot their 
direction, and proofs that evince nothing; violent 
aſſertions without authority, ſtrong depoſitions in 
the face of hiſtory, and etymologies egregioully 
fantaſtical and trifling. This account, I hope, 1s 
not too ſevere. I give it merely from my own 
feelings, ſenſibly offended as they have been through 
the whole courſe of this ſection. And, while | 
wiſh to be polite to Mr, Macpherſon, I cannot 
but ſeverely condemn the negnganes and haſtines 
of the any 
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VI. 


1SMISSING theſe ſemblances of reaſons, 
Dy Mr. Macpherſon now advances to what he 
denominates in the margin his c concluſive argu- 
ments.” And, here at leaſt, we ſhall meet with 
realonings that may be worthy of the author. 


v. 134. © As a concluding argument againſt 
the Hibernian extraction of the Scots, it may 

not be improper to obſerve, that the Caledo- 
nians might be called Hibernians, their country 
in general Hibernia, and the weſtern diviſion of 
it lerna or Yverdhon, without deriving their 
blood from the Iriſh. The Saxonsof England, 

tis well known, had their Norfolk and Suffolk, 

and the appellation of Southerons and Norlands 
are not hitherto totally extinguiſhed among the 
Scots [the Scotch Lowlanders] : the antient . 
Pits, in like manner, were divided into two 
great tribes, the Vecturiones and Deucaledones, 
the inhabitants of the Northern and Southern 
1 | diviſions, according to the teſtimony of Mar- 


a 4 DTS cellinus, 
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_«« cellinus. (Eo tempore PiQi in duas gentes 
« diviſi, Deucaledonas et VeQturiones. Ammian. 

„Marcellin. lib. xxvii. Camdenus, vir in patriä 
„ hiſtoria illuſtranda accuratiſſimus, legendum pu- 

« tat Deucaledonios, velut ſic nominatos ab 

e occidua Scotiæ ori, qua Deucaledonius oceanus 
6“ irrumpit).” - 8 


This, we ſee, is called “ a concluding argy- 

ment“ by Mr. Macpherſon. And I am ſorry 
to obſerve, that it appears upon the very face of 
it, it appears even as Mr, Macpherſon has ſtated 
it, to amount to no proof, to amount not eve" 
to a preſumption, but to riſe only o a mere 
poſſibility. “ As a concluding argument —, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that the Caledo- 
% nians might be called Hibernians, &c.“ Nor i 
the argument any other in itſelf, as it infers, 
that the Caledonians might be called HHibernians, 
| becauſe the Saxons had a Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
Scots were once divided into Southerons and Ner- 


lands, and the Pits were once broken into Nor- 


thern and Southern Vecturiones and Deucaledones. 
And this is ſurely the firſt, merely poſſible, argu- 
ment that was ever advanced againſt an hiſloric.. 
ſact; and is, I hope, the laſt that will be denomi- 
nated a e one. 
So far for the argument in general. Let us now 
examine the particular parts of it. Groſsly INAC- 


curate as it is in the principal point, it cannot be 
exact 
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3 


| exact! in the ſubordinate circumſtances. And it is 5 


Ls | | 
| Marcellinus does not ay, as he is here quoted, 


that the Vecturiones and Deucaledones were the 
northern and ſouthern Pits. He makes not the 
| leaſt mention of either North or South. And 


he was unacquainted with the name of Deucale- 
dones, though Mr. Macpherfon, in direct con- 
tradiction to his on Latin note, quotes him as 


uſing it. F i in duas gentes diviſt, he ſays, 
Dicalidonas ct VeRurioness The VeAuriones 
I have ſhev-n. :a the Hiftory ot Mancheſter to 
be on!, a ingtie teibe, that inhabited a part of 

Perth and $08 and all Gawry, Angus, and 
Merns, between them *. And DP;caledones 1 
have equally ſhewn to be the ſame word with 


Deucaledones in Britiſh, and Ammianus's text 
therefore to need no alteration F. Theſe Mr. 


Camden very juſtly ſuppoſed to be the tribes 


along the Deucaledonian Ocean of Ptolemy. But 
their name does not ſignify a poſition to the Weſt, 


as Mr, Camden imagined, or a ſituation to the 
North, as Archbiſhop Uſher and Mr. Macpher- 
ſon ſuppoſe. "Theſe and Baxter interpret Deu 
the Weſt, the North, and the South. But it 
plainly. relates to none of them. Du or Deu 


ſignifies Water, as in Du-bana, the river Ban 
in Ireland, and as in Deu-draeth, or the Sea- 
beach, the name of ſeveral Places in Wales f. 


3 7 1 P.gng, 
2 Hiſtory of Marcheſter, p. 423. 
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"Ad the nations: of weſtern Caledonia were FY 
nominated Deu-caledon or the Maritime Cale. 


dJonians, as the weſterly tribes of Gaul were 


named Aremorici or the Gauls of the ſhore; az 


a fingle maritime people in Gaul and in Britain | 


was called Morini and Durotriges, the people of 
the Sea, or the inhabitants on the Water ; and 
as the Highlanders that live in a line along the 
more of Scotland, in Roſs, Sutherland, and Cath- 
neſs, are ſometimes denominated by their interior 
| brethren An- Dua-Ghael, or the Water-Briton, 
to the preſent moment s. 

Prom this account it is plain, that the paſſage 
in Ammianus has been hitherto miſunderſtood 
by the criticks, He means not by it, that the 
great ſociety of the Picts was divided into Dica- 
ledones and Vecturiones. The VeEturiones were 
only a ſingle tribe on the Eaſt, And the Dica- 
ledones comprehended only a few tribes on the 
Weſt. All the other nations in the Eaſt, the 


| North, and the South of Caledonia, according 


to this interpretation, are thrown out of the 
number of the Pits, and ranked as different and 
_diſtint from them. The author is therefore to 
be interpreted, not concerning the body of the 
PiQs in general, but of that particular army of 
them which now ravaged the Province. And 
this he aſſerts to have been levied from two 
_ diviſions of the country, from the long line of 


+ Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 423. 
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ledonian language, they muſt certainly have. | 
called the territories of the Scots [in Caledo- e 
nia], Tar, Eire, Erin, — words, all of them, | 1 
expreſſive of the ſituation of the country of = 
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40 
the Dicaledonian tribes, which were ſituated upon i 0 
the weſtern ſhore, and from the ſingle nation of |} || 
the VeQturiones, which was placed upon the WE 
eaſtern. Eo tempore Picti, in duas gentes diviſi, | Mt 
Dicalidonas et VeQturiones, itidemque Attacotti, 1 j 1 
bellicoſa hominum natio, et Scotti, per diverſa BOY [| It } 
vagantes multa populabantur. 5 | 11 k 
Thus unfortunate is Mr. Macpherſon i in the 11 wit 
| commencement of his concluſive reaſonings. And Fj 6 |! 
thus groſsly miſtaken is he, equally i in the principal 4 : i if 
point and the ſubordinate circumſtances | of his 1 e 
Frſt 1 | all | 
e 
P. 135, 7 36. . If the Piet ſpoke the — Ca- Wal! 
| THR 


— 
Lay 


| © the Scottiſh tribes, in oppoſition to the PiQiſh 1 | 
| © diviſion of Caledonia; if they ſpoke the antient' Hi: [| 
| “ Britiſh, they would have diſtinguiſhed the DE 1 [i 
country of the Scots by the name of Yverdhon,. I | | 
1 or, as it is pronounced, V beron or Yveron. + | 4 | ; 

„ Theſe names being communicated to the Ro- TRAIN 
| 8 | WITH | 
„mans by the Britons, or Pictiſh priſoners, it inn 
was natural for them to latinize them into I erna I 
louverna, or Hibernia. In common conver- 11088 
3 lation, the weſtern Highlands are called by WH 
$ - Os thoſe: 1 
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6c thoſe who ſpeak the Gallic language IAR, or 
be the Weſt; and when the Hebrides are com- 
e prehended in that diviſion of Scotland, the Gal. 
* lic appellation of Tar-in has been always given 
to the whole, The diſtrict of Arre-gathel, or 
rather Jar-ghael, ſo often mentioned in the 
* annals of Ireland and Scotland, as the fiſt 
*« pollefſions of the Hibernian colonies in Britain, 
carries in its name a demonſtration of this 
poſition, as well as a deciſive argument againſt 
the antient ſyſtem of the origin of the Scots. 
5 Iar-ghael literally ſignifies the weſtern Gael, or 
the Scots, in oppoſition to the eaſtern Gael, or 
* the Picts, who h the ſhore of the Ger- 
* man n Ocean.” I 


«6 


This is 1 concluſive argument againſt 
the Hibernian extraction of the Scots. And! 
have quoted it in all its extent, that it may not 
be deprived of any neceſlary part, but may 
ſtand the trial in its full force and power. I. 
conſiſts of theſe two great particulars ; That 
Tar, Eir, Erin, and Yverdhon or Yberon, are 
names by which the Pitts muſt have diſtinguiſhed 
blue Scottiſh territories in Caledonia, as the weſtern 
Highlands are to this day Fopularly denominated 
Har by the Highlanders, and, when the Hebrides 
are included, Iar-in, and are the origin of the 
Greek and Roman appellations of Terna, Iuverm, 
and Hibergia 4 and that the name of by 
re- 
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Arre-Gathel, or rathet lar-ghael, literally ſignifies 
the weſtern Gael, and fo diſtinguiſhed the Scots 
from the Picts, as the Gael of the weſtern from 


| poſitions I will examine attentively. 

Ihe concluſive argument before, according to 
Mr. Macpherſon's own ſtate of it and the. croths 
\ amounted only to a poſſibility. This aſſumes 
the confidence of certainty, and pretends to he de- 


© &&,—a deciſive argument againſt the antient 


| 


than the poſſibility of that. 
The former half of this argument makes the 


weſtern Highlands of Scotland to be the lerna, 
luverna, and Hibernia of the antients. And in 
p. 117—118 we are referred to the preſent paſ- 
ſage, as actually proving the probability at leaſt of 
the poſition. But, in oppoſition to it, we need 


only reflect upon what Strabo, Cæſar, and Mela, 
the firſt authors that mention lerna, Iuverna, and 


Hibernia, have ſaid of each. Strabo, the firſt 


certain writer who ſpeaks of Ierna, ſays thus of it: 


nie Os Xa BRANGL Wigs THY Bfttlaviery mou pxggs weynnn 


92 lein e aprioy wa fn, Toners pachAvy d 
Del. exzae ]. Mela, the firſt who ſpeaks of 


luverna, ſays thus: Bapen Britanniam Iuverna 


D eſt 


(ſee 


he Gael of the eaſtern coaſt. And both of theſe 


| cifive. © "The Pics —mult certainly have called, 


| « ſyſtem of the otigin of the Scots, &c.” But 
the certainty and deciſivenels of this is Uitle better 


* gte p. 307.ä—I quote not t Orpheus, becauſe ; 
the work attributed to him, or to Orpheus of Crotona 
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eſt, pens par ſpatio, ſed utrinque quali traQu 
littorum oblonga “. And Cæſar, the firſt who 


' _ mentions Hibernia, ſays thus alterum [ latus 


Britanniæ] vergit ad—occidentem ſolem, qui ex 
parte eſt Hibernia, dimidio minor, ut exiſtimatur, 
quam Britannia; ſed pari ſpatio tranſmiſſus at- 
que ex Gallia eſt in Britanniam; in hoc medio 
curſu eſt inſula quæ appellatur Mona F. And 
theſe deſcriptions will not agree at all with the 
weſtern Highlands of Scotland. They are not 
above 5, or to the Weſt. of, Britain, but are 
actually a part of it. They are not about one 
half, or nearly the whole, of the compaſs of 
Britain, but are aQually »a part, and a ſmall 
part, of it. And they are not divided from 


Britain by a ſea as broad as the Gallic, in the 


(fee Uſher, p. 378), is afſuredly ſpurious. And! 


even quote not Atiſtotle's tieatiſe De Mundo, though 


it is quoted as his by Mr. Carte (p. 4. V. I.), and 
though it is quoted as his, or Theophraſtus's, or ſome 
perſon's cotemporary with both, by Uſher (p. 378.); 
for the ſame reaſon that I quoted it not before, to 
prove the name of Briton prior to Mr. Macpherſon's 
Cimbri, becauſe I conſider it as the work of a later 
; period, probably, as ſome. criticks have ſuppoſed, 
V ritten about the reign of Auguſtus. 25 

. 


fide of Roman Britain was called Britannia Su- 


perior or Higher Britain, and the eaſtern Britannia 


Inferior or Lower Britain (Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 
809.).— And, as to Strabo's we Agrl », all the weſtern 


ſtiled the northern ſide of it. ns 
as 1 85 e middle 
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middle of which lies the Iſle of Man; they are 

not one of the many iſles that lie about Britain; 
ard they are not a great iſland, whoſe two oppoſite 
ſides are equal in length, and which is broader. 

than it is long: but they are a narrow tract of 
country within the iſland of Britain, lie along the 
eaſtern border of that fea in which is the Ifle of 
Man, and have only a ſhore upon one ſide. Theſe 
deſcriptions of Ierna, Hibernia, and Iuverna, there- 
fore, deciſively appropriate the appellations. It 
is abſolutely impoſſible that the weſtern High- 

lands of Scotland could be meant by them. And 
it is equally impoſſible, that _ but Ireland could 8 

be meant. 
Thus is the firſt part of this S argu- 
ment very eaſily overthrown. And the ſecond 
vill fall till more eaſily. It pretends to prove 
the weſtern Highlands of Scotland, the lar or 

| lar-in of the preſent Highlanders, to be the 
lerna of the antients, and the Scots of theſe 

| Highlands to be native Caledonians, becauſe the 

| Scots are called Iar-gael or the weſtern Gauls. 
And, even if we allow Mr. Macpherſon all his 

| premiſes, his concluſion is unjuſt. Even if we 
| allow Tar-gael to be an original appellation ſor _ 
W the Scots; even if we allow it to mean the weſtern 
Gael, in oppoſition to the Picts, the eaſtern ; yet 
it will not follow, that the Scots were equally. 
| Caledonians with the Picts. It would only ſerve 
| to ove them equally Gael with. them. And. 
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Mr. Macpherſon has repeatedly aſſured us before, 


| that the lriſh equally retain the denomination of 
Gael with the Highlanders. And I have repcat. 
edly ſhewn the name to have been common to all 
ine tribes of this iſland. 


Thus inconcluſive and illogical is the whole of 


this argument. The aſſertion, that the Ierna, Iu- 


verna, and Hibernia of the antients meant, not 


Ireland, but the weſtern Highlands of Scotland, 
has been effectually diſproved by a reference to 
the accounts of the antients themſelves. And 
the reaſoning from the name of Argyle has been 
| ſhewn to be founded upon an obvious fallacy, 


the ſubſtitution of one term for another, Gael 


for Caledon. And the whole turn and com- 
plexion of the argument is evidently arbitrary 
and deſpotical 
the weſtern Highlands, without any deduCtions 


; aſſerting Terna, &c. to mean 


of reaſon, and merely beeauſe theſe are called 


lar at preſent; and alledging the name of [ar- 
gael as a demonſtrative evidence of the Caledo- 


nian origin of the Scots, without any ſpecifica- 


tion of proofs, and merely becauſe the Scots and 


the Caledonians were equally denominated Gael. 
And to this clear refutation of Mr. Macpher- 
ſon's argument let me add two obſervations, in 


order to collect his reaſonings on this ſubjet, in 


different parts of his work, into one point of 


view. — Hibernia is here without heſitation de- 
rived from the Welſh Yverdhon, But in 9. 
58 we are told, that it is more probable it was 
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% derived from Yverdhon, and that we may 
| clude it was derived from the Latin Hiber- 
dus. — And Mr. Macpherſon here argues, that 
erna, Iuverna, and Hibernia, among the an- 
nents, as derived from the Britiſh Tar-in, Erin, 
or Yverdhon, muſt certainly mean the weſtern 
| Highlands of Scotland; when in p. 56 he fays 
| exprefsly, that Ireland was called lar-in by the 
Caledonians, and even © in contradiſtinction“ to 
| the weſtern ſhore of Caledonia; when in p. 57— 
37, 62, 63, 82, 98, and 109, he expreſsly 
| quotes Ceſar, Mela, Solinus, and Tacitus, 2 
| applying Hibernia to Ireland; and when in p. 
56, 57 he ſpecifies luverna, lerna, Iris, Oben,, and 
| Hibernia, as * various names by which the Greeks 
| © and Romans diſtinguſhea”? the Iſle of Ireland. 
So groſsly inattentive is Mr, Macpherſon even 
to bis own reaſonings before! 


. 136. in ite neighbourhood a Dre 
bin, 2 ridge of hills which divided the Scottiſn 


from the Pictiſn dominions, there is a lake, 


which, to this day, is called Erin. The river j 
Erin or Ern riſes from that lake, and gives its | 
| name to a very conſiderable diviſion of the | 
county of Perth. In this ,dittrict there are to : | 
ic | 


| © be ſeen ſeveral Roman camps to this day. The 
2 Romans could not be ſtrangers to the name of a 
55 country 
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© country where their armies remained long 
enough to leave ſuch taſting memorials of 
„„ themſelves behind. Juvenal, from the ſoldiers 
„ of Agricola, might have heard of the diſtrict of 
Erin, which he ſoftened into Juverna; and 
the troops of Theodoſius 1 have carried the 
* ſame intelligence to Claudian.“ 


This is the third concluſive argument againſt 
the Hibernian extraction of the Scots. And it 1 
full of errors. 

The firſt amounted merely to a poſſibility, The 
ſecond aſſumed the air of certainty and deciſive- 
neſs. And the third relapſes to a mere poſſibility 


again. Juvenal, from the ſoldiers of Agricola, 
_ ©. might have heard of the diſtrict of Erin—; 


« and the troops of Theodoſius might have carried 
„e the ſame intelligence to Claudian.“ This is 
2 ſurely a ſtrange mode of reaſoning ; poſſible in the 
outlet, certain in the progreſs, and poſſible again 
at the cloſe; like a ninepin, great in the middle, 
and ſmall; at the extremities, 


| But it iS ain more remarkable, that the third 
argument directly contradifts the ſecond. In the 
ſecond, Juverna and Ierna, particularly, are in— 
ſiſted upon to have been applied by the Greeks 
and Romans to the weſtern Highlands of Scct- 


land. But, in this, the names are ſuppoſed to be 


derived to the Romans from Strathern in the 
| county 


county 
ſuven- 
| the na 
| upon | 
| cedes 

been ſ 
Macp! 
| comp 


the ſtr 


ſurpri⸗ 


| cluſive 
few I 


county. of perth, and have been applied to it by 
Juvenal and Claudian. 
the names to Ireland. 
upon the weſtern Highlands. 
cedes them to a part of the eaſtern. 


ſurprized to find, that in the progreſs of his con- 
| cluſive arguments, and within the compaſs of a 


| few lines only, he ſhould thus groſsly oppoſe his 


| own ſentiments, and wantonly overthrow the di- 


| tice which he had been fo buſily raiſing, 


| Many notions in Mr. Macpherſon's Diſſertation 
are derived from the writers before him on tbe 
| fame ſubject. And the ſubſtitution of Strathern 


| for the Ierna of Claudian and the Juverna of 


Juvenal, is particularly made by Sir George Mac- 


| kenzie and Sir Robert Sibbald “. But the opinion 
s a very wild one. Juvenal ys; LED 


Arma quid ultra 
Littora Juvernæ promovimus, et modo captas 


| Claudian ſays this; Y 
| I, Totam cum Scotus lernam 
Movit — —, | ke 


* Sir PICARD in p. 375, and Sir Robert in Gibſon 8 
Hae, c. e Edit. 1722, 
And, 
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In p. 57 the author aſſigns 
In p. 135 he fixes them 
And in p. 136 he 
We have 
been ſo much accuſtomed to contradictions in Mr. 
| Macpherſon, from the claſhing parts of bis ill- 
| compoſed ſyſtem, that we ſhall the leſs wonder at 
| the ſtrangeneſs of this laſt; and ſhall be the leſs 


Orcadas, et minima contentos note Britannos : 25 
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And, 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis leme. 


And Mr. Macpherſon ſuppoſes the killer of 


Agricola to have carried the name of Juverna to 


the one, and the ſoldiers of Theodoſius the appel- 
lation of lerna to the other. But both Mr. Mac- 
pherſon and his two originals have forgotten, 
that the name of Juverna is not firſt noticed by 


g Juvenal, or the name of Terna by Claudian. Mr. 


Macpherſon himſelf, particularly, quotes Mela in 
p. 57, as ufing the name of Juverna. And I 


have already thewn, lerna to have been uſed ages 
before the days of Claudian. 


Both were the 
common appellations of Ireland, when the little 
diſtrict of Strathern was buried in the obſcurity 
of its own inſignificance. And Erin and its re- 


latives being merely denominations of Ireland | 
derived from its welterly ſituation, any inſular or 


peninſular diſtrict in Britain might receive the 
ſame appellation from the inhabitants to the Eaſt 
of it. I hus we have Britons and Brigantes upon the 
Continent and in Albion. Thus Ireland was called 
Inis Alga, and a cherſoneſus in Caledonia Elg-in. 
And thus we have the little ifland of Era or Erra 
near the Iſle of Mull and to the Weſt of it, and 
the iſland of Era or Erin near the Harris *; Erin 


: for the whole 97 of the Hebrides; lerna ON 


* * Dale's Hiſt. Scot. Nomenclatura Latino- 


Vernacula, be p. 71. 


the 


for 
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he weltern fide of Lock Fyn in Argyle, and ler- 


nus on the weſtern ſide of Ireland; and Hierna 
in the days of the Romans, and two Erns and 


two Stratherns at preſent, even upon the caſtern 
fide of Caledonia +. RO 


THEss are Mr. Macpherſon's three concluſive 
arguments, And ſurely without any aggravation 


it may be truly ſaid of them, that they are vague, 
contradiftory, and weak, the unmeaning effuſions _ 


of a vivacity, that is perpetually catching at the 
objects which the imagination preſents before it, 


bubbles blown up by the breath of prejudice and 


paſſion. Mr. Macpherſon therefore, like a man 


diſſatisfied with his own conclufions, ſtill quivers 

about the point, and ſtill adds only to his own 
| embarraſſmient. After his three concluſive argu- 
ments, his doctrine wants new arguments to ſun- 


port it. And theſe he gives: us in the five e 


Pages. 


p. 137. © In vain has Stillingfleet obſerved, 
that there > have been a ſea between Britain 


« and the lerna of Claudian. 


4 See the So ſtation, ad Hiernam, in Richard, 
Iter 9. And fee Buchanan, p. 39. vol. i. Rudciman, 
tor an Ern in Murray, and lerna along 1 15 and Ptolemy 


for the river lernus! in Ireland. 
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0 Totam cum Seottas lernam 


. Movit, et infeſto 8 8 8 remige Tethys. 


"$6 


66 


* 66 


£6 


La) 
* 


that coaſt, will, 
prelate's objection. 


Nahe or the Ocean, it has been already 
ſhewn, was rather agitated into a foam by 


Saxon, than by Scottiſh rowers. But, not to 
inſiſt upon that criticiſm, if by Ierna we are 
to underſtand I A R, the weſtern diviſion of 


Caledonia, from Glotta to Tarviſium, the 


many extenſive arms of the ſea, which indent 
at once, remove the leained 
Should we ſuppoſe that 
lar - in, or the weſtern iſlands of Scotiand, were 


the lerna of Claudian, the objeQion will al- 
| together vaniſh, as many of theſe iſlands are 
at a much greater diſtance than Ireland itſelf 
from the continent of Caledonia. 
fleet remarks, that if Strather, in the county 
of Peith, ſhould be admitted to be the Ierna of 
Claudian, it would be r diculous in the poet to 


. (Stilling- 


lay, that the Scots put in motion the whole of « 


/mall diſtrict of their country. The biſhop dd 
not recolſect, that it was very common with the 
antient poets to put a part of a country for tl: 


whole. Latium is often uſed for the Roman 


empire; Mycænæ for all the ſtates of Greece; 
and "Thule, by Claudian himſelf, for Nortli- 


Britain. 


Quem = Piu dots 
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| js faid in the note as well as in the text, 


[-40::08- ſuch. 
e antient poets,” ſays Mr. Macpherſon, “ to put 


a part of a country for the whole.” And it 
is thence implied that this may be the caſe with 
Claudian here. And © if by Ierna we are to 
Sea underſtand — the weſtern diviſion of Caledo- 
nia, &c. ; bond we ſuppoſe that Iar- in, or the 
| © weſtern iſlands of Scotland, were the lerna of 
And an argument of an hypo- 
| thetical nature can plainly be of no ſervice agaipſt 
| a poſitive objeCtion.—But let us deſcend to par- 


= Claudian, e,. 


| ticulars. 


Mr. Macpherſon 6 that © he bas 3 e | 


| « Tethys to be agitated my a foam by Saxon 
rather than Scottiſh rowers.” He has ſhewn | it, 


| as he has ſhewwn the truth of too many poſitions 
in his work. He has affirmed it. 


n is in p. 118, and runs thus; © We may 


W © ſafely affirm. that the Tethys of Claudian was 
* ker agitated 1 into a foam by SAXON than by 
* Hibernian oars.” 


If we will but allow cur author to TTY 


| three things, he will entirely overthrow biſhop 
| Sillingflcet? s objection. Give me but a footing 
in another ſphere, ſays our hiſtorical Archimedes, 
| and I will Hake this at pleaſure. And vet, even if 


Ve 


D. 239 
This argument, taking in the whole of | what 
is 
founded merely upon ſuppoſitions, one implied, 
and the other two confeſſed and acknowledged 
It was very common with the 
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we allow him his ſuppoſitions and his footing, the 
prelate's argument and the globe will remain 
_ equally unhinged. — Should we ſuppoſe with Mr, 
Macpherſon, that Claudian puts a part for the 
whole when he ſpeaks of ITerna + ; neither Sira- 
thern, nor any other part of Caledonia, can be 
allowed to claim the appellation of Terna. Claudian 
ſays, 


lacaluit pictorum ſanguine Thule, 
Scotorum cumulos flevit lactis lerne. 


Here lerne cannot mean any part of Caledonia 
and be poeticaliy put for the whole of it; becauic 
Caledonia itſelf is mentioned immediately before, 
as Mr. Macpherſon here acknowledges it to be 
in another place, under the name of Thule. 


And the Terna of one paſſage, and the Terna of 


the other, are undoubtedly the ſame country, 
Should the lerne of Claudian be ſuppoſed to 


mean all the weſtern diviſion of Caledonia, the 


extenſive arms of the ſea upon that coaſt cin 
never come up to the Petbys of Claudian. 0. 
| ſhould lerne be even ſuppoſed to mean ti? 
weltern ifles of Caledonia, even the ſea be— 
twixt them and Caledonia can never compo! 
with the Tethys of the poct. They obviouſly 


cannot, in the plain unwreſled fignification ol 


the word, T cthys or Ocean. And they up 


+ This argument is equally urged by Sir 8. Nat 


kenzie, p. 410. 
C toubted! 
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betwixt Ireland and Caledonia. Pethys ſigni— 
„ land has ſome right to that title, but the 
channel between Ireland and Caledonia Was 
| © never dignified with fo high a name” 


| for the channel betwixt Caledonia and its iſles ? 


And muſt it not be infimtely too high for the 
mere bays and lochs, that inſinuate then ves into 


| the land along one fide of the channet? 


But this is not the only contradiction, in which 


the preſent has involved Mr. Mac pher ſon. 


pedite and finiſh the work, he is bre: king f ſome 
principal thread, and letting in deftry Gion upon 
| the whole. He has here advanced three 10550 
ſitions, That the Terna of Claudian means the 
Veſtern iſles, That it means the weſtern High- 
lands, and that it means Strathern. TI. cle are 


ö obviouſly incompatible one with another. And 


the contradictorineſs of the ſuppoſitions is a great 
addition to the impropriety of ihem F. When Mr. 
3 * the weſtern ies or Hie H- 


2 11 
hn 


| + 80 Sir Geber Mackenzie mal es 1 Rs to be 2 


ber: athern in p. 375, and in p. 410 all che northern 
| Highlands as far as Inverneſs, 


N ED lands. 


doubtedly cannot, according to Mr. Macpherſon 
' himſelf, According to him, Tethys is too great 
a name to be applied even to the whole wide ſea 


fies Ocean: the ſea betwixt Germany and Eng- 


(p. 119). 
And muſt not the name, then, be equally too high. 


Mi 
is now fo entangled in the curious web which 


| he is conſtructing, that, at every motion to ex- 
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lands to be meant by Terna, he i interprets Clay. | « n 
Alan literally, as placing the whole for the whole, MW * C 
But when he ſuppoſes Strathern to be meant, 1 * al 


he interprets him figuratively, and makes a pat m 
to ſtand for the whole. — When he fixes lern MW *© of 

to the weſtern iſles, Tethys ſignifies the broken W *© fi 
ſea, that is crouded with iſlands, betwixt them WW © H 
and the continent of Caledonia, When be V 
fixes it to the weſtern Highlands, Tethys im. this, 
ports only a few bays and lochs. And when he W auth 
fixes it at Strathern and interprets it Caledoni, W tried 


Tethys muſt obviouſly import the Friths of Forth W ment 
and Clyde.—And, to crown all, the author, in hi M 
jeſerence to what he had ſhewn before concerning tbe 
Tethys, has actually remitted us, in confirmation given 
of a part, to a preceding paſſage of his own, tht in p. 
has not ſhewn any thing, and that directly conta. “ ba 
dicts the whole „„ the ! 
ele 

„„ 8 with 

P. 138. & To colle the whole argument oW deduc 


4 this head into one point of view: The Scot 
4 of Britain lived in a cold climate; their count 
% was ſituated to the Weſt of ſuch neighbours 


ce nation! 


| 10 

as had an immediate communication with tte « wh 
i « Romans. The Iriſh lay under the ſame di © ſpe 
i «© advantage of unfriendly ſeaſons 3 and thel | f gal 
| „ iſland was fimilarly ſituated. The bite 10 
{| « and poets of the Empire, and the GeographW that | 
1 of Greece and Rome, exaggerated—the ſci “ per 
=. 1 rity of the climate uncer which both the Scottie mu 
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« nations lived. From an wat coaformity of 
Genius, language, manners, dreſs, ſituation, 
„ and climate, the Scots of both ifles had a 
« much better title to the common appellation 

| « of Hiberni, than Italy, Spain, and a con- 
„ ſiderable part of Africa, had to the name of 

| « Heſperia *. | 

| We may judge of the whole argument from 
this, Mr. Macpherſon's account of it. And no 
author can deſire a fairer treatment, than to be 


. = CG See” * 


— —-—-— ———ůů — 2 
- - : g — £ 
- — _ : 


ried by his own e of his own n- 
ments. „ 
Mr. Macpherſon. has here pant: 3 5 1 
the two etymons of Hibernia, which he had _ 160 
given us ſeparately before. We have been told q 
in p. 57 and 58, that Hibernia is more pro- Ihe 
« bably” derived from the Latin Hybernus than 0 
the Britiſh Yverdhon, and that“ we may con- "hr 
« clude”? it to be formed from Hybernus. Not- f N 


| withſtanding this, 1 in p. 134 we have it directly 
deduced from Yverdhon. | And here, in p. 138, 


1 80 Dr. Abercromby i in + bis Martial 1 8 | 
of the Scots ſays—** There was a period of time, 
| * wherein the Scots in Ireland and thoſe in Britain 
| © were by foreigners, who obſerved them both to 
* ſpeak the ſame language, wore the ſame ſort of 
WM © garments, and follow much the ſame cuftoms, 
W © aluoft indifferently called Scots and Hibecni” 

bp. 10. V. I ),—And Dr. Macpherſon p. 96. argues, 
that the Iriſh muſt have been Caledonians from 4 
; e ſimilarity of genius, language, arms, dreſs, 5 
i Wy manners, and cultoms,“ between them. 


1 e 1 
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we have it derived From: both together. Fe. Thee 


*&e- 


cc 


10 
cc 
c 
( 


C6 


"CV 


e Scots of Britain lived in a cold climaie —: 
the Iriſh lay under the ſame diſadvantages of 
unfriendly ſeaſons.— The hiſtorians and pocts 
of the Empire, 
Greece and Rome, exaggerated — the {{verity 


and the Geographers 9 


of the climate under which both the Scottiſh 
nations lived. From an exact conformity o 
climate, the Scots of both the ifles had a— 


title to the appellation of Hiberni.” 


T his 


is a plain deduction of the name of Hibervia from 


=; 


"my 


«6 


46 


wy 


cs 


„of both the les had a much better title to th. 


appellation of Hiberni, than Italy, Spain, at. 


cc 
cc 


66 


the Latin Hibernus. 

embraced in p. 57, 58, 
and is embraced again in p. 138. 
embraced along with the other. 
of Britain lived in a cold climate : 
© was ſituated to the Weſt of ſuch netghbours 
as had an immediate communication with the 
The Iriſh lay under the fame di 


Romans. 
advantages of unfriendly ſeaſons, and ei 
iſland was fimilarly fi! vated From an exad 
conformity of Atuatian and climate, the Scots 


And this derivation 1 
is rejected in p. 134, 
But it is here 


their country 


a conſiderable part of Africa, had to the name 


of Heſperia ſor the Weſt],”. 


This is a plain 


| deduRion of the name from the Britiſh Ver- 


hon. 


That derivation 
is rejected in p. 57, 58, and is here embraced 
again. 


And 


is embraced in p. 134, 
thus both, having been alternate) 


embraced 


4c The Scots 


feſide 
Lorn, 


of all 


embi 


are a 


UNO) 


may 


ther 
both. 


H. 


the a 


 cinat 


ang t 


Latif 


clima 
ſelves 


| form 
| appel 


Irin 


name 


But 


that 


| Roſs 


right 


nian 
called 
© to 


they | 


do the Weſt of ſuch neighbours as had an 

immediate communication with the Romans.” 

But is this true concerning the former? If they 
reſided in Braidalbin, Cantyre, Knapdale, and 
Lorn, as Mr, Macpherſon inſinuates in p. 133, 
they lived more to the North than to the Welt. 

| of all the Britons of weſtern Valentia z and it 

| * 3 | = they 
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embraced and rejeCted, rejected and embraced, _ 
are at leaſt united in friendſhip together. But the 1 [ 
union mutt be diſſolved. The name of Hibernian \þ 
may perhaps be derived from either the one or the | Fil | 
| other, But it cannot poſhbly be deduc ced rom png 
both. M 
Having thus anſwered the 3 ſubſtance c ; 0 . 
the argument, let us pick up ſome of the ſubo! - Witt 
dinate miſtakes in it,—The Caledonian Scots 
and the Iriſh are faid to have had a title to the | wit 
Latin name of Hiberni, from the coldneſs of their 111 
climate. But muſt not the Caledonians them- Wi} 
ſelves, as living in the very fame country with the 4 I U 
former, have been equally entitled to the ſame 1 
appellation? — The Caledonian Scots and the 0 | 
Irith are ſaid to have had a right to the Britiſh {hu Wi 
name of Y verdhon, from their welterly ſituation. . JM! 
But muſt not the other Caledonians, the tribes nh 
that lived equally along the weſtern ſhore, in 1 li 
Roſs and Strathnavern, have had equally a g | | 
right to the ſame denomination? — The Caledo- 140 I 
nian Scots and the Iriſh are ſaid to have been 10 
called Yverdhon, becauſe they were * ſituated Li 1 
1 

14 
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. they were ſettled only | in Argyle, Lorn, wy 14 


| Lochaber, which ſeems to be the real truth 4, 
they were certainly to the North of them all. 


Hut if they lived in Strathern only, as Mr. Mac- 
pherſon intimates that they did in p. 134 and 


138, then they were certainly to the Eaſt and 
the North of the great bodies both of the Cale. 
donian and the Roman Britons. And, even if the 


Caledonian and the Iriſh Scots had been placed 


to the Weſt, would this be a competent reaſon 


for appropriating the name of Yverdhon to 


them? Muſt not all the Britons, from the mouth 


of the Cluyd to the French channel, have been 


equally with either entitled to the name of 


V verdhon? For were they not at all, at leaſt 1 


equally ſituated ““ to the Weſt of ſuch neigh- 


e bours as had an immediate communication with | 


„ the Romans?” And does not the name of 


Hibernia appear long before the Romans bad 


any ſettlement in the iſland? Mr. Macpherſon in 
. 57 acknowledyes that it does, affirming Cæſar 
to be the firſt that mentions the name. — The 
Caledonian and the Iriſh Scots are ſaid to have 
had a title to the name of Hiberni, “ from an 
« exaQ conformity of genius, language, manners, 
&« and dreſs,” as well as ſituation and climate, 
But muſt not almoſt all the other Britons, all 
8 that were in any of the northern and mediter- 


= + Bede fixes them on dhe northern fide of the 
Clyde. „ FLY 


ſ anean 
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ranean regions of the land, have been equally N 


entitled to the ſame appellation, as — were 
h conformable 1 in all? 


Tus have I gone through the ſeveral parts of 
this collective proof. And I have dwelt the 


longer upon it, as it is Mr, Macpherſon's own 


account of his own greateſt argument ; in order to 


ſhew it to him in its true colours, unthinking, | in- 
confi ſtent, arid trifling. 


i. 


ROM p. 142 to 146, Mr. Macpherſon is 

employed in tracing the riſe and progreſs of 

the fiction, the migration of the Iriſh into Caledo- 
nia; before he has been able to prove it one, and 
when even afterwards he formally endeavours to 
prove it. All his proofs ſhould certainly have come 
firſt. And his hiftory of the fiction ſhould have 
followed at the cloſe of the whole, 


From p. 146 to 1315 Mr. Macpherſon is en- 
g2ged in producing ſome negative arguments, as 
M 4 „ 
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ne himſelf calls them, in favour of his own doc. 


_ trine, But as in p. 151 he proceeds to his poſi- 
. tive reaſons, it 1s not worth the while to ſtay and 
attack the negative. A wiſe enemy will not blunt 
his ſword in the ſlaughter of the Velites, when the 


Legionaties are advancing to the charge againſt 


him. 


Mr. ka boaſtivgly rrofeſſes 1 in p. 142 


to 6 conclude for ever the controverſy by argu- 
. 


ments, which, though obvious, are new and 
« deciſive.” And in p. 151 he triuc hantly 
threatens, by collecting into one point of view 
the moſt ſtriking of Dr. Macpherſon's arguments, 
and adding ſome obſervations of his own to them, 
to quaſh for ever a ſyſtem which has becn {© 
long impoſed for truth upon the world.“ 


P. 152. Alba or Albin, it has been already 
« obſerved, was the firſt name given to this 


= 
* 


Belgium into the more elevated country of 
©. Britain, Hence proceeded the Albion ot the 
„ Greeks, and the Albium of the Roman lan- 
90 guage * The antient Scots, in all the ages 
0 to which our information extends, agreed in 


* Alblom is a word unknown to the Romans, and 
is merely Buchanan's arbitrary tranſlation of the Greek : 


| Albion, See his Hliſtory. 


cc calling 


ifland by the Gacl, who tranſmigrated from 


7; 7 
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calling Scotland Alba or Albania. The High- 


60 


landers and the inhabitants of thę Hebrides have 


46 to this day, no other name but Alba for Scot- 
land, and they invatiably call themſelves Alba- 


nich, or Genuine Britons. The uninterrupted 


uſe of this national appellation, from the earlieſt 
account we have of their hiſtory, furniſhes a 

moral demonſtration, that they are the true 
e deſcendants of the firſt inhabitants of Britain, 
© Had they been of Iriſh extraQion, they and 
their anceſtors would have undoubtedly aſſumed 2 
a name more ſuitable to their PR 3 


16 
cc 


4e 


10 


The cuſtom 5 the Highlanders, in conſtantly 


calling their country Alba or Alban, and in de- , 


nominating themſelves Albanich, is here eſteemed: 
a moral demonſtration of their deſcent from the 
firſt inhabitants of the iſland, who called it Al- 
bion. But it is obviouſly no demonſtration of 
ſuch a deſcent at all. For, even ſuppoſing the firſt 
inhabitants of Albion to have diſtinguiſhed them- 
felves by the name of Albanich, the preſervation 
of the name of the Highlanders would prove no 
more their particular and peculiar deſcent from. 
the firſt inhabitants; than the retention of the 


name of Britons by the Strathclydenſes, in the 


eighth and ninth ages, would prove them the ap- : 


* 80 Sie G. Mackenate derives the name Albanech: 
from the original name of the iſland, Abion, p. 387. 
And o Dr. Macpherlon, p. 116, 


Ms pro 
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propriated remains of the Britanni, to the ex- 
cluſion of the Galloweſe, the Welſh, and the 
Corniſh ; or than the adherence of the name of 


Brigantes to the Britons of Yorkſhire and Dur- * 


ham, in a much earlier period, evinced them alone 


to be the progeny of the true Brigantes. The 


Celtz of one third of Gaul were peculiarly de- 
nominated Galli, and the Galli of one third of 
Celtica were diſtinctively denominated Celtæ e; 
and yet neither the Galli nor the Celtæ were pe- 
culiarly and diſtinQuvely the deſcendants of thoſe 


Galli, or thoſe Celtæ, who originally poſſeſſed | 


themſelves of France. The general appellation of 


a nation, as I have remarked above, was frequently W 
retained for the * ot - ſome particular 


tribes in it. 


But the names of Alban ni: Albanich, for 


the country and inhabitants of the Highlands, 


have no relation at all to the firſt coloniſts of 


- Britain, Iheſe I have already ſhewn to have 
been denominated Britons, Brigantes, or the ſe- 
parated men. And the ſame name, which is 


now the general appellation of the whole High- 


lands, was formerly, and is ſtill, the diſcrimina— 
tive name of a part only. In the hiſtory of Man- 
cheſter I have ſhewn a tribe of the Caledonians 
to have been called Albanii, and to have inha- 
bited a part of Athol, Braidalbin, Strathern, and 
Menteith f. And Braid-Albin remains to this 


* Cafar, : 3 + Higory of Mancheſter, P. 419, 
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day the appropriate appellation of a diſtrict in 

| the Highlands, Were the Albanii therefore, or 
| are the inhabitants of Braidalbin, peculiarly de- 
| rived from the firſt inhabitants? And a long 
range of country, that ran in a narrow ſlip from 


Derbyſhire into Scotland, I have ſhewn to have 


been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Alps, a de- 


nomination exaQly the ſame as Alba or Alb-an “. 


Was all the country adjoining to this, therefore, 


in a particular and ſpecific manner peopled by 


the deſcendants of the firſt colony? If they 
were, what becomes of the excluſive right of the 
Caledonians to this deſcent? And, if they were 


not, what becomes of the argument from Alba 


and Alban? Theſe words indeed have as little 
reference to the firſt colony, as to the inhabi- 
tants of the moon, The preſervation of the name 


of Alp or Alb, in ſo many parts of the iſland, 


ſhews the iſland and thoſe parts of it to have 
been denominated from one common principle of 


ſameneſs. Albion, according to Mr, Macpher- 


ſon himſelf in p. 39, ſignifies the High Land, 
and in reality imports the Heights, Hence it 
became the natural deſignation of that part of 
our iſland, which muſt have been ſeen from the 
continent, before any of it was inhabited: and 
What had for ages been the name of all that was 
ſeen, as naturally remained the appellation of all 
of it afterwards. Hence it was the name of the 


| * Hiſtory cf Mancheſter, p · 140. | 
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Albanii of Veſpaſiana, who lived in the peculiar. 
ly mountainous parts of the moſt mountainous 
regions of Caledonia, Hence it was affixed for- 
merly to the long ridge of hills that runs from 
Derbyſhire into Scotland, and remains affixed to 
the wild hills of Braidalbin at preſent. And 
hence the Highlanders in gereral to this day 
diſtinguiſh their country by the title of Alba or 
Alb-ar, High Land or High Lands, and denomi- 
nate themſelves the Alban-ich or Highlanders. 
But it is very obſervable in the conduct and 
Are Aten of Mr. Macpherlon's argument here, 


| that, even if every thing was true as it is ſlated 


by Mr. Macpherſon himſelf, the point propoſed | 


Would not be proved at all. The queſtion be- 
twixt Mr. Macpherſon and his antagoniſts 1 is not, 


whether the whole body of the antient Caledoni- 


ans or preſent Highlanders be derived from Ire- 


land, but whether a body of Iriſh did not come 
over into Caledonia, and communicate their own 
name of Scots to the Caledonians, Mr. Macpher- 


ſon, however, has taken the former queſtion for 
the latter, and argues from that. Not attempting 
to prove, that no Iriſh paſſed over into the High- 
lands, and communicated their own name of Scot 


to the Highlanders, he endeavours to prove only, 


that the Highlanders do not now acknou ledge 
any Iriſh appellation for their own. T his, we 
ſee, is foreign to his purpoſe, The Higlland- 


ers may. 1 not | Go it, and yet may have been con. 
quered 
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quered by the Iriſh Scots, and may therefore be 
| denominated Scots by others. The Welſh do | 
not acknowledge the appellation of Englith, though 


they have been conquered by the Engliſh, and are 


therefore reputed as Engliſh in every nation abroad. 
And the Saxons of all Valentia, being now redu- 
ced under the dominion of the Scots, are regularly 


conſidered as Scots even among their brethren of 


England. 


And there is ſtill another remark to be made 
upon this argument, which evinces ſtill more the 
great want of preciſion and diſtintneſs in Mr. 


Macpherſon's ideas and reaſonings. Even if the 


Highlanders had been peculiarly denominated 
Albanich or Albanii, even if this had proved 
them the peculiar progeny of the firſt coloniſts 


of Britain, and even if the queſtion had been, 


whether the whole body of the Caledonians was 
derived from the Iriſh ; all theſe conceſſions would 
not have enabled the argument, to prove the 
Highlanders not deſcended from the Iriſh, The 
Highlanders, on this allowance, having been de- 
nominated Albanich from their peculiar anceſtors, 


the firſt coloniſts of the ifland ; but being at the 


ſame time, according to Mr. Macpherſon, the 


actual progenitors. of the Iriſh; the Iriſh muſt 
have been the progeny of the firſt coloniſts, equally 


with the Highlanders. And Mr. Macpherſon, 


with a ſtrange inconſiſtency, even acknowledges 


in p. 38, that the Iriſh retain the name of Alba 
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or Albin equally with the Caledonians : as the name 
of the Highlands, to the preſent period ®. 


Such is the firſt of thoſe arguments which are 


laid to be equally new and deciſive, which are 
„to conclude for ever the controverſy,” and“ to 
* quaſh for ever” the Iriſh extraction of the 


Scots. And, if the reſt be hke this, we may 


ſafely affirm, that they will not prove very deciſive, 


the controverſy will not be abſolutely concluded, 
and the Iriſh extraction of the your wall not be 
OY. quathes. 


P. 152. © The Belgic nations, who tranſmi- 
«« grated into South Britain before the deſcent of 
« Julius Cæſar, retained the name of thoſe com- 
« munities on the continent from which they 
« reſpeQively derived their blood. The auxili 


e aries of n long their original 
„ name of Saxons, and the Scots who ſpeak the 


« Gallic language have no other name for Eng- 


„ land or its inhabitants than Saſſon and Saſſonich. 


« But if the antient Scots have preſerved among 
them the true name of the Engliſh, for ſo many 
ages after i had been diſuſed by chat nation 


# 20 The Scottiſh and 777% Gael have brought 


« down the name of Alba or Albin to the preſent. | 


06 day. 
55 „ rel, 
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= itſelf, it is much more likely that they muſt ; 


« have retained their own indigenous name +.” 


This is alſo one of the “ deciſive” and CL con. 
« cluſive” arguments, that are to“ quaſh for ever” 


the Iriſh derivation of the Scots. And in the 


margin it is called the * ſecond proof,” But in 
the cloſe of this argument, when Mr. Macpher- 


ſon deduces his inference from it, it amounts, 
according to his own repreſentation, to a mere 
likelibood or probability. — We are told in proof 
the firſt, that the uſe of the name of Alba and 
Albanich among the Highlanders, for their country 
and themſelves, is a moral demonſtration of their 
peculiar deſcent from the firſt inhabitants of the 
iſland. And in proof the ſecond, where the ſame 
argument 1s purſued, and ſhould therefore be car- 
| ried farther, we find it only a /ikel;hood, not even 
that the Highlanders are deſcended from the firſt 
coloniſts, but only that their names of Alba and Al- 
| banich were the original appellations of the coun- 
try and the people. This ſecond proof againſt 
the Iriſh extraction of the Scots, is therefore no 
proof at all againſt that, but merely an argument 
of probability in favour of the antiquity and pri- 
mitiveneſs of the name of Alba or Alban for the 
Highlands. It is not a new of ſecond argument 


+ 80 Sir George Mackenzie derives Albanach from 


Albion, becauſe the Highlanders call the Bo nad 


| Safſenach, p. 387. 


” 


in 
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in itſelf, but merely the buttreſs of a ſormer 
one. — And from both it appears, that the ap- 
pellation, the uſe of which by the Highlanders, 
as tranſmitted to them from their earlieſt anceſ- 
tors, furniſhed a moral demonſtration of their 
derivation from the firſt coloniſts, has in itſelf wy 

a likelihood of being their original name. 

But let us conſider the reaſoning by itſelf, a; 
detached from the previous or ſubſequent argu- 
ments, and as only a probable proof, that the 


original name of the Caledonians in general was 


Albanich. Thus conſidered, the argument at 


firſt view carries great probability with it. And 


1 have already ſhewn, what ſeems a ſtrong con- 
firmation of it, that one tribe of the Caledonians 
was aQually denominated Albanii in the days of 
the Romans. But, when we come to examine it 
more accurately, even in this light it is incompe- 
tent and uſeleſs. The inference, that, as the 
Highlanders have preſerved the antient name of 


the Engliſh, Saſſon, they have therefore much 


more probably preſerved their own, very reaſon- 
able as it certainly is, is diretly confronted by a 
fat. And all inferences of reaſon, on points like 
theſe, muſt bow down to the paramount autho- 
rity of facts, The Welſh have equally retained 
| the name of Saſſon for the }ngliſh. And yet 
they have actually loft their own indigenous name 


of Welſh. Though this appellation, as 1 have 


previouſly ſhewn, was even borne by them as late 
„ „ | 5 
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as the ſixth century, it is now ſo totally loſt 
among them, that the criticks have denied them 
ever to have borne it at all, Thus uncertain 1s 
all this fort of arzumentation. And thi Joes the 
dancing meteor continually clude us, even when 


we think it moſt ſubſtantial and ſolid. 
'T he whole body of tha Caledonians, however, 


could never have been, and are not now, denc— 


minated Albanich. 'I he name of Caledonia com- 


prizing all that large peninſula of land which 
lies to the North of the Friths, the appcllation 
of Alb-an, or the mountains, could have been 
given only to the hilly part of the country, in 
oppoſition to the levels of the eaſtern coaſt, and 


the plains immediately to the North of Antoninus's 
Vallum. The inhabitants of theſe I have already 


ſhewn to have been denominated Mæatæ, or 
Lowlanders, by the Britons and Romans. And 5 
the inhabitants of the hills only are denominated 
Albanich, or Highlanders, at preſent. The tribes 
| of the Caledonian Lowlands were denominated 
Mæatæ formerly, in contradiſtinction to the na- 
tions of the hills. And the clans of the Caledonian 
mountains are denominated Albanich or High- 


anders at preſent, in oppoſition. to the reſidents of 
the Lowlands, 


T his 1 46 deciſive” 4 66 « concluſive” ar- 


3 gument therefore, as the ſecond, is no argument 


at all. It is 9925 a part of the firſt, And, even. 
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in itſelf, it is neither deciſive nor concluſive. It 
pretends only to be a probable proof, And it is 
not even that. In every view of it, it has been 
al. 
 ſhewn te oe groſsly deteQtive and erroneous. 


P. 153, 154 « Had the Scots been originally 
« Triſh, Eirinich and not Albanich would have 
&« been their proper name. So far were they 
* from adopting the name of their neighbours of 


Hibernia, that it is well known that both the 


6 old Iriſh and the inhabitants of the North of 


„ Scotland promiſcuouſly call themſelves Gael—, 
„The Welſh, in antient times, diſtinguiſhed the 


e Scots of both the Britiſh iſles by the appellation 


© of Gaidhel —, much the ſame with Gael, in 


„ the pronunciation. Should then the Scots be 
' of Iriſh extraQt, it muſt naturally follow, that 


« the Pics ſprung from the ſame ſource, a doc- 


60 trine no leſs abſurd than it is new * 77 


I 8 find: a difficulty | in diſcovering the - 


immediate aim and direction of our author's ar- 
guments. Very ſenſible and acute as Mr. Mac- 
pherſon is, they frequently take their courſe, like 
an arrow diſcharged from a feeble bow, languidiy 
fluttering in their progreſſion, and wadling obliquely 


ehe ſame argument is in Dr. Macpherſon at prent 
engl, p. . 


toward 
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towards their mark. And he ſo e the 
preciſe terms of the queſtion, that I am obliged | 


1 ſrequentiy to recur to them again. 


This, as the margin expreſsly informs us, is 
the © third proof” of * the Caledonian extraction 
* of the Britiſh Scots.” And this, and the two 
preceding, have all fallen into the fallacy which 
I have noted in my remarks on the firſt, They 


have all groſsly deviated from the point under 
conſideration. Inſtead of proving, or attempt- 


ing to prove, that the Scots did not come over 
trom Ireland, and communicate their own name 5 


to the Caledonians; Mr. Macpherſon's argues, 


that the Caledonians themſelves did not come 
over from Ireland, And in the preſent extract he 


confeſſedly and avowedly falls into the fallacy. 


deluſiveneſs of an equivocal term has impoſed 
upon him. And the word Scot is to him what 


Belgium was before. But the concluſion, con- 
cerning the Pits, ſhould ſurely have awakened 
him from his dream, and ſhewn him the wildneſs 


of his error . 


1 So Sir George 8 goes on in p. 372, 


373» 377» 378, 387, &c. arguing with the ſame unob- 5 
This 


ſerved duplicity of meaning on the word Scot. 


Had the Scots [the prefent Caledonians] been 
originally Iriſh, Eirinich, and not Albanich, 
would have been their proper name.“ *© Should 
then the Scots [the preſent Caledonians] be of 
* Iriſh extract, it muſt naturally follow, that 
the Picts ſprung from the ſame ſource.” The 
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This argument therefore is all an Ignoratio 
Elenchi. And, if every part of it was true, and 
If ine inferer ge {rom the whole was juſt, it would 
prove nothing concerning * the Caledonian er- 


c traction of ihe Büit ſh Scots.“ But neither the 
Premiſes nor the condluſion are juſt, — If the 


Caledonians had been originally Iriſh, Mr. „ae 
Pherſon ſays, they would have been called Eirinich, 
and not Albanich. Put, as Albanich 1 


only the Mountaineers, ſuch of them as re:ded 


in the Alban or Heights might, and would natu— 
rally, have been denominated Albanich, even it 
they had come from Ireland. And all the Ca- 
ledonians, as I have juſt ſhewn, were not deno- 


minated Albanich. Thoſe only were fo called 


that aQually reſided in the Highlands. — This 


name of Albanich is principally retained by the 


_ weſtern Highlanders at preſent *. And the name 
of Eirinich, according to Mr. Macpherſon him- 
ſelf, muſt have been equally the appellation of 


theſe Highlanders, as Mr. Macpherſon alledges 


their country to have been the antient Terna, and 
to be actually denominated Eirin by themſelves . 
The two names, therefore, appear not as the dil- 
tinive and oppoſed appellations of two different 
nations, but are found united together as the 
joint appellation of the ſame people. The na- 
tional deſignation of Eirinich, which Mr. Mac- 
pherſon denies to have been ever acknowledged 


* Innes. 7 P. 56 and 135. 
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by the 3 appears ein himſelf to be f 
actually acknowlecſged by them. And the name 
which Mr. Macpherſon confeſſes, if it had been 


found adopted by the Highlanders, would have 
proved the Iriſh extraction even of the Caledo- 
nians, is found actually adopted by them, accord- 
ing to his own repreſentation, and even by ſuch 


of them as moſt faithfully retain the antient appel- 
lation of Albanich. The Caledonians therefore, 
according to Mr. Macpherſon's own aſſertions, 
muſt have been deſcended from the Iriſh. And 


the derivation of the Picts from the ſame origin, a 


doctrine which Mr. Macpherion very juſtly de- 


clares to be as new as it is abſurd,” appears to 


be right upon his own reaſonings, and to reſult 


neceſſarily from his own principles. 


p. 154. © From the name of the diſtrict of 


% Iar-ghael, which, it has been always ſaid, was 
« the firſt territory poſſeſſed by the Hiberno- 
“ Scottiſh colony, there ariſes a very deciſive ar- 
* gument in favour of our ſyſtem. Lar-ghael is 


„not the name of the country, but of thoſe who 


| © inhabited it from the earlieſt times. It ſignifies 


e the weſlern Gael! in oppoſition to the eaſtern 
| © Gael, or the Picts, who poſſeſſed the ſhore of 
the German Ocean. But what is concluſive 


* againſt the Irifh 28 is, that Caeldocb, or 


. — 5 — * ** 
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« the country of the Gael, which the Roman: 
& ſoftened into Caledonia, is the only name by 
e which the Highlanders diſtinguiſhed that diviſion 


„ of Scotland which they themſelves poſſeſs,” 


This is called the “ fourth proof”? againſt the 
| Iriſh extraction of the Scots. And it is actually 
the laſt, Let us therefore examine it with par- 
ticular attention, This is intended to leave the 
Whole hypotheſis with the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
upon the mind. And it is accordingly proclaimed 
by its author to be“ a very deciſive argument in 


e favour of his ſyſtem,” = abſolutely ** conclu- 


66 five againſt the liſh,” 25 


This is 1 the. 2 fourth . os But it 
obviouſly conſiſts of two ciſtint and ſeparate 
_ proofs, And, as the firſt was unwarily broken 
into two, ſo two are combined ade in the 


fourth. 
The former of them is called “ a very deciſive 


4 argument,“ and is mentioned equally as ſuch 
in p. 134. But it has no weight at all. For, at 
1 have obſerved before in anſwer to this very ar- 
gument, even if we allow Mr. Macpherſon al 
his premiſes, his concluſion will be ſtill unjuſl, 
This is wonderful but true. If we allow lar. 
| gael to be the name of the original inhabitant 
of Argyle, and if we allow it to ſignify the Scots 
as the weſtern Gael, in oppoſition to the Pic 
as the eaſtern; vet what concluſion follows 
| | Tha 
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| That the Scots of Argyle were equally Caledo- 
nians with the Pits? No, aſluredly{ It only 
proves them to be equally denominated Gael 
with the Pits. And, as Mr. Macpherſon has 
repeatedly acknowledged even the Iriſh to be de- 
nominated Gael equally with the PiQs, ſo have I 


ſhewn the appellation to have been common to all 
the tribes of the Britons. 


Thus eaſily is the force of the firſt proof re- 


pelled. And the ſecond, which claims to be 
Bos concluſive,” as the other was . deciſive,” may 
be anſwered as eaſily. It is exactly of the ſame _ 
genius and ſpirit. And, if we allow Mr. Mac- 
pherſon all his premiſes again, his concluſion will 
be again unjuſt, If we permit him to interpret 
cCaeldech into the country of the Gael, and if 
we acknowledge it to be the ſame word with the 
Roman Caledonia, yet no inference will ariſe 


from either or both againſt the Iriſn extraction 


of the Scots. The only inference is, that the 
preſent and antient Caledonians were denominated 
Gael. But it does not prove the Scots to have 
been native Caledonians, becauſe they reſided in 

the country of Caledonia, The word Caeldoch 

being the ſame with Caledonia, the name can 
evince the Caledonian extraction of the Scots no 


| more than this. And the whole compaſs of the 


| Highlands might be called Caeldoch and Caledo- 
nia; and yet the Scots, ſettled in a part of the 
| country, might be a colony of people derived from 


lreland. 
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: So totally weak and unmeaning is this laſt and 


cloſing argument againſt the Iriſh extraction of 


the Scots. And the ſeveral parts of the argument, 
conſidered merely - in anne are equally 
weak. 
There is a wild ſpipit of repetition, which co- 


lours over the face of Mr. Macpherſon's work. 


Ihe ſame arguments preſent themſelves again 
and again before us, and frequently in the fame 
dreſs and manner. And this 1s particularly y the 


caſe with the preſent ſeries of reaſons. All of 


them have already received their anſwers, and have 
been diſmiſſed before. But they are once more 
returned, and demand a ſecond hearing. And, 
as I have given it to the three preceding argu— 
ments, for the fuller elucidation of the hiſtory, ! 
cannot refuſe it to the fourth and laſt. 


Mr. . Macpherſon erte the name of Ar- gatheſ, 


Iar-gael, or Ar-gyle, to have been the deſigna- 
tion of the Scots as the weſtern Gael, in contra- 


diſtinction to the Picts, who were the caitern, 


But the Scots were not the weſtern or the Pidts 
the eaſtern Gael, either according to Mr. Mac- 
pherſon” s former account or the truth. Accord- 


ing to Mr. Macpherſon himſelf in p. 134 and 
138, the Scots, as inhabitants of Terna, were 
| ſeated in Strathern within the county of Perth, 
upon the eaſtern ſide of Caledonia, and in the 


very dominions here attributed to the Picts, But 
the 
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the real country of the Britiſh Scots, according 


bern margin of the Clyde, and in the preſent 
region of Argyle . And, according 1o the old- 


eſt account that we have aſter Bede, the diſtrict 
of Arre-gathel extended not into Roſs T. If 
| therefore we limit the region of the Scots by Roſs 
| on the North and the Clyde on the South, it 


muſt have contained all Argyle, all Lorn, all 


Lochaber, and the weſtern part of Inverneſs. 
But, in this poſition of Argathel, the Scots could 
not poſſibly be denominated the weſtern Gael bj 
dhe great body of the Caledonians, as they were 
& to the Weſt only of a ſmall part, and were to the 
North and South of more. And the PiQs could 
ſtill leſs be denominated the eaftern Gael, as 


bpoſſeſſing the eaſtern coaſt. They poſſeſſed not 
| merely the ſhore of the German Ocean,“ as 


ir. Macpherſon here fixes their poſſeſſions. But, 


according to Mr. Macpherſon's poſition of the 
| Scots in Strathein before, the Pits muſt have 


occupied all the weſtern Highlands particularly „ 
| and, according to his poſition of his Scots here, 
along the line of the weſtern Highlands, the 


| Pits muſt have enjoyed all the reſt of the coun- 

| try, The Pics poſſeſſed, in fact, the whole ex- 

| tended compaſs of Caledonia, except Iar-gae!, 
except Lochaber, Lorn, Argyle, and a part of 
| Inverneſs, They reſided therefore to the North 
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and South, as well as to ih F aft, f-the- Scots: 
N And the ſame people that were irn Wedel 


Caledonians, and afterwards Pits, were the in- 
even when the. Romans 
were actually in poſſemon of the eaſtern coaſt. 
This therefore demonttrates the name of [ar-gacl, 
Ar- gathel, or Ar-gyle, to have not been deduced 


| habitants of Caicdonia, 


from the weſterly poſition of the Scots in Britain. 
And the iy ſtem, that was raiſed upon the inter- 


pretation, is as eaſily deſtroyed as it was ridicu- 
Etymology, the mere merial of 
hiſtory, is always ridiculous when ſhe throws oft. 


louſly erected. 


her ſubjection, and weint ſets up for herlelt. 


We are farther” "told; 
word which the Romans ſofiened into Caledonia, 
and © the only name by which the Highlanders 

&£ diſtinguiſh that Nie of Scotland which they 


6 themſelves poſſeſs.” But this Mr. Macpherſon 


and I have already ſhewn to be falſe, "Thai 
Caeldoch is not the only name by which the 
Highlanders diſtinguiſh their diviſion of Scotland, 
Mr. Macpherſon has already ſhewn us in p. 38; 
in which he acquaints us, that, & Alba or Albin 


„ [is] the name of [by] which the antient Scots, 


cc in their native language, have, from all an- 


£6 tiquity, diſtinguiſhed their own diviſion of Bri- 


“ tain.” Nor is this all the contradiction in our 


author, concerning the indigenous appellations ol 


the Highlands. Here in p. 154, we are told, 
that Caeldoch is ** the only name” 


among 


* 


that Cutdoch 18 the 


for them 


amd 


that 
pell. 
re-a 
in 
jnatt 
cedi1 
gene 
cour 
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among the natives. a p. 38 we are alſured, 


that Alba or Albin is equally an indigenous ap- 


pellation for them. And in p. 152 we 58 
re- aſſured, that there is * no other name but Alba 

in uſe for them among the Highlanders. So 
jnattentive is Mr. Macpherſon to his own pre- 
ceding aſſertions, and ſo forgetful even of the 
general and vernacular appellations of his own 
country! — Caeldoch alſo I have proved before 


to be neither Cael-doch, as Mr, Macpherſon 
ſtates it, nor the ſame with Caledonia. Caeldoch 
| have ſhewn to be Caeld-och, and the ſame 


with Gaelt-ach in the Iriſh and Galatica and Cel- 
tica in Latin. But Caledon I have ſhewn to be 


very different, and equivalent only to the Celta- 


| rum of the Romans and the Tardluw of the Græ- 


| cians. And Gael, ſo repeatedly alledged by 

Mr, Macpherſon for two contradictory purpoſes, to 
| prove the deſcent of the Iriſh from the Caledo- 
nians, and to diſprove the Iriſh defcent of the 
Scots, has been rep eatedly ſhewn to be the com- 


mon appellation of all the Britons. 


But Jam tired With rc{uting the ſame arguments | 
| over and over again; arguments, that, like the 
| iriſh in ihe "Miletian fables, ſtill riſe after they 
have received their death's wound, and challenge 


their flyers to a ſecond combat. 
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THESE are the four arguments, [UV] 


& though obvious,” were ſaid to be = new ai. nh \ 
„ deciſive,” and which triumphantly boaſted 48 0 gate 
e conclude the controverſy for ever,” and * deave 
. quaſh for ever a ſyſtem that has been fo ond ball 
é impoſed for truth upon the worid.” Anf anf 
What have they proved to be upon trial? Th + be d. 
mere ghoſts of former arguments, again ine that, 
duced upon the ſtage to ſurprize and to elevate] : be v 
and, like true ghoſts, pretending to a greate his 
power and authority on their ſecond appearance. true 
than they had in their original condition; thi * 
formations of fancy, the creations of darkneſ} | : her 
and actually refolving themſelves into nothing. | = 85 
5 che 9 8 of light. | _ 
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VIII. 


ſucceſsfully in the deduction of the Bri- 
Th Scots, it may be expedient for me to inveſti- 
gate their genuine origin. And, as he has en- 


deavoured to make them native Caledonians, 15 8 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew them as they were, the 
tranſplanted natives of Ireland. This may now 
de done with ſuch a deciſive weight of evidence, 
chat, if Mr. Macpherſon had been apprized of it, 
| he would never, I am convinced, have written 
| is Introdudion. And, from that evidence, the 


true origin ard hiſtory © of the antient Scots has 


deen already given in the Hiſtory of Mancheſter. 
here Mr. Macpherſon's objections had been all 


5 J. nul anſwered before they were made, and 
ES C.. | 


lutions given to his difficulties before they were 


arted. And, as a ſecond and general reply to 
I his Objections and difficulties, I tha'l here 
briefly repeat the ſubſtance of what J had pre- 
_ viouſly obſerved upon the ſubject, reducing it all 


n one comprehenſive view, and confirming it 
Vith ſome additional notices. 


133 


| \W hen the Belgæ, about 350 years before 
Chriſt, croſſed the narrow channel into Britain, 


and ſucceſſively ſubdued all the tribes from Kent 


3 to 


F R. Macpherſon having thus laboured un- 


rr _ 7 * 
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to the Land's 5. nd; and when, about 350 years. 
afterwards, they invaded ſeveral of the neigh- 
bour ing nations; numbers of the Britons took 


ſhipping from the South-weſtern ſhore of the 
ifland, and puſhed acroſs the fea into Ireland. 
There the two colonies of ſouthern Britons, the 
only inhabitants of the country, aſſociated to- 
geiner into one community, under the one appel- 
lation of Scoti. Denominated Gael and Britons, 
from their original appellations in this iſland ; 
they received the deſignation of Scoti, as the 
2 ſeriminative mark of their late emigration from 

The Iriſh to this day diſtinguiſh the Scottiſh 
Babe by the title of Scot- bhearla, and the 
Scottiſh nation by the name of Kir-Scuit. And 
Scuite ſignifies in the Triſh of the Highlands at 


preſent, and ſignified ſo early as the days of 


_ Offlan, an Emigrant, a Wanderer, or a Refugee“. 
Theſe, the Scots or Refugees of South-Britain, 
as other colonies ſucceſſively ſettled in Ireland, 


gradually retired from the margin of the ſea, 


and ſpread themſelves in the interiors of the 


country. By this means, the whole circuits 


rence of the coaſt being regularly planted. wil: 
_ colonies before the davs of Ptolemy, the Scots 
were entirely cut off from all communication 
with the ſhore, and became incloſed within the 


center of the ifland. And, thus ſituated, they. 


neceſſarily eſcaped. the notice of Ptolemy, who 


* Hiſtory of dee p. 43 3, 434. 
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71 


jult circles along the ſhore of the iſland, and 


never penetrates, as he penetrates in Britain, 
into the mediterrancan regions of it. 'I he Ro- 
mans, in the days of Ptolemy, were maſters of 


all the interiors of Britain, but were very na- 
turally unacquainted with the inland diviſion of 
Ireland, The Romans however, during their 
long reſidence of three centuries afterwards in 

Levon muſt certainly have obtained a good 
general knowledge, at laſt, even of the midland 
and central inhabitants of Ireland, And Richard 
has acco:ding! Ley tranſmitted to us ſome notices, 


which 'S collected from them, relative to the 


origin and 1 " exiftence cf the Scoti there. 


Bot, when the population of the iſland was 
„ wars commenced betwixt the dif- 


| comple: ATE; 


front ribes The whole body of the Iflanders 


became engaged in the conteſt, They divided 


into two parties Ihe one conſiſted of the 
Belgie nations, and the other cf the Britiſh, 
And the latter conſederated together, like the 
Caledon ians and the Jews before them, under 


the denomination of. theu principal tribe, and te- 


ceived the general ape Elation of Scots, The war 


* 
— 


terminated nal about the. year 260. The Belge 


were ſubdued, The vanquiſied a dope the ap- 
peilation of their conquerors. And all the nations 
ot Ireland were embodied into one Empire, under 
the general denomination of Scots *, 


85 Hiſtory of Manehatier 5 443446. 
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At the commencement of theſe wars, a younger 


ſon of the Royal Family of the Creones in Ca- 
ledonia, having been ſent over with ſuccours to 
the Britons, was choſen their Pendragon by 
the kings; and the crown was fixed hereditary 


in his family. And, ſoon after the concluſion of 
them, the royal line of the Creones being ex- 
!inguiſhes, their dominions muſt neceſſarily have 


devolved to the monarchs of Ireland. This 
was aſſuredly the great occaſion that firſt ſettled 
a colony of the Scots in Caledonia, The occaſion 
indeed is merely conjectural: but it has fuch 
ſtrong coincidences of reaſon and fact in fup- 
port of it, as almoſt lend it the ſandtion of 
Hiſtory, The royal line of Ireland appears 
_ deciſively from Offian, to have been the younger 
branch of the houſe of the Creones. This 
houſe appears as deciſively to have finally failed I 


in the perſon of Oſſian, about the year 320. 


And in the year 320 we ſee a body of Scots 
detached from Ireland, and ſettling in the country 


of the Creones. The monarch of Ireland would 


take poſſeſſion of the devolved kingdom, ard 
would naturally give it as an appenage to one 
of his ſons. And in 320 Fergus eltabliſned F 
himſelf in the country, with a body cf troops 


and the authority of a ſovereign “. Theſe ac- 


-  quiſitions of the Scots in Britain were 'txaCtly 
; commenſurate with the territc ries of he Creones, 


* kom of 'Manchetter, p. 444) NY 447- 
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beginning from, or nearly from, the borders of 
Roſe, and extending to the bank of the Clyde *. 


And the Scots ſettled in the country with ; 


the abſolute conſent of the Caledonians, as 


appears deciſively from the friendly concurrence 


of both, within only 20 years afterwards, in 
exneditions into the Roman Province F, Nor did 
they merely ſettle there by conſent. They muſt 
have taken poſſeſſion of the Creonian dominions, 
in conſequence of the laws and preſcriptions of 


the country; as the Creones now aſſumed a new 


_ appellation from them, and were denominated, 


like them, Ar-cathel, Tar-gael, or Ar. gyle. 
This name has maexaled all the criticks and hiſto- 


rians. But it is nothing more than the IRISH. 


The Britons being univerſally called Gathel and 
Gacl, ſuch of them as went over into Ire-land, 
Lar-in, or Fr-in, muſt naturally have received the 
appellation of lar Gael, Er-Gael, Ar- Gael, or 


the Ir-iſh Britons , and the appellation remains 
to this day among the lriſh, in their cuſtomary 


_ eppellation for their own language, Caelich 


Eir-inach, or the Jr-iſh Britiſh. And the co- 


loniſts of Fergus would as naturally bring it 
back with them into Britain, retaining the defig- 
nation as the note of their peculiar derivation 
from Ireland. Theſe are ſuch remarkable and 


ſtriking coincidences, with regard to the actuating 


reaſon of that hiſtorical fact, the ſettlement of 


* P, 412; aud the . of Argathel before. 
T Marcellinus, L 
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the Scots in Caledonia; as perhaps no conjectura 


reaſon ever poſſeſſed before, and nearly give it all 


the confidence of atteſted truth. 
Thus did the refugees of ſouthern Britain 
gradually become the denominators of all the 


' Iriſh. And thus did they afterwards. eſtabliſh a 


colony upon the eaſtern ſhore of Caledonia, and 
in the year 320 firſt fix the appellation of Scot: 


within the iſland of Britain. Thence the name 
was carried gradually, with their poſſeſſions, over 


the whole extent of the preſent Scotland. Ard 
Hibernians, Ca'edonians, Roman Britons, and 


Saxons, have all concurred to form the preſen: 1 


reſpectable nation of the Scots in Britain. 
This then is the genuine origin of the Scots, 


undiſguiſed by the romantic impertinencies of | 
the Iriſh fabuliſts on the one hand, and undil- 


torted by the bold fitions of Caledonian pre- 
judice on the other. And at the cloſe it is cu- 


-  x10us to obſerve, that the great point which has 
been ſo long agitated betwixt the Iriſh and the 


Scotch criticks, and © has for a century and an 


c half engaged two nations of contending anti- 


“ quarians in war ,“ is now finally determined 


in favour and disfavour of both. The Iriſh, and (|Þ_ 
their auxiliaries of England, Lloyd, Stilling- 


fleet, Innes, Carte, and others, who aſſerted the 
Cantabrian or Scandinavian deſcent of the Scots ; 
and ſuch of the Scotch as, in equal oppoſition te 


+ Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 430. 


both, 
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both, ſtrenuoufſly maintained a Caledonian origin 
for their anceitors; theſe were all equally and 
partially miſtaken. They who aſſerted the Can- 


tabrian or. Scandinavian deſcent of the Scots, 
and were therefore wrong, affirmed likewiſe their _ 
immediate deduction from Hieland into Caledo- 


nia, and were thereſore right. And they who 
denied the Cantabrian or Scandinavian origin of 
the Scots, and were therefore right, denied like- 
wiſe their immediate deduQion from Ireland, and 
were therefore Wrong.“ The Scots now appear 


to have been originally Britons of the South, who 


migrated ſrom the weſtern ſhore of Britain into 
Ireland, and afterwards paſſed from Ircland into 
Caledonia. — And they who affirmed, and they 
who denied, the Caledonian extraction of the Iriſh 


Scots, affirmed and denied what was equally true 
and <qually ſalſe. As the name of Scot was 


communicated ſrom the South-Britons in the 
center of Ircland, to all the tribes upon the 
coaſt, ii comprized the Caledonian nations of the 


Robogdit, the Venicnii, and the Hardinii. And 


the Scots of theſe three tribes, who poſſeſſed all 
the North and North-Weſt of the iſland, from Fair 


| Head to Balyſhannon, were all original Caledo- 


nians +,—They alſo who affirmed, and they who 


denied, the Caledonian deſcent of the Britiſh 


Scots, affirmed what they could not prove, but 
what was yet a truth, and denied what all hiſtory 


+ Viſtory of Mancheſter, p. 434, 442 , and 443, 444. 
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denied, und what was yet no falſehood: The 
Scots, that came from Ireland under Fergus, were 
brought from the country of the Caledonian 
RNobogdii, from the diſtrict in the North-weſtern 
parts of Antrim, which was formerly denominated 
| Palrieta and is now named Route, and were 


therefore called Dalreudini in the days of Bede, 


and their country Dalrieta to the 11th century “. 


And the Scots, who have given their own denc- 


- mination to all Caledonia and all Valentia, were 


Caledonians that had mig ated into Ireland, and 
that re-migrated into Caledonia afterwards. — 


 Laflly : the Iriſh and the Engliſh, who aſhrmed 
the derivation of the Britiſh Scots from Ircland, 


and referred, as they both conſlantly referred, 
the arrival of theſe Scots to the commencement __ 
of the 6th century, affirmed an indubitable fact 


in the former, but contradicted equally the Roman 
and the Britiſh accounts in the latter, and gave 


their Scottiſh antagoniſts an infinite advantage over 


them and the truth. The Scots migrated into 
Britain, and ſettled in Caledonia, in the year of 


_ Chriſt 320, and were therefore aſlociated with the 
PiQs in expeditions into the Province as early as 


340, and have their ravages ſo frequently men- 
tioncd by the Roman and Britiſh writers, through 


a ſeries of 90 of 100 years alter 1 it. 


. Bede, I. i. c. 1, Uſher, p. 320, and Camden, p. 
569 And the annals of Tigernach, one of the oldelt 
hiſtories that the Iriſh have, aſſert the Scots of Cale- 
donia to have been deiived from Dalricta i in Ireland. 
cher, . 
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Ts is the true ſtate of the caſe heiwint thele 
hiſtorical diſputants. The whole authenticated 


hiſtory of the origin of the Scots, and of their 


tranſlation to Caledonia, was never yet given 
without that dubiouſneſs of teſtimony, which was 
frequently of equal moment on both ſides of the 


points diſputed, without thoſe adherencies of 
falſehood which diſpataged even real and actual 
truths, and in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent 
with eveiy note of time and every incident of 


hiſtory, till it was given in the hiſtory of Man- 
cheſter. And, what is remarkable, this new ſyſtem 


of fads is calculated, almoſt equally with Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's, to gratify that national pride of the High- 
landers, which ought to be moderated, as every 
other affection of the mind is, but ſhould always 


be encouraged, as the foul of all the national vir 
tues. The Iriſh, that were the progenitors of the 
Britiſh Scots, were themſelves the deſcendants of 


the Caledonians. And if the Highlanders ſubmit— 
ted to the Scots or were reduced by them, they 
ſubmitted merely to their countrymen, and the 


Caledonians were reduced by Caledonians. If 


therefore Mr. Macpherſon had entered into this 


* walk of hiſtory, he might have equally flattered the 
prejudices of his countrymen, and have opened a 
dark and important period of our hiſtory, But, 


unhappily for himſelf, he took a different direction. 


Reſolving in his own mind to reſcue the early part 


of our annals from «© the poſſeſſion of fiction and 
| | „% ro 
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romance, ““ he has unintentionally ſtrengthened 
the claims of fiction, and has unwittingly endea- 
voured to add the authority of right to the 
poſſeſſions of uſurpation. And he has gone on 
accumulating one romantic notice upon another, 
though all hiſtory concurred to reclaim him from 
his error, and though the atteſtations of hi Rory 
were confirmed by the living teſtimony of lan— 
guage; the Caledonians, who were reduced by 
the Scots of Erin or Ireland, having adopted 
the appellation of their conquerors; the nation and 
the country being now univerſally denominated 
Scots and Scotland; the nation being expreſs! | 
denominated Hibernia as late as the 11th cen- 
tury, and the people the Iriſchery as late as 
the 14th , and their dialect of the Britiſh being 
invariably entitled the Ir-iſh or Er ſe to the pre- 
ſent moment; and the appellations of Scot for the 
people, and of Er ſe for the language, being row, 
in the concurrent uſage of all the reſt of the 
iſlanders, entirely confined and appropriated to the 


Gael and the Gadlick of the Hig] hlands. 


. | + Innes, Þ. 95955 and Sir George 
Mackenzie, p. 390, V. I.— Irwin in his Hi. Scot 
Nomenclatura, 1682, p. 6. ſays, Our Iſlegnen and 
„Highlanders are very oft named Hiberni by ſtran— 
* gers—, and at this day the Engliſh and our Low- 
. landers cal and count them Iriſh, 1 
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TI HAVE now gone over the wholc extent 


_of Mr. Macpherſon's hiſtorical arguments with. 


regard to the Britiſh hiltory. And I have gore 


over it with a minuteneſs of attention and a 


punctuality of reply, that was ſcarcely ever 


beſtowed upon a work before, This I owed 19 
the great credit which Mr. Macpherſon has ob- 
tained by his ditlertation with the publick, to 


the high eſteem which I entertain for his abilities 


and genius, and to the great importance and 
5 obſcurity of the hiſtory. Not a fingle argument 
in the Introduction, I believe, is omitted. 1n the 
reply to it. And my anſwers, I hope, have not 


turned upon little and circumſtantial points, but 


on the main and eſſential parts of the queffior. 


They have not fluttered merely in idle oſtenta- 
tions of victory over words and ſyllables. And 


they have not endeavoured to catch Mr. Mac- 
pherſon inſidiouſly in the mere ed iy of argumen- 


tation. I have conſtartly charged him home, I 
think, upon the great and leading particulars of 
the queſtion. And when J have done this, when 


I have ſhewn the inſufficiency of any argument es 
to its principal end and deſign, I have then endea- 


voured to point out the ſubordinate miſtakes in 


it, I have endeavoured 10 break the phalanx 
that was particularly oppoſed to me at the time 
and, when the rout was begun, I have ſtudied to 


improve the victory by purſuing the ane 


and by picking up as many of them as I could. 
Thee 
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Theſe troops ies were more formidable in 


| their appearance on the field, than they have 
been found in the hour of battle. The gaiety of 
their attire, and the bravery of their aſpeQs, pro- 
miſed a much greater reſiſtance than I have met 
with from them, And 1, who entered upon the 
conteſt with a dubious ſpirit, and a tremulous ex- 
ertion of courage, ſoon warmed with my own 


ſucceſs, and became aſſured of the victory. 
In this, as in the general event of the conteſt be- 


twixt Mr, Macpherſon and me, I may have been 
deceived by that kindling ardour of ſpirit, which. 
often anticipates the conqueſt it cannot make, or by 
that deluſive ſelfiſhneſs of judgment, which fre- 


quently flatters the vanity with v: ſionary triumphs. 
But, when I coolly look back upon the progreſs and 
the concluſion of the debate, I ſee no reaſon to think 
myſelf deceived by either the one or the other. 

The plan which Mr. Macpherſon had propoſed 
to himſelf, was to prove the exiſtence cf three 


_ diſtinct and principal colonies in Britain, to de- 


duce them in an hiſtorical manner from the con- 
tinent, and to point out their reſpective . 
in the iſland. And, as the fift and earlieſt « 


the three was to be the progenitors of the pre- | 
ſent Highlanders and the Scots, fo was it alſo 10 


become the original and principal poſſeſſors of Ire- 


land. This Mr. Macpherſon fancied agreeable 
to the ſuggeſtions of hiilery, to anſwer to the 
great revolutions in Gaul, and to correſpond with 


the interior diſpoſition of Britain, But, to make 


the 
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the rd records of both conformable to 0 
demands of this hypotheſis, he has ſtretched wut 

the hidory where it was too ſhert, he has cur- 
tailed it where it was too long, and has given us 
a narration at laſt, with ſcarcely a ſingle member 
of that which we uſed to contemplate in the 
authors of Greece and Rome, And this is exe- 
cuted with ſuch a groſs perverſion even of his 
own quotations, and with (uch plain and mani: || 
corruptions even of his own authorities, ſuch 
erazing of records, and ſuch interpolations of 
hiſtories, as pain me greatly for Mr. Macpher ton 5 
ſenſibilities, becauſe they exhibit him in a light, 


I am ſure, the very oppoſite of his real charadter, | 


Mr. Macpherſon, I am perſuaded, is a genueman 
of high honour and ſpirit, and could not volun- 
tarily have been capable of ſuch actions, even in 


imagination. But what then mult be the magic | 


power of that prejudice, which could thus hind 
up the force of a dis cerning ſpirit, and ſuf fend 
all his faculties of pr. e and Jad gment z cous 
thus warp his mind from its natural bias of fair- 
nels, and throw the illiberal hue of qo: one y 
over one of the muſt ingenuous and candid of 
men It is ſurely a me] tancholy 1 nſtance c 
the weakneſs of the human intellect, even in its 
manly exertiors of ſtrength. And thoſe only 
have a right to triumph Over Nr. Macpherf fon, 


a+ 


who are placed in fore ſphere rem! ved at Once 


from the frail ties and the virtues of humanity, 
WhO live aut of the reach of prejudice and thc 
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power of paſſion, who have never felt their Wok 


ſeduced by the enchantments of a new hypothe- 


ſis, and have never ſuffered their imaginations to 
be fired, and their underſtandings to be contract- 
cd, by the ae calenture of a patriot (pits 


Mr. Macpherſon has aſſerted the exiſtence of 
three colonies in Britain. But he has proved 


only one of them to have had any being in it. 
W (4 Gael, as a diſtin&t colony from his Cimbri 


| and his Belge, he has no where argumentat: ively 


_ deduced into the iſland. And that body of the 


| Britons which is peculiarly the object of the au- 
thor's attention, and made by him the inhabitants 


of Caledonia and Ireland, has no real exiſtence 5 
in his hiſtory at all, The exiſtence of his Cimbri, 


alſo, is founded wholly on the fight baſis of a 


verbal criticiſm, the groundwork of the name of ; 
 Cymri. And, if this would be ſufficient authority 
lor ſuch a capital point in his hiſtory, then might 


t the Pillars of the world be rottenneſs, and 
*© earth's baſe be built oa ſtubble *. But, what 


is ſtill more remarkable, the whole even of this 
argument is iifelf eſtabliſhed upon a ſuppoſition, 


and upon a ſuppoſition which is grofsly erroneous, 
and is not even attempted to be proved, That 
Cimbri ſignified, not a native, but a German, 
Gaul: as the Indian theology founded the world 
upon the back of an elephant, and planted the 


* Shakeſpear. 
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elephant i 6e the back of a tortoiſe. 
And the only one of the three cotoni-s, that is 


proved to have been in the iſland, is the Belgie. 


Two thirds of the author's hiſtorical ſyſtem are 
left ungrounded by bimſelf. And the third car- 
ries ſuch a ſtrong mixture of falſhood with it, by 
dividing the Cimbri, or German Celtæ, 850 che 
Belgæ, by conſounding the original arrival of 
the Belgæ with the much later deſcent of Diviti- 


acus, and by making the Belgæ to preſs the Cim- 


bri beyond the Humber, and to urge the Gael 

into Ireland, that even this is in effect unp!o\ed 

by Mr. Macpherſon ; ; and the certain truth is 
dreſt up with ſuch an accompaniment of fa Ihc, 1 
that we cannot admit it for real hiſtory. 


This is a juſt and fair account of the general 
ftate of Mr. Macpherſon! „ work. And, ihus 

defective as he ys in the great outline of his In- 
troduction, he has actually filled it up with figures 
that are all diſtoi ted from their true proportion, 
.and with objects that ought never to have met in 
the ſame piece. "The arguments in general are 
dark, inaccurate, indirect, and contradictory. No | 
_ Tegular and ſteady light is diffuſed ti.rough the 
whole, that, like the dawn of day, gradual y in- 
creaſes as it continues, and enlarges as it Proceeds, 
till it is carried at laſt to a merid.an biightneh;. 
But, inſtead of this, a mere twilight Prevails over 


_bhe works that gi es us 5 continually an indiſt; naneis 
43 
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of objects, and juſt & flings half an image on the 


_ * ſtraining eye;“ that, clear in the commencement, 


is gradually dimmed in the progreſs, one ſhade_ 
ſpreading over another, till the objects, that firſt 


attracted our attention, ſucceſſively ſirk from the 


ſight and are forgotten, and the author at laſt is 


nearly loſing himſelf and his reader in the dark. 


This is, I believe, as juſt a repreſentation as 
can be given, even by the hand of candour itſelf, 
of the conduct of Mr, Macpherſon in the general 


proſecution of his arguments. He has all the 
marks of genius and ſenſibility about him, but 
of a genius not tutored in argumentation, and 


of a ſenſibility not reduced under the diſci- 


pline of thought. He thinks ſtrongly, but not 
regularly. His mind ſhoots out in vigorous and 


ſpirited ſallies of ſentiment : but it is not accuſ- 
tomed to keep up its vigour, affd to maintain its 


ſpirit, in a painful deduction of ideas. Bleſt by 
nature with the power, but not borrowing from 
the ſchools the habit, of thinking, the turn of his 


argumentation is continually irregular, and the 


general force of his reaſonings is weak and feeble. 
| He is admirably adapted for the briſk eſſays 


of a ſkirmiſhing war. But he has unwarily en- 
tered into a battle, where heavy armour and prac- 


tiſed evolutions are ſure tc gain the day. Not 


_ a ſteadily diſtinguiſhing thinker, not a perſever- 


ingly accurate reaſoner, he is ſoon confounded 
with 
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with the multiplicity of his own ideas, and . 
| ſees the object diſtinctly at which he levels his 


argument. Sronding himſe'f too much in at- 


tentions to the colouring of his ſtyle, and throw- 


ing himſelf out in a gay irradiation of language, 


he has no inclination to examine his arguments 


ſeverely, and he has no power to exert the rigours 
of correQive criticiſm upon them; as the birds 
under the tropick have their ſuperior gaiety of 


+ plumage deducted to them, by the deprivation of 


almoſt all the powers of harmony. 


From this want of d. ſcrimination in his ideas, 


and from this defect of accuracy in his reaſonings, 


Mr. Macpherſon has even fallen into repeated 


and groſs contradictions. And this is the moſt 
ſtriking feature in the whole aſpe& of his work. 


The inconſiſtencies of his reaſonings are ſo great, 
and the oppoſitions in his quotations, remarks, 


and incidents are fo palpable, that his arguments 
have been compleatly deſtroyed before, by being 


only ſet in array againſt each other. The contra- 


riety of parts to parts is ſo glaring, and this begins 
ſo early in the work, and is continued f ſo regularly 
through it, that in it, as in man, the ſeeds of 


death are incorporated with the firſt elements of 


life, that they grow with its growth and ſtrength- 


e en with its ſtrength, and, on the firſt occaſion. 


that has invited them forth, have burſt out, as we 


have ſeen, to the abſolute deſtruction of the whole. 


It is not the unhappineſs of Mr. Macoherſon, 


d that he | 18 miſtak en in ſome unimportant circum- 
| ances, 
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ances, «KG he has mi iſrepreſented ſome ſubor- 


ginate facts, ard that he has failed in ſome in— 


conſiderable reaſonings. It is not his unhappineſs, 
that he is miſtaken in ſeveral circumſtances of 


conſequence, that he has miſrepreſented ſeveral 
incidents of importance, and that he has failed 
in ſeveral conſiderable arguments. And it is not 
his unhappineſs, that he has even failed occaſion- 
ally, or yet frequently, in main circumſtances, 
in eſſential incidents, and in arguments of the 
friſt magnitude. But it is his: ſingular and un— 
paralleled infelicity, that he has almoſt regularly 


tailed in all; that ſcarcely a circumſtance, a fact, 
or a reaſoning, however flight and inſignificant, 


is juſt or appoſite; that nearly every important 
circumſtance, every conſequential incident, and 


every eſſential argument, are either frivolous in 


their nature or uſeleſs in their application; and 
that each capital and leading topic of the work 
is generally one great chaos of undigeſted mate- 
rials, arguments without ſhape or form, rexlonmgs 


heterogeneous and repugnant, and dar! kneis brocd- 


ing over the face of the whole. 

'T his is ſuch a delineation of a work of learning 
and genius, that my benevolence is hurt, while 
juſtice urges my hand to draw it. The portrait 
is ſtrongly featured. Put it is an exaCt likeneſs, 
It is the immediate tranſcript of the feelings of my 
own mind. And it is fully juſlifed by the pre- 
ceding detail of extracts and Cx Xaminations. Yet, 


amid. 
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amid the ſterneſſ ſeverity of truth, what ſort of 


| ſpirit muſt that be, which ſhall not grieve for 
the author, while it is obliged to reprobate his 


work? Who will not particularly ſigh with me 
over the fate of a writer, that poſſeſſed of great 


brilliancy of parts, and furniſhed with conſider- 
able ſtores of learning, was chiefly unhappy from 


the ſelection of his ſubject? Mr. Macpherſon 


might certainly have played his part with the 


| higheſt reputation and ſucceſs, within the circle 


of truth and incident. But, in a paroxyſm of 


patriot. fondneſs, reſolving to he ghten into a de- 
monſtration what was unable to receive even 


the colouring of probability, he has fallen in the 
attempt, as every man in the ſame circumſtances 


muſt have fallen. If the antient giants had ex- 
erted their ſingular vigour of body in conteſts 


with mere mortals, they muſt have been as for- 


tunate as they were ſtrong; but in a triumphant 


| bravery of ſpirits exalting their aims, and at- 


tempting to accompliſh what no force could effect, 


they neceſſarily failed in their efforts, and were 

cruſhed by the mountains that they vainly wielded, 
and were buried under the iſlands that they vainly 

hurled, in a wud hoſti lity againſt | the ies 


THE END. 
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